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. Ivory Soap is especially valuable for bathing the skin of infants and very 
young children. It has a direct action on the pores, and not only thoroughly 
cleanses but softens and heals the skin. 

Particular care should also be taken to wash the children’s clothing in Ivory 
Soap. The garments will be whiter, cleaner and sweeter. The lather of Ivory 
isclean. There is no oil or grease in it. Dr. R. Ogden Doremus, of New York, 
says that the detergent properties of Ivory Soap are unsurpassed. 


A WORD OF WARNING. 


There are many white soaps, each represented to be ‘‘just as good as the ‘Ivory’;” they ARE 
NOT, but like all counterfeits, lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the genuine. Ask for 


“Ivory” Soap and insist upon getting it. 
CopyriGHT 1890, By THE Procter & GamBLe Co, 
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THE POOR IN 


INTRODUCTION. 


HE article which follows is the first 
of a series—by authors whose work 
embodies personal experience and 

close and sympathetic study, and by ar- 
tists whose drawings have been made 
among the life they represent — upon 
one of the most vital and (what is by no 
means the same thing) one of the most 
widely-discussed subjects of the time. 
It is, indeed, the central subject of all 
social questions ; for all of these, under 
whatever name, deal with the means 
of seecentline the conditions of life and 
with the relief of suffering as the neces- 

Copyright, 1892, 


by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


GREAT CITIES. 


sary forerunners of all other reforms ; 


and whatever may be the difficulties 
of those conditions, or the amount of 


that suffering in rural communities or 
among special classes away from towns, 
it is only in the centres of population 
that they present their great general 
problems to the observation of all peo- 
ple alike, and compel an answer to the 
question of their remedy. 

Any series of papers on the Poor in 
Great Cities will have had many prede- 
cessors—has indeed in England a whole 
literature behind it, of whose master- 
All rights reserved. 
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pieces some show their practical results 
to-day in different individual direc- 
tions, and some have become, so to 
speak, the literary classics of their sub- 
ject. The famous series in the London 
Morning Chronicle in 1848, on “ Lon- 
don Labor and the London Poor ” (per- 
haps the first to attract wide attention), 
the “Parson Lot” papers of Charles 
Kingsley, the publications of the group 
of men of whom Frederick Maurice 
was the centre, and a lone succession 
down to the “Bitter Cry of Outcast 
London” in our own days, are of the 
former class ; passages in Carlyle, “ Al- 
ton Locke,” and of late years Besant’s 
* All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” are 
in the latter. All of them dealt with the 
suffering and the problems of a single 
city ; and all but the last named in each 
list dealt with conditions altogether dif- 
ferent from the present. Each was an 
appeal to an unawakened audience ; and 
each had a condition complicated by 
centuries to show in colors that could 
not be too dark, without any remedial 
experiments to discuss—for none worth 
the name had been tried ; and without 
any comparisons of its facts with others 
—for none had been made. 

The conditions are quite different 
now. Awakening is not needed. Every 
thinking man has thoughts upon this 
matter. And along with this realiza- 
tion has come practical experiment, in 
many places and on an immense scale, 
toward its solution. Americans espe- 
cially are to be congratulated on the 
fact that they receive the question, at 
the moment when the conditions of 
their large cities begin to make it vital 
to them, with much of the light of older 
experience upon it, and (even with the 
peculiar difficulties with which unre- 
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stricted immigration complicates it), in 
by no means its most hopeless form. 
It is at our doors ; but not in a shape, 
if we recognize fully its difficulties and 
take hold of it in earnest, where we may 
not hope to prevent its dominating us 
in any sense. We have Mulberry Street 
tenements and “ Hell’s Kitchens,” spor- 
adic and the growth of a generation or 
two ; it is largely our own affair whether 
we shall some time have Tom-All-Alone’s 
as a permanent institution, or the cen- 
tury-old sediment of Whitechapel. 

What we need to know is what is do- 
ing, here and elsewhere, in the general 
and efficient activity that has been the 
growth of the last few years; and es- 
pecially, what are the facts with which 
our own efforts are to deal, and how 
facts elsewhere compare with them. It 
is hoped that the present series will tell 
this with a new vividness and force—the 
vividness derived from actual experi- 
ence among and keen sympathy with 
the poor, and the force from a strong 
conviction of the fitness of this moment 
for intelligent and vigorous effort. The 
contributors of the articles—varying in 
literary experience from Mr. Besant to 
those who now write for the first time 
publicly upon the subject—have that 
qualification and conviction in com- 
mon. 

If a word need be said as to the il- 
lustration of the articles, it may best 
be an assurance of its accuracy, since 
its other qualities, it is hoped, may be 
made to be their own commendation. 
The artists who have co-operated in the 
series have made their studies in the 
places and among the life described, by 
sketches and by drawings after photo- 
graphs made under their own supervi- 
sion or the author’s. 








Amone the articles in this series, to be 
published in later numbers, are the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘A London Riverside Parish,” by 
Walter Besant; ‘‘ Life in New York Tene- 
ments, as Seen by a City Missionary,” by 
tev. William T. Elsing, Minister of the 
DeWitt Memorial Church, New York; 
“The Children of the Poor in New York,” 
by Jacob A. Riis, author of “ How the 
Other Half Lives;” ‘‘ The Andover House 
Work in Boston,” by Professor William J. 


Tucker, of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary; ‘Among the Poor in Chicago,” by 
Joseph Kirkland, author of ‘‘ Zury;” ‘“ The 
Schools for Street Arabs in Paris,” by Ed- 
mund R. Spearman, an English author- 
ity; ‘“*The Poor in the Great Cities of 
Italy,” by Madame Mario; and ‘‘ Laws and 
Agencies to Protect the Poor and Pre- 
vent Pauperism,” by Oscar Craig, Presi- 
dent of the State Board of Charities, New 
York. 
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THE SOCIAL AWAKENING 


IN LONDON. 


By Robert A. Woods. 


HERE is a place in London — as 

Leadenhall Street, coming from 

where the East India House was, 
runs into Aldgate—where in a few steps 
one parts company with the decreasing 
number of merchants and clerks, and is 
swept into the strange current of East- 
End humanity. One feels a sudden chill, 
as when passing out of a warm breeze 
into another with a touch of coming 
winter in it. Aldgate is still, almost 
as distinctly as when the wall stood, 
the limit in that direction of the old 
City of London ; while the movement 
of life from the East End turns sharp- 
ly to the north there, going up through 
Houndsditch, the region of old clothes, 
trafficked in through brokers and ex- 


changes after the manner of other lines 
of commerce. 

From this point several miles east- 
ward, from the water several miles 
northward, live a million people, whose 
existence is very largely taken up with a 
close struggle against poverty. A hun- 
dred thousand East Londoners rise 
each morning with little or no assur- 
ance as to where their daily bread 
may come from. Another great region, 
equal in size and population to the 
Kast End, and on a par with it as to 
social conditions, stretches off to the 
south from the river Thames. So 
much of London may fairly be said to 
be given over to poverty. But this is 


not to say that poverty is absent else- 
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where. It is never far away in Lon- 
don. The Seven Dials, like the Five 
Points in New York, has lost its old 
identity ; but such regions as Chancery 





Rev. Samuel A. Barnett, Vicar of St. Jude's, Whitechapel 
Toynbee Ha 


Lane still remain, and St. Luke’s, and 
even the quarter which stands in con- 
trast to the nation’s historic glory at 
Westminster. 

But the East End will still continue 
to be thought of in a special way as 
the nether London. It has a clearly 
marked life of its own. South-London 
life is characterized by a pathetic mo- 
notony. East London has its gloom lit 
up by many picturesque features. A 
walk down the broad High Street on a 
Saturday evening, among the dockers, 
with their slouched caps and flannel 
neckeloths, the factory girls in their 
plumage hired by the week, and the 
many curious types of people — gazing 
into the glaring shop windows ; inspect- 
ing and variously testing the wares of 
the booths set up by the roadside, which 
have gone far on the way of all earthly 
treasures, moth-eaten, rusted, if not 
indeed stolen ; listening to the noisy 


fakirs; or joining in the sports of the 
improvised fair — gives one a strong 
sense of the romantic side of existence 
in the East End. 

It is this quality, in addi- 
tion to the extremity of its 
need, that has done so mucl 
toward making East London, 
for the world at large, the 
classic ground of poverty. 
The new efforts for the ele- 
vation of East Londoners, of 
which nearly everyone has 
by this time heard the ru- 
mor, are confirming the claim 
to an undesirable pre - emi- 
nence. Toynbee Hall and the 
People’s Palace are now en- 
tered in Baedeker, and one 
wonders whether the major- 
ity of their visitors are not 
made up from the one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand 
Americans who in the early 
weeks of summer populate 
the great hotels and the 
lodging -houses of Blooms- 
, bury. It is a good thing if it 
Aig > is so. In America they are 

Fa iz, kept from a full sympathy 

<-~ with their poorer brethren 
not only by the barrier of 
different social position, but 
by the more impassable bar- 
rier of alien race. In London the faces 
of the poor have the familiar Anglo- 
Saxon lineaments. One of the unsus- 
pected reasons for that home feeling 
which all intelligent Americans experi- 
ence in London is that there they are 
able to see themselves in tatters. It is 
this fact especially which causes the av- 
erage American to return from even a 
carriage ride in the East End with some 
new care for the men and women who 
have to pass their lives in a great city’s 
closely crowded quarters. 

The little tract, “The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London,” which in 1883 pre- 
cipitated the agitation as to the con- 
dition of the poor, took its facts very 
largely from South London, from a re- 
gion where the London Congregational 
Union has one of its outposts. Collier’s 
Rents, as it is called, seems like an ed- 
dy in the vast current of London life. 
It has drawn in those who could hardly 
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float with the tide. It is at a distance 
from any main avenue of travel. Long 
Lane is its thoroughfare and avenue of 
trade in stale provisions ; and its side- 
openings are noisome alleys and dark, 
winding passage-ways. A night jour- 
ney through Collier's Rents, under the 
guidance of a missionary, gives one 
enough to see to assure him that the 
picture of existence given in the tract 
is in no way overdrawn. One also has 
the feeling that English people, in their 
concern brought on by the knowledge 
of such a state of things, have not esti- 
mated too greatly the shame of it, and, 
in the higher sense, its danger. 

The social awakening began in an 
agitation. All classes were moved by 
it. The state of the London poor was 
felt to be to English civilization some- 
thing like an imputation of failure. It 
touched British pride, and, by the very 
greatness of the difficulty, stirred that 
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cludes one 6f the most significant la- 
bor movements in the whole history of 
labor since the Egyptians lost their 
Israelitish slaves. There is a_ social 
movement from the universities ; there 
is a social movement in art; a strong 
social movement in politics ; and a so- 
cial movement, having much of the im- 
pulse of original Christianity, in the 
Church. These all, according to Eng- 
lish nature, go their several ways. They 
know little about each other. They 
do not hold joint conventions, nor or- 
ganize bulky federations—each sacrific- 
in¢ much of what makes it worth while, 
in order to unite with the rest. Each 
is rather inclined to minimize the in- 
fluence of the others. And yet they 
are having a united influence which is 
bound in a large degree to make over 
the life of London, making. it prolific 
in resources for the educational and 
moral advancement of the people, and 

for comprehensive econo- 
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wonderful reserve energy which distin- 


euishes the British race. Each of the 
various elements in the life of London 
felt the summons. And so the social 
awakening has several phases. It in- 


mic and political adminis- 
tration. 

The East End of Lon- 
don as a field for work 
among the poor was in 
undisputed possession of 
the Church, at least from 
the time of the Francis- 
cans, who had a mission 
station just inside the 
wall, down to the present 
generation. If its work 
has but slightly met the 
problem of London pov- 
erty, it has at least held its 
ground until in these last 
days there has begun to 
be a feeling that other ele- 
ments in society also owe 
a debt to the two great cit- 
ies of the poor which are 
included within the limits 
of the metropolis. The 
Church, in all its branches, 
is meanwhile learning to 
magnify its office to the 
people. It finds that those 
whose life is almost filled 
with the struggle for physical exist- 
ence, who know as yet hardly anything 
about the human side of life, are in no 
way the fit objects of a merely relig- 
ious ministry. They must be sought 


Hanbury Street. 
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Prayer Meeting at a Salvation Army Factory. 


where they are. They must be helped 
toward a healthier and happier state of 
being, before they can be sensitive to 
appeals to the finer nature. And so 
churches in the poorer parts of London 
are fast coming to fill the highly Chris- 
tian use of centres for every influence 
toward the better life. So far as he 
has light and power, a clergyman in 
East or South London is, in a very deep 
sense, eyes to the blind and feet to the 
impotent. In another point of view, 
he often shows much of that new kind 
of statesmanship which aims to organ- 
ize a body of people, larger or smaller, 


for the enjoyment of all that anywhere 
makes life more fully worth the living. 

The churches of the Establishment in 
London enter upon their social work 
with the great advantage of the parish 
system, by which each church has a de- 
finite responsibility for a certain dis- 
trict ; and of the lone tradition which 
makes it natural for a church to have a 
number of workers with a variety of 
occupation. But otherwise they are 
not more forward than the Noncon- 
formist chapels and mission societies, 
in entering upon the new duties which 
new occasions have brought. 
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Everywhere the work of charity— 
which has always been a conspicuous 
part of the activity of Christian churches 


General Booth 


(From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London.) 


—is being done with increasing wis- 
dom and effectiveness. 


visitors, and in many cases by trained 
nurses assigned to special districts. 
Social clubs for men, for women, and 
for young people, relieve the hardness 
and monotony of existence from day 
to day, and counteract the fascination 
of evil. Some churches invite trades- 
unions to meet in their parish rooms, 
and thus save them from accepting the 
hospitality of the public-house. The 
matter of recreation is being taken up 
in a way that our Puritan churches in 
America can as yet but dimly appre- 
ciate. Of two very ritualistic churches, 
one has occasional dancing in its parish 
house, which seems none the less en- 
joyable on account of the young cas- 
socked ascetics who stand solemnly by ; 
and another, ina criminal quarter, has a 


Commander-in-Chief of the Salvation Army 


The sick among 
the poor are ministered to by regular 
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large boys’ club, with new applicants 
constantly begging to be admitted, 
whose main feature is prize sparring 
contests. At St. 
Jude’s Church, in 
Whitechapel, of 
which the Rev. 
Samuel A. Barnett, 
founder of Toyn- 
bee Hall, is the vi- 
car, there is every 
year a picture ex- 
hibition lasting for 
three weeks, in- 
cluding Sundays, 
which was visited 
the last time by 
seventy thousand 
people. This same 
echureh has a 
unique musical 
service called “The 
Worship Hour,” 
on Sunday even- 
ing, at which the 
seats are nearly all 
taken by an audi- 
ence including 
even some of those 
hapless castaways 
of humanity, such 
as are seldom seen 
in church, even in 
East London. 
From this kind of 
service, and the frequent organ recitals, 
and oratorios given in churches, to the 
brass-band concert which forms part of 
the exercises at the Rev. Hueh Price 
Hughes's great Wesleyan West-London 
Mission, and even to the timbrels of the 
Salvation lasses, music is found to be 
one of the essential means of e@race. 

It goes almost without saying that 
the churches in London are still far 
from meeting the critical facts of life 
under the extremes of poverty and deg- 
radation. The Salvation Army, with 
all its grotesqueness, stands for a sym- 
pathetic and thorough - going attempt 
to meet these facts, before which the 
churches are standing powerless. The 
Army acknowledges the failure of mere- 
ly evangelistic methods. And now first 
for London, afterward wherever its sol- 
diers go, the enthusiasm of this unique 
and wonderful organization is to run 
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in the channels of social activity. Ever 
since 1884 the slum sisters have been 
freely going in and out like sweet an- 
gvels among the haunts of the lost. For 
as long a time, the prison - gate brig- 
ades have been setting discharged con- 
victs on the way to manhood again. But 
the large scheme of the book * In Dark- 
est Eneland,” of which an encouraging 
yearly report has just been published, 
is intended to be a comprehensive mis- 
sion of helpfulness to all the elements 
of people in the lower social grades. 
The food and shelter depots, which 
have displaced the meeting-halls in sey- 
eral instances, take care of those who 
are without other resort, at a charge 
of fourpence for supper, lodging, and 
breakfast. Thence the men are intro- 


Making up Bundles of Firewood at the 


duced into the Army’s factories and 
workshops, where they are put to wood- 
chopping, mat - making, carpentering, 


and other industries. The women are 
employed at sewing and laundry-work, 
and in the match factory. There are 
homes specially provided for the wards 
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of the slum corps and of the prison- 
gate brigades, where they are given 
work suitable to their skill and strength. 
The general city colony has already 
found its outlet in a laree rural com- 
munity, which is to be a training place 
for farm work and shop work; for the 
different tasks which the living of life 
imposes, and for some of the consola- 
tions which it affords. Aside from the 
united force which the discipline of the 
Army gives it for undertaking such a 
movement, its followers, more than any 
other type of person in these days, are 
moved by a passion for the outcast and 
distressed. In the presence of so rare 
a feeling of humanity, the technical ob- 
jections that have been urged against 
the scheme have seemed rather empty. 


= 
— 


Salvation Army Factory, Hanbury Street. 


One cannot but believe that there is a 
suggestion in this scheme of other bet- 
ter schemes which shall lead us toward 
that devoutly to be wished consumma- 
tion, the abolition of poverty, of which, 
even so judicious an authority as Pro- 
fessor Marshall bids us not to despair. 
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The effort to reduce to the semblance 
of a system the almost infinitely vari- 
ous and numerous charities of London 
has been continued through the past 
twenty years with really encouraging 
success. Every district in the metropo- 
lis has, in addition to its public reliev- 
ing office, a head-quarters for the ad- 
ministration of voluntary charity. The 
district secretaries are coming to be 
persons of special skill and training. 
Each local committee is composed of 
representatives of the charitable agen- 
cies at work in its district. In the 
East End the members of committees 
are largely men and women who live in 
other parts of the metropolis, but take 
up a sort of partial citizenship in one 
or another poor district. The influence 
of charity organization in banishing 
beggary and whatever would confirm 
the poor in pauperism has been very 
marked. It is almost apart of popular 
ethics now in London to refrain from 
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themselves how the poor live, and of 
helping them as their deepest needs: 
require. 

Charity organization is taking a wider 
scope as it progresses. It is making its 
framework available for those better 
forms of charity which have to do with 
prevention. It has given aclue to vari- 
ous associations for befriending chil- 
dren and young people. Among these 
is the Country Holiday Fund, which, 
every summer, sends twenty thousand 
slum children singing through the un- 
derground tunnels on their way to the 
sunny fields. The Charity Organiza- 
tion Society also lends facilities to a 
most useful society which is taking in 
charge the question of the sanitary con- 
ditions of tenement-houses. Indeed, 
the newer tendencies of organized char- 
ity begin to impart to this kind of work 
akind of attraction such as one has not 
been able to feel before. The leaders 
are now going forward in the attempt 


The Work of the Country Holiday Fund. 


(Underground train filled with little gamins singing ‘‘ Annie Rooney.”’) 


And 


giving without due investigation. 
many have arrived at the higher stage 
where they can see the importance 
and the human interest of learning for 


to make each district committee include 
representatives of every agency work- 
ing in any way for the bettering of the 
local community — churches, schools, 
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parish officials, relief societies, working- 
men’s provident organizations, trades- 
unions, co-operative stores. With the 
combination of these forces the aim is 
to have each committee take in hand 
the whole social situation in its own 
district, endeavoring to bring the peo- 
ple to a true understanding of this 
situation, and to a willingness each to 
do his share toward making existence 
in that district wholesome and enjoy- 
able. 

With this comprehensive system, cen- 
tred in one metropolitan council, it be- 
comes possible for the Charity Organ- 
ization Society to wield a considerable 
influence upon matters that affect the 
conditions of life in London. There is 
only one regret about it all. It is that 
the methods of the Society lack, to a 
degree, the element of sympathy. So 
much of its work has all along had to 
do with curbing harmful sentiment, 
that it is likely to be suspicious of sen- 
timent inany form. A man holding a 


Sinica noon 
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high position in the Society, who ac- 
knowledged the difficulty, is responsi- 
ble for the statement—which I hope it 
may not seem unchivalrous to repeat— 
that the women members of the commit- 
tees were oftener unsympathetic with 
their “ cases” than the men. The expla- 
nation of this anomaly seems to be that 
when the finer feelings are put under 
restraint, as must be in the administra- 
tion of charity, women come more com- 
pletely than men under the letter of 
rigid precepts. 

The special signs of the social awak- 
ening among the more favored classes 
are to be found not so much in the de- 
velopment of previously existing agen- 
cies as in the making of new experi- 
ments. These at first are necessarily 
on a small scale, and affect only their 
own particular localities. But already 
the success of some of these experi- 
ments has suggested that it is practi- 
‘able to repeat them in the different 
working-class districts of the metropo- 
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lis. Asa result, there are now taking 
their place in the life of London new 
kinds of profession, new forms of in- 
stitution, new lines of education, new 
phases of literature. How much it 
means for the future that the idea of 
social duty and an interest in social 
activity are beginning so largely to give 
character to thought and work at the 
universities ! 

The social movement originating at 
the universities has had a quality of the 
moral picturesque from which neither 
cynicism nor fashionable cultivation has 
been able to take away the charm. The 
appeal to the imagination which it has 
made has exercised a most potent influ- 
ence in removing the impression that 
work among the poor was dulness and 
weariness, and that utterly. The pow- 
er to make social service truly inter- 
esting, one might almost say has been 
the determining factor in the present 
great changes that are going on in Ene- 


land. It was this power that constitut- 
ed the ereat distinction of John Ruskin. 
Every department of social activity in 
England has been stirred by his mes- 


sage. The men who founded the first 
university settlement are in a special 
sense his followers. 

But the settlements stand for certain 
principles that are quite out of the 
scope of the criticism that is always 
waged against the sentimental side of 
such a movement. They stand dis- 
tinctly for the fact, not before accept- 
ed, but now growing more and more 
clear, that social work demands the 
close, continued care of men and women 
of the best gifts and training. They 
show that if society would start afresh 
the glow of life in its far-out members, 
it must brine there the same fulness 
and variety of resource that is needed 
to keep life glowing at the centre. 
They are also the beginning of a better 
understanding of the truth which is 
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confessed, but not believed, that where 
one member suffers all the members 
suffer with it. In a just view of the 
ease, the massing together of the well- 
to-do over against the poor, neither 
eroup knowing how the other lives, in- 
volves as great evil to the one side as 
to the other. 

In 1867 Edward Denison, a young 
Oxford man, born to that inclination 
toward public duty which characterizes 
the high - class Englishman, conceived 
the purpose of endeavoring to meet 
some of the problems of poverty by 
taking up his abode in the midst of the 
poor. He went into the parish where 
John Richard Green, as vicar, was hero- 
ically at work. Denison died in a few 
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people and joining with working-men 
in the management of their clubs. But 
failing health compelled him to relin- 
quish his social work, and in 1883 he, 
too, came to an early death. 

It was just when Toynbee’s friends at 
Oxford were planning, in devotion to 
his memory, to take up some of the 
work which he had left unfinished, that 
the feeling of anxiety caused by “The 
Bitter Cry” was at its height in Lon- 
don. And Mr. Barnett, who had been 
working for ten years in Whitechapel, 
came to Oxford and met this little cir- 
cle in a college room. He told them 


that it would be of little use merely to 
secure a room in East London where 
University Extension lectures might be 


CN 
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years, and in 1875 Arnold Toynbee, a 
young tutor at Oxford, first took up 
his residence in Whitechapel during the 
long vacation. Several summers were 
spent in visiting as a friend among the 


eiven, as they were thinking of doing. 
He said that every message to the poor 
would be vain if it did not come ex- 
pressed in the life of brother-men. 
With this, he proposed his plan for a 
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settlement of university men, where : 
group should reside together, and make 
their home a living centre of all elevat- 
ing influences. There was that touch 
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of inspiration about the plan which is 
able to bring into form and substance 
a somewhat vague and transcendental 
idea. A small settlement was at once 
begun in temporary quarters. The co- 
operation of Cambridge was soon se- 
cured. In a little more than a year a 
suitable building was completed, and 
the work of Toynbee Hall began. 
Toynbee Hall is essentially a trans- 
plant of university life in Whitechapel. 
The quadrangle, the gables, the dia- 
mond-paned windows, the large general 
rooms, especially the dining-room with 
its brilliant frieze of college shields, 
all make the place seem not so distant 
from the dreamy walks by the Isis or 
the Cam. But these thines are not so 
much for the sake of the university 
men as of their neighbors, that they 
may breathe a little of the charmed at- 
mosphere. For this purpose Toynbee 
Hall becomes a hospitable home. All 
that it includes of earnestness, learn- 
ing, skill, and whatever may rise out 
of a spirit of friendliness, is meant to 
be put at the service of the people of 
the East End. Every one that is in 
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any way in relation with what goes on 
at the Hall, is now and then the guest 
of the residents at some informal gath- 
ering. Particular provision is even 
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made that the residents may ask their 
new-made friends to break bread with 
them. 

The fifteen or twenty men constantly 
at the Hall, together with a consider- 
able body of associate workers, by the 
skilled direction of Mr. Barnett, have 
been able to accomplish some valuable 
results for the improvement of politics 
and social life in Whitechapel. There 
is a public library in Whitechapel to- 
day — beside the Toynbee Hall library 
—voted for by the local constituency 
as a result of political canvassing from 
Toynbee Hall. The great improvement 
in facilities for housing the people, in 
the administration of charity, and in 
the respect for law and order, shows 
striking results of the work of the 
warden and residents. As for the in- 
crease of the healthful pleasures of life 
which has been brought about in that 
joyless region, it is alone enough to 
justify the faith of the founders. The 
lines for a people’s university are being 
broadly and soundly laid. A long list 
of courses of study is carried through, 
to the advantage of thirteen hundred 
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students, male and female. The facili- 
ties for study are gradually being im- 
proved, and there are now two houses 
adjacent to Toynbee Hall where forty 
young men, members of the classes, 
live a kind of college life. In addition 
to all the classes, each week during the 
winter there is a concert, two popular 
lectures, and a smoking conference. At 
the smoking conference specimens ap- 
pear of nearly every sort of East Lon- 
doner—all brought together by the gen- 
eral instinct for debate, which is only a 
turn of the old unconquerable spirit of 
the Briton. 

The second settlement—the Oxford 
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The Library of the Peop 
House in Bethnal Green — took a more 
distinctly religious basis. In addition to 
~arrying on many efforts similar to those 
at Toynbee Hall, the Oxford House 
men enter actively into the work of the 
neighboring churches, preach out - of - 
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doors, and have Sunday services and 
addresses in their own hall. The Uni- 
versity Club, which is carried on under 
its auspices, is the most successful 
working-men’s club of its kind in Lon- 
don. It has about fifteen hundred 
members, and includes a great variety 
of features. It is kept from being lost 
in its extensiveness by having the con- 
stant support and direction of Mr. P. R. 
Buchanan, a City merchant, who lives 
in Bethnal Green with his family for 
the sake of entering into an intimate, 
helpful relation with working people. 
The club building has thus far been 
the head-quarters of the larger activ- 
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(From a photograph.) 


ities of the Oxford House, and the resi- 
dents have occupied a disused parish- 
school building. But they expect by 
midsummer to enter the new Oxford 
House, which will be well suited to all 
the needs of the settlement. 
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In various parts of London there are 
college missions, some of which were 
carried on before the university settle- 


Charles Booth, Author of 
(From a photograph by 


ments were established. Altogether 
they number more than twenty. In 
most cases a mission is merely kept go- 
ing by funds from the college or pre- 
paratory school for which it is named, 
the missioner being a graduate; but 
now the missions are more and more 
coming to have groups of residents. 
For the rest of the settlements, there 
are: the Women’s University Settle- 
ment in Southwark, which has sue- 
gested the Mayfield House in Bethnal 
Green; St. Jude’s House in White- 
chapel, and a new women’s settlement 
in Canning Town; the Mansfield House, 
begun by Oxford Congregationalists in 
Canning Town, and Browning Hall, 
begun by Cambridge Congregational- 
ists in Walworth; a Wesleyan settle- 
ment in Bermondsey; and Mrs. Hum- 
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phry Ward’s University Hall, at a lit- 
tle distance from the British Museum. 
Some educated young Jews have recent- 
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ly proposed taking quarters in the midst 
of their brethren of Rage Fair and Pet- 


ticoat Lane. And no man can see where 
the end will be. 

The novel philanthropy which has at- 
tracted the greatest attention is that of 
the People’s Palace, which is the re- 
sult, in the first instance, of the turn 
given by Mr. Walter Besant’s “All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men” to a be- 
quest that had already been made for 
establishing an institute for working- 
people in East London. The People’s 
Palace is essentially an institution. At 
Toynbee Hall they resent the term. 
The People’s Palace is now not much 
different from a great technical school, 
where boys and girls may receive in- 
struction in nearly all lines of art and 
skill. It has ample facilities for rec- 
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reation — a gymnasium and swimming- 
bath, one of the most beautiful halls in 
London for concerts and other enter- 
tainments, a laree winter garden, and 
a well- supplied library and reading- 
room. The People’s Palace, under the 
eare of Sir Edmund Currie, was con- 
ducted so that it seemed to be filling 
out the dream with which it began. 
But too much was attempted at once. 
It became involved in financial difficul- 
ties, and necessity constrained its man- 
agers to seek the powerful aid of the 
Drapers’ Company, one of the old City 
guilds which exercise a perfunctory 
charity as a tribute for being permitted 
to continue a rather luxurious exist- 
ence. The management of the Palace 
is now directed from the office of the 
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Institute” in large letters, and “The 
People’s Palace” in small. 

Yet one ought not to make too much 
of the partial failure of this noble 
scheme. The People’s Palace, as it is, 
brings a great enlargement to life in 
the East End. And there is still suf- 
ficient reason for believing that the 
idea, as it was at first held, is a prac- 
icable one. It is indeed determined 
upon that the plan shall be undertaken 
in London on a very extensive scale. 
The Regent Street Polytechnic, through 
the generosity and devotion of Mr. 
Quintin Hoge, has achieved a settled 
success at the points where the People’s 
Palace has, up to the present, failed. 
And there is now in hand a plan by 
which a part of the vast accumulated 
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Drapers’ Company, and shows that lack 
of appreciative sense which one might 
expect under the circumstances. The 
circulars have ‘“ Drapers’ Company's 


resources of the old City parishes is to 
be given for the purpose of establish- 
ing a polytechnic in every considerable 
district of the metropolis, putting each 
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John Burns addressing the Dockers on Tower Hill. 
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John Burns 


(From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company.) 


one, to a large extent, under the respon- 
sible control of people living in the dis- 
trict, or in some way connected with its 


interests. It is not too much to hope 
that, gradually, through failures and 
successes, all the more gloomy regions 
of London shall be lit up with veritable 
Palaces of Delicht. 

The university settlements and the 
polytechnics in their work draw deeply 
upon the esthetic impulse for ways of 
cheering and elevating the poor. But 
quite apart from them is the unique 
movement which begins distinctly from 
the artist's point of view. Ruskin is 
its prophet. It has two quite different, 
though not mutually exclusive, phases. 
On the one hand is the effort, which 
has a strong element behind it in the 
artistic circles of London, toward social 
reconstruction as a necessity if the 
mass of the people are ever to be saved 
from the degradation that comes from 
surroundings of wretchedness. Among 
its supporters are, William Morris, revo- 
lutionary socialist ; Walter Crane, mod- 
erate socialist ; and Burne Jones, socia!- 
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istic radical. On the other 
hand is the simpler and more 
immediate programme for 
“bringing beauty home to the 
people.” The Kyrle Society 
makes this its special object. 
The members of the Society 
busy themselves with adorning 
working - men’s clubs, girls’ 
homes, and mission halls. 
Some beautiful mural paint- 
ings have recently been exe- 
cuted in such places. There 
is a musical section which 
gives concerts and oratorios 
in working-class districts; a 
branch for the distribution of 
good literature; a branch 
which works actively for se- 
curing and beautifying public 
parks and open spaces, and 
seeing that they are managed 
for the enjoyment of the peo- 
ple. The Kyrle Society is un- 
der the special direction of 
Miss Octavia Hill, who has 
earried on such a courageous 
warfare against the evils of 
London poverty for almost a 
generation. It includes in its 
membership many leading artists and 
patrons of art. 

By far the most stirring social devel- 
opments in London, during the last five 
have been in connection with 
strikes and socialistic agitation among 
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the working-men. There is an intense- 
ness and reality about these facts there, 
even to the minds of people in the upper 
classes, which can be but dimly under- 
stood by those not living on the scene. 
In London, more than in any other great 
city in the world at the present moment, 
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different social creeds, are committing 
themselves definitely to the cause of the 
fourth estate in its demand for -justice. 
Many of these persons have themselves 
felt the bitterness of poverty; others 
have been moved by a more distant 
sympathy. But it is certain that the 
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the near interests of the majority of the 
people are slowly rising into a solitary 
prominence. And the main tide of the 
influence toward democracy comes not 
by the way of charity of any kind, but 
directly out of the working-class itself. 
Close alongside the working-class move- 
ment, and often mingling with it, is the 
increasing tendency among men and 
women, not of the labor ranks, who, with 


radical social attitude of a large body 
of educated men and women in London 
comes not merely from what others 
have suffered. They belong to what is 
called the “literary proletariat.” With 
the ever greater crowding of the pro- 
fessions in the metropolis, especially as 
women are increasingly entering into 
the competition of one form or another 
of intellectual werk, there is a con- 
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Dramatic Entertainment at the Boro’ of Hackney Workingmen’'s Club. 
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stantly growing number of persons of 
trained mind and delicate sensibilities 
who find themselves hard pressed in the 
struggle. Even after success in it, the 
keen remembrance of its pangs lingers. 
Events have already shown in London, 
and are bound to show still more clearly, 
the profound significance of this per- 
sonal sense of social wrong which is 
creeping in among those who have the 
power that knowledge, skill, and influ- 
ence give them to attack what they find 
to be false in social conditions. 

London has been behindhand in the 
matter of movements of importance 
among the artisans. It is among the 
strong, self-reliant North-country men 
that the old trades-unions and the co- 
operative stores have made their great 
attainments. The working-men of Lon- 
don are of a less sturdy race, though 
that is in part because the industries 
of the metropolis call for skilled labor 
in a smaller proportion than do the 
northern towns. In general, the north- 
ern towns have the factories ; London, 
the warehouses and the docks. 

In 1886, under the lead of the Social- 
ists, who were then more violent and 
less powerful than they now are, the 
agitations of the unemployed began. 
The unemployed represent the two or 
three most helpless grades of poverty. 
Some of them belong to the idle and 
vicious, but a large proportion of them 
are willing to work according to their 
power. At any rate, it appeared clear- 
ly enough that they represent a seri- 
ous problem. Trafalgar Square, at 
one of the main centres of traftic, was 
made a forum for the expression of 
their demand for the means of subsist- 
ence. These meetings took so threat- 
ening a turn that several efforts were 
made by the police to disperse them. 
They continued intermittently during 
three years. In addition to the Trafal- 
gar Square demonstrations, there were 
parades to district poor-houses ; church 
parades in which Lazarus came to the 
portal that Dives, going in to worship, 
might see him ; and even some riotous 
marches in which the windows of clubs 
in Pall Mall and of shops in Piccadilly 
were made havoc of. By the summer of 
1889 these agitations had diedaway. But 
the temporary lull merely gave time for 
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shifting the scene of action to the prin- 
cipal seat of the difficulty at the docks. 

The long miles of docks down along 
the north bank of the river, beginning 
at the Tower, which are so great a 
source of England’s wealth, contribute 
to East London life little more than a 
grudging partial support to the vast 
body of casuals and hangers-on whom 
they bring there. They are the last 
miserable hope of the unfortunate and 
shiftless of every calling. A certain 
number of men are regularly employed. 
After that, however, it is open to every 
man to come with the rest in the morn- 
ing, and join with them at the dock- 
gates in fighting like wild beasts to see 
which ones of the number shall get in 
to secure a day’s work—every man’s 
hand against his brother, with bread 
and starvation for a wager. The dock- 
owners had been taking advantage of 
this situation by paying a miserable 
pittance by the hour, sometimes even 
dismissing men in the middle of the 
day, thus getting the full use of men’s 
fresh force. 

Things became so unendurable that 
some of the stronger spirits among the 
dockers decided to ask John Burns, 
who is a skilled mechanic, to come 
and see if there was not some help 
for them. Burns had just been lead- 
ing a successful strike of gas - workers ; 
and, before that, had been one of the 
speakers at Trafalgar Square. In the 
face of seeming impossibility, the men 
being wholly undisciplined and com- 
pletely dependent upon their employ- 
ment for the bare necessaries of life, 
John Burns determined to call out the 
thousands of dock- workers of Lon- 
don. It was an act of surpassing cour- 
age. It was not mere reckless daring. 
He saw that the market was rising, 
so that the dock-owners could with 
difficulty hold out against the de- 
mands of commerce. He knew from 
recent strikes, especially from one in 
which the woes of the match-girls had 
been brought to light, that public sen- 
timent was turning strongly toward 
the support of down-trodden toilers. 
And he believed that the working-men 
of England would uphold him with 
their hard-earned shillings. These 
things all acted in his favor. Large 
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quantities of relief-supplies were sent 
in by the people of London every day. 
More than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars were contributed to support the 
strike. English trades- unions gave 
ninety thousand, and twice that sum 
came by telegraph from Australia. The 
rest of the work was accomplished 
through Burns’s marvellous power to 
hold great masses of men with his voice 
—there were over one hundred thou- 
sand men on strike at once—and 
through the statesmanlike inner direc- 
tion of the strike by his friend and fel- 
low-craftsman, Tom Mann. After six 
weeks of daily speaking, systematic 
distribution of food and _ strike - pay, 
proposing and rejecting of overtures, 
and withal no little apprehension on 
the part of good citizens of some vio- 
lent disturbance —the great strike was 
won, and a beginning made of the or- 
ganization of the great army of the un- 
skilled, which has progressed steadily 
from that time to this. In less than 


three years the Dockers’ Union, and 
two other unions of the unskilled, have 
come to include upward of three hun- 


dred thousand men in the United 
Kingdom. Under the general name of 
the New Trades-Unionism, with Burns 
and Mann for leaders, they have won 
continual victories, extended aid to 
weaker unions, pushed their policy to 
the front in the Trades-Union Congress, 
and gained a political power which will 
give them at least John Burns for a 
representative in the next House of 
Commons. If John Burns and Tom 
Mann should both be elected Members 
of Parliament, there would be among 
the nation’s legislators no men of truer 
hearts and more temperate lives, and 
few of greater native ability than these 
heroes of the masses. 

Organized Socialism, out of which 
the movement of the laborers sprang, 
has, as a result of this success through 
peaceful methods, become steadily more 
moderate. One hears, even in Hyde 
Park, where, on Sunday afternoon, ad- 
vocates of every cause hold noisy ri- 
valry, less of fiery harangue and more 
about uniting for the sake of keeping 
up wages and of putting representa- 
tives into the County Council and into 
Parliament. William Morris’s Socialist 
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League, which still represents the poet’s 
impatience of all mechanical methods, 
and clings to his fantastic revolution- 
ary hope, has been growing weaker 
and weaker, until it has now dwindled 
almost down to the single group which 
has a meeting in a hall back of Morris’s 
house, in Hammersmith, on Sunday 
evening, and sups in common afterward. 

The rising tide of Socialism in Lon- 
don, so far as it goes in the channels 
of organization, lies in the progress of 
the Fabian Society. This unique asso- 
ciation of Socialists is now in the sev- 
enth year of its existence. It has 
about two hundred members, most of 
whom are cultured people. Mr. Grant 
Allen, a year or two ago, deserted the 
banner of Mr. Spencer, and became a 
Fabian. Mr. Walter Crane is on the list 
of lecturers. The Rev. Stopford Brooke 
gives his adhesion, and occasionally 
takes up his strong poetic prophecy 
at Bedford Chapel, with denunciation 
of the present state of things, and 
aspiration toward all that can lead to 
a better. 

Pursuing the policy of masterly de- 
lay which the old Roman advocated, the 
Fabian Society has exerted a marked 
influence in London through its fort- 
nightly meetings, its tracts, and the 
volume of essays by its leading mem- 
bers. These essays, which have had a 
very large sale, were first given as lect- 
ures at the Society’s meetings, and may 
be regarded as the best published expo- 
sition of Socialism from the point of 
view of enlightened Socialists. The 
Society is gradually coming to be a po- 
litical power in the metropolis. Thisis 
partly because some of its leaders have 
become acknowledged specialists as to 
questions of advanced municipal admin- 
istration ; but it is more largely because 
of a series of campaigns in the working- 
men’s clubs. There are two hundred of 
these in London, on a wholly independ- 
ent basis. Outside of the entertain- 
ments which are provided, the members 
of the clubs seem to be most attracted 
by political and industrial discussion. 
At least once a week in all the larger 
clubs some person is present to lect- 
ure. The men smoke their pipes, drink 
beer out of huge pewter mugs, and lis- 
ten. The Fabian Society has detailed a 
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group of its ablest speakers for this 
special service, and the result has been, 
through influences direct and indirect, 
that the working-men of London—who 
but a few years ago all supported Mr. 
Bradlaugh and his unsatisfying politi- 
cal radicalism—are now well-nigh unan- 
imous in favor of the programme of 
immediate social legislation which the 
Fabian Society is proposing. 

The variety of social work in London 
is, it is true, almost endless, and each 
department has but little relation with 
the others ; yet it would be far from 
the truth to represent the general so- 
cial situation as being a mere confused 
mass of expedients, of turnings hither 
and thither. In fact every year shows 
in metropolitan life a marked increase 
in the aggregate result of philanthropic 
and industrial movements. It is certain- 
ly anewand remarkable exhibition of the 
English power of achievement that, not- 
withstanding the vastness of the prob- 
lem, and its intangibleness, and the'’plau- 
sible claims of superficial reform, the 
steady impulse from the beginning, on 
nearly every side, should have been to- 
ward attacking the problem at its cen- 
tre, and toward devising broader plans 
of remedy as rapidly as the working out 
of any actual results could suggest them. 

The governing bodies of London are 
showing themselves ready to undertake 
large social schemes based upon previ- 
ous approved experiments. The Coun- 
ty Council, by its fair way of treating 
men working under it, has established 
a “moral minimum” for wages, and a 
“moral maximum” for hours. It has 
greatly developed the “lungs ” of Lon- 
don—the parks, open spaces, and play- 
ing fields. In the way of new kinds of 
municipal administration the Council 
has in charge a very large building en- 
terprise in Bethnal Green, for model 
tenement-houses which shall accommo- 
date several thousands of people ; and 
it has recently voted to assume control 
of one of the leading tramway lines. 
The School Board requires all of its 
contractors to comply with trades-union 
conditions as to wages and the length of 
the working day, and provides dinners 
for ill-fed children at the schools. 

The extensive investments of private 
capital, for the sake of improving the 
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housing of the working - people, have 
resulted in completely wiping out many 
unsanitary and criminal quarters. In 
nearly every part of London one now 
sees great model tenement - houses, 
constructed after the most recent pat- 
terns, and sometimes with much archi- 
tectural beauty. The buildings give a 
return of four or five per cent. on the 
capital. The coffee-houses of London, 
besides being one of the best of temper- 
ance measures, have proved advanta- 
geous business investments. Even the 
newest form of peoples’ café, the Tee- 
to-tums, are conducted so that expenses 
are covered. These unique institutions 
are the creation of Mr. P. R. Buchanan. 
They combine the features of a coffee- 
house, supplying a variety of good food 
and non-alcoholic drinks, with those of 
a club, having numerous facilities for 
improvement and recreation. The pa- 
trons of each Tee-to-tum are organized 
by skilled social workers, who direct 
their amusements. Mr. Buchanan well 
illustrates the new type of man now 
coming forward in England, who, with 
intelligence, means, and energy, shall 
devote himself and his possessions to 
working out plans for widening the 
circuit of life for the toiling majority 
of his countrymen. 

Of this same fine public spirit is Mr. 

harles Booth, a wealthy merchant, who 
at the time when feeling was highest 
went alone to the East End and took 
lodgings for the sake of making a care- 
ful study of the whole situation. En- 
listing the aid of some able young stu- 
dents of economics, and engaging a 
regular staff of clerks, he began his 
great work, in which he is putting to- 
gether a most painstaking, unbiassed, 
and lucid account of the labor and life 
of the people of London. Two vol- 
umes, of which Mr. Booth, with undue 
modesty, stands merely as the editor, 
have already appeared, giving a close 
description of the homes of the poor 
in different degrees of poverty, and of 
the condition of work at the different 
trades. With these volumes are col- 
ored maps indicating the character as 
to poverty and wealth of every street in 
London. The remainder of the work 
will treat of all the trades-unions and 
organizations for self-help among work- 
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ing people, and of the efforts toward 
social improvement in the way of char- 
ity and philanthropy. 

With the publication of these vol- 
umes the social problem of London be- 
gins to be understood and realized in 
its length and breadth. “The Bitter 
Cry,” the agitations of the unemployed, 
and the great strike, served to arouse 
the sense of social responsibility. The 
efforts of many sorts and conditions of 
people, with diverse points of view and 
concerned about different social evils, 
have gradually been showing the meth- 
ods for success under specific condi- 
tions. And now comes this quiet, pa- 
tient man, having worked along through 
the years of turmoil and novelty, trust- 
ing implicitly to the truth which the 
facts might express, and presents the 
whole of the metropolis as an intelligi- 
ble object of social study, and makes it 
easy to see how in each neighborhood, 
according to its needs, there may be 
free course for whatever agencies have 
been found to be of value in any other. 

The first stage of the social awaken- 
ing is over—that of scattered experi- 
ments and of general investigation. 
The next, and even more significant 
stage, the stage of expansion, is already 
entered upon. There is sufficient rea- 
son to expect that the County Council 
will not stop in its undertaking of 
social administration in the interest of 
the people, until it has assumed the 
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complete ownership and direction of 
the gas and water supply and of the 
tramway lines. The replacing of large 
unsanitary tracts of buildings with mod- 
el tenement-houses, will have to be con- 
tinued in several other places after the 
work in Bethnal Green is completed. 
There is coming to be a marked in- 
crease of efficiency in the local parish 
boards, which are charged with execut- 
ing the laws for sanitation and poor- 
relief. The co-ordination of all more 
obvious charities, and their comprehen- 
sive working in each district, will go on 
until there shall be as well organized 
checks against pauperism as there now 
are against crime. 

With the field in general thus laid 
out, there is already full promise that 
each considerable section of the me- 
tropolis will have at least one public 
institution for the recreation and higher 
education of the people. The churches 
and the university settlements may be 
looked to for the gradual development 
of all less formal and more personal in- 
fluences toward making life healthier, 
happier, nobler. Meanwhile the long, 
slow struggle of the working-men, ris- 
ing into dramatic interest in its fitful 
outbursts, is destined to bring them to 
a position of independence, and in so 
strong and pure a democracy as the 
County of London, ultimately, as they 
become worthy of power, into a posi- 
tion of control. 





AN EGYPTIAN BANQUET. 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


A crowpep life, where joy perennial starts ; 
The boy’s pulse beating ‘mid experience sage ; 
Wild thirst for action, time could ne’er assuage ; 
Countless sad secrets, learned from weary hearts ; 
New thresholds gained, as each full hour departs ; 
Long years read singly, each an opened page ; 


Love’s blissful dreams and friendship’s priceless gage ; 
A name grown famous through the streets and marts; 
Knowledge advancing; thoughts that climb and climb; 
Aims that expand ; new pinions that unfurl ; 
Age that outstrips all promise of its prime ; 
Hopes which their prayers at utmost heaven hurl ; 
— Till in an instant, in a point of time, 
Death, the Egyptian, melts and drinks the pearl. 























THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED MAN. 
By Robert Grant. 


: T must have been about 
three months later, to- 
ward the fag end of the 
season, when Josephine 
said to me impressively 
one evening after our 
return from some fes- 
tivity : 

“Tf a woman is really 
in love with her husband she cannot 
expect to have a very good time at a 
party. She may enjoy herself after a 
fashion, but in order to thrill as she 
did as a girl it is necessary to be in- 
terested more or less in somebody else. 
Which proves,” she continued, turning 
her face fondly in my direction, “that 
you are a dear, darling duck.” 

I was detaching a rose-bud from the 
lapel of my dress-coat at the moment, 
and was therefore too busy to acknowl- 
edge this compliment appropriately ; 
but I took upon myself to inquire what 
she proposed to do about it. 

“T don’t see that I can do anything, 
that’s the difficulty,” she answered dole- 
fully. “So long as you continue to be 
tolerably nice, I suppose that I must 
be content to be more or less bored 
when I go anywhere; not always ag- 
gressively bored, perhaps, but compar- 
atively so, considering the nice times 
which some married women seem to 
have. If only I were able to flirt,” she 
added, with a despondent little sigh, 
“T should get on famously.” 

I begged her not to abstain from 
anything of the kind on my account, 





“Don’t flatter yourself, my dear,” she 
said. “The melancholy fact is I have 
tried already and failed — failed sig- 
nally.” 

“Tried what?” 

“Tried to flirt, Fred. I have tried 
desperately ; but it is no use. I will 
confess that for purely social purposes 
I have done my best to imagine that I 
hate you, and have stuffed my ears, 
metaphorically speaking, with cotton 
wool so as to obliterate you from my 
inner consciousness ; but it has been 
a ghastly failure ; you would keep pop- 
ping up in my mind just as I was be- 
ginning to become a little interested. 
Hence my conclusion, at which I have 
arrived gradually and with great reluc- 
tance. Kiss me, dear.” 

It had not escaped my observation 
that up to this time Josephine had been 
exceedingly non - committal regarding 
the mild succession of receptions, din- 
ners, and other evening entertainments 
which we had been attending. In fact 
she had been inclined to put me off with 
an evasive answer whenever I inquired 
whether she had enjoyed herself. Con- 
sequently I had divined that she was 
by no means carried away by her inter- 
course with the gay world. But I had 
not been prepared for these gloomily 
philosophical deductions, which were 
peculiarly interesting to me from the 
fact that they were more or less ger- 
mane to my own. 

“In case my death would be any ac- 
commodation ” T began. 

But my wife interrupted my would- 
be flippancy to say: “I am not com- 
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plaining, mind you, Fred. There are 
plenty of women of my age who don’t 
have half so pleasant a time in society 
as I do, but—but—” she added, with an 
amused laugh, “it has taken me until 
now to get accustomed to the idea that 
it is impossible for me to enjoy myself 
as I didasagirl. The flirting was the 
last resort, and now that has failed. 
Fred, you must be very good to me for 
the rest of my life. 

“You see,” she continued, presently, 
with a soliloquizing air, “ when I went 
to a party before I was married there 
was always someone on whom I could 
count to speak to me before the end of 
the evening, and for whom I was secretly 
on the lookout, as it were. There were 
apt to be certain men who, without be- 
ing in love with me necessarily, were so 
far disposed to drift in my direction that 
I was kept perpetually buoyed up while 
talking with stupid people by the hope 
of seeing them, and absorbed after they 
did speak to me by delightful uncer- 
tainty as to the future. But now there 


is no uncertainty at all ; everything has 
happened that can happen; a view of 


the case which never occurred to me 
until lately when I was trying to real- 
ize why I didn’t find society more inter- 
esting. I did have rather a good time 
at Mrs. Badger’s reception, and the first 
two or three subsequent parties from 
the sheer novelty of seeing people again 
after so many months. Everyone was 
very cordial, and what with the lights 
and the dresses and the joy of being 
able to waltz again I didn’t miss the 
fact that no one was particularly de- 
voted to me. But as time went on 
and the novelty wore off I began to be 
painfully aware that though my men 
friends of by-gone days would be ready 
to jump overboard to rescue me in case 
I was in peril of drowning, or to get up 
a subscription for me if in pecuniary 
distress, I couldn’t count on them to 
take the least genuine interest in me 
or to talk other than the dreariest plat- 
itudes. They were superficially polite 
enough, and now and then one of them 
would take me out in the german and 
give me a woolly lamb or a tinsel star” 
—indicating a small collection of toys 
of this description on her dressing-ta- 
ble, husbanded for the benefit of baby 
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—‘“‘but almost invariably I was made 
to feel when one of them strolled up to 
me with his hands in his pockets and 
emitted a few commonplace sentences, 
that he did it out of charity, and that he 
meant at the same time politely to give 
me to understand that having made 
my choice I must abide by it and not 
expect any very great exertion on his 
part. Iwas provoked by this at first, 
but after reflection I realized that I 
had no real right to complain ; yet find- 
ing it excessively dull to pass evening 
after evening in this wise I was spurred 
to discover a remedy, and the remedy 
dawned upon me one day all of a sud- 
den when my gaze happened to light 
on Mrs. Gregory Scott and Philip Blair 
looking into each other’s eyes in an al- 
cove. ‘There,’ said I to myself, ‘is a 
married woman who really enjoys her- 
self.’ And I reasoned in the same breath, 
‘It is because she is able to forget that 
she is married.’ And then, Fred, if you 
will believe it of me, I caught myself 
asking whether I also couldn’t manage 
to lay the flattering unction to my soul 
that I was nobody’s wife, and forget 
you, if only for an evening ortwo. Not 
that I wished to consign you to obliv- 
ion for all time, as I am afraid that 
Mrs. Scott has practically done in the 
case of Gregory ; but I was painfully 
conscious of an immediate intention to 
try to become a little more like my old 
self, cost what it might.” 

“While it is doubtless a less simple 
matter to obtain a divorce in this com- 
monwealth as compared with many of 
the Western States, still I think, my 
dear, that any judge * 

“Wait until I have finished, Fred, 
and when you hear how utterly I was 
disappointed, you will agree that I have 
been punished sufficiently. After mak- 
ing up my mind to carry out my fell 
design, I cast about me for a victim on 
whom to exercise my powers of fascina- 
tion and an opportunity for exercising 
them. Among the men I used to know 
before we were married, Reginald Rob- 
bins has been the least indifferent since. 
I never knew him very well, but I have 
always rather liked him, and he has 
been growing steadily handsome, so 
when he happened to speak to me at 
Mrs. Sloane’s musicale a few evenings 
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later, I said to myself, ‘Why won't he 
do?’ He has naturally a gallant man- 
ner, and somehow it seemed to me that 
evening when he bent down to speak to 
me that he had quite the air of devotion. 
At any rate, I tried to appear corre- 
spondingly gracious and glad to see him, 
and I astonished myself by the spritely, 
not to say flippant, style of my conver- 
sation. I felt my heart going pit-a-pat 
from excitement at my efforts, and I 
kept saying to myself, ‘Now you mustn't 
think of Fred, or baby, or anybody, but 
just go ahead and enjoy yourself.’ As 
for Mr. Robbins, he looked astonished 
himself at first, then puzzled, and then 
a strange gleam of animation came over 
his features, and he gazed at me in a 
way which showed me that he thought 
he understood. Someone began to sing 
an ardent, tremendous piece from the 
Italian, and through it I was conscious 
of his eyes riveted upon me, and when 
the song was finished he bent down and 
whispered in my ear in the confidential 
fashion which the men who are devoted 
to other people’s wives ordinarily as- 
sume. What he said was commonplace 


enough, but the way in which he said it 
sent the blood flying to my cheeks. I 
felt that everyone in the room must be 
looking at me, and I was conscious of 
thinking how disagreeable it was, and 
was glad to have him just then offer me 


his arm to take me into supper. At 
supper he was my devoted slave, and I 
employed the intervals while he was 
gone to get me things in soothing my 
ruffled spirit and trying to persuade 
myself that I found him entrancing. 
Fortified by a glass of champagne, I 
submitted to take his arm again and be 
led away from the world at large into 
the conservatory, where we established 
ourselves mysteriously in a corner as I 
had often seen Mrs. Scott and my other 
prototypes do. On the way he let fall 
two or three complimentary speeches, 
each one of which affected me like so 
many bits of ice dropped down my back, 
in spite of my predilection to find them 
charming, so that when we faced each 
other after sitting down I felt like a 
ramrod. Still determined to persevere, 
I resolutely wreathed my face in a com- 
placent smile, and put my hands, meta- 
phorically speaking, over my ears to 
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shut out the still, small voices which 
seemed to be whispering, ‘What’ a fool 
you are, what a fool you are!’ Then he 
began to talk, giving me to understand, 
in a low, confidential tone, that his life 
was not what it might be for the lack 
of a controlling influence, and ever and 
anon he would bend his dark eyes up- 
on me in an ardent way, ostensibly in 
search of the sympathy which I was 
expected to bestow, and indicating, as 
plainly as could be, short of actual 
speech, that I might become that con- 
trolling influence if I would. Here was 
exactly the situation I had longed for ; 
and yet, struggle as I would to pump 
up a corresponding degree of enthusi- 
asm, I found myself sitting tongue-tied 
and coldly indifferent. My emotions of 
disgust had given place to mockery, 
and instead of being absorbed and 
thrilled by the confidences of my vic- 
tim, as I had expected, I was conscious 
of thinking how ridiculous he was, and 
I could not help comparing him with 
you and reflecting how infinitely nicer 
you were in every way, and what a goose 
I was to be sitting there. All this, my 
dear, when I ought to have been yearn- 
ingly interested and encouraging. You 
may imagine what a come down it was 
for me. I had wished with all my soul 
to be sympathetic and to thrill with the 
pride of conquest, and the outcome was 
that while he murmured to me about 
his past life I could scarcely keep my 
eyes off his nose, which he has a way 
of twinkling like a bunny rabbit, a 
peculiarity I had never noticed before. 
It was simply terrible to be sitting 
there scrutinizing him in cold blood 
after leading him on; and yet the in- 
tenser he became, the more hilarious I 
grew inwardly, and I don’t know what 
would have been the upshot—I am 
afraid I might have laughed in his face 
—had I not happened to spy you in the 
distance and sprung to my feet saying 
that you were looking for me. An ex- 
pression of surprise and disappoint- 
ment came over my victim’s features at 
my abrupt termination of our ¢éte-d- 
téte, but he whispered with eager ear- 
nestness, ‘On what afternoons shall I be 
likely to find you at home?’ seeking at 
the same moment to retain my hand 
with an endearing pressure, a symptom 
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of his regard so little to my fancy that, 
lookuig him steadily in the eyes, I an- 
swered, with a cold precision which he 
could not mistake: ‘I am never at 
home in the afternoon, Mr. Robbins.’ 
Poor fellow! His devotion to me since 
has been limited to very distant bows ; 
but I—I am a blighted being, Fred; 
and, as I said to you just now, you will 
have to be very good to me for the rest 
of my life. And I am getting gray, to 
cap the climax,” Josephine added, hold- 
ing up to the light for close scrutiny a 
single long hair detached by the sweep 
of her comb. 

As I have already hinted, these ob- 
servations on the part of my wife were 
of peculiar interest to me at this time, 
for I was in process of mulling over in 
my mind my own experiences of society 
as a married man. Having admitted 


that she was much to be pitied for the 
forlornness of her state, I ventured to 
remark, with a tentative air: 

“ Does it not seem to you, my dear, 
little short of inhuman that married 
people should be incapable of deriving 
pleasure from the society of their fel- 


low beings of the opposite sex merely 
because they happen to be devoted to 
each other?” 

“Tt is true of you, then, also?” 
queried Josephine, with a little gush 
of happiness. “I was not sure how it 
would be in the case of a man.” 

“T was stating the problem hypo- 
thetically,” I replied, with gravity. Jose- 
phine regarded me narrowly, and said 
she had noticed that I had been singu- 
larly non-committal. 

“Surely I have complained often 
enough of being bored,” I answered. 

“At first, perhaps ; but recently I have 
been struck by the fact that you were 
perking up. Who, pray, gave you that 
rose-bud?” she added, indicating the 
single trophy which I had carried away 
from the german of that evening. 

“Mrs. Guy Sloane.” 

I spoke with an affectation of indif- 
ference which was inconsistent with the 
confusion of my cheeks. 

“Precisely! I have no doubt,” con- 
tinued Josephine, with sardonic de- 
liberateness, “that she would be very 
proud to add you to her collection.” 

To the married man the members 
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of the society in which he moves pos- 
sess an identity more distinct than for 
the young buck who still fancies that 
he may any day set out on an explor- 
ing expedition to the North Pole, or 
decide to settle in Seattle. The Bene- 
dict arranges them and dockets them 
in his mind’s eye with much the same 
unconscious cerebration with which 
the accustomed whist - player sorts his 
hand. Toa discriminating taste Mrs. 
Guy Sloane is unquestionably the most 
attractive and interesting of all the 
young married women who are social- 
ly significant in the society to which 
Josephine and I belong. She is not 
a flibbertigibbet and purely volatile 
like Mrs. Gregory Scott, nor aggres- 
sively worldly like Mrs. Willoughby 
Walton; but she lacks neither the 
piquancy and dash of the one nor the 
enterprise, graciousness, and magnifi- 
cent proclivities of the other. Mrs. 
Scott is a rampant waltzer, and when 
there is no dancing to be had is per- 
petually in corners. Mrs. Walton is 
nothing if not ultra fashionable. Her 
costumes are marvels of the dress- 
maker’s art, if somewhat scantier than 
occasion requires. She entertains su- 
perbly, participates ardently in every- 
thing in vogue, from a grand recep- 
tion to a mysteriously conducted Chi- 
nese theatre-party, and manages at 
the same time to inspire more or less 
curiosity in the social mind as to the 
nature of the intimacies which she 
wages with successive members of the 
male sex. But no breath of scandal 
has ever dallied with the name of Mrs. 
Guy Sloane. She is no less genial in 
her tendencies than Mrs. Walton ; her 
establishment is even more complete 
in that it is artistic and original. One 
who dines with Mrs. Willoughby may 
count on caviare and terrapin, but it 
is only at Mrs. Guy’s that you are 
liable to hear the centrepiece of flow- 
ers suddenly discourse sweet music, or 
find yourself masticating a genuine 
Japanese repast — snails, seaweed, raw 
fish, and saki water—served by maidens 
from the far East on their bended 
knees, after the most approved Oriental 
fashion. But it is not merely that 
Mrs. Guy is delightfully unconven- 
tional; a more salient charm is the 
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refined and refining cast of her intel- 
ligence. She is a patron of the arts, 
a student of books, and a promoter 
of culture ; she is prodigiously prom- 
inent in philanthropy and tenement- 
house reform ; celebrities from abroad 
bring letters to her, and her domestic 
circle of admirers includes the bright- 
est minds of the community. 

Unlike Josephine, I had returned to 
society free from roseate anticipations 
and almost under protest. I had not 
expected to be amused, and even my 
untoward experience with pretty Polly 
Flinders left me pensive rather than 
sore. I drifted aimlessly from house 
to house, nursing the scarcely con- 
cealed consciousness that I would in- 
finitely rather be at my own fireside 
with the wife of my bosom than galli- 
vanting in the gay world. In talking 
to the unmarried girls I labored under 
the dread that I was obstructing pre- 
matrimonial billing and cooing, and I 
found the average married woman of 
Josephine’s age complacently ruminant 
as a milch cow and disposed to enthusi- 
asm only at the mention of her hus- 
band’s name. However much you may 
admire a man it is scarcely exhilarating 
to be obliged to listen to a recapitula- 
tion of his virtues and opinions until 
you are enabled to stifle the flow of 
conjugal eloquence with chicken - salad 
and aroll, After two or three experi- 
ences of this kind I suffered myself, by 
way of preference, to be buttonholed, 
on the plea of a glass of champagne, in 
the supper-room after nearly every- 
body had left it, by Gillespie Gore, whose 
views on the tariff, though wearisome, 
are encyclopedic ; or I would establish 
myself by the side of some middle-aged 
mother so absorbed in keeping an eye 
on her daughter as to be unaware if I 
was passably somnolent. 

But the most devoted husband must 
feel impelled at last, by dint of pur- 
poseless drivel on his own part, if by 
no other motive, to try to make the 
best of a distasteful situation. Heaven 
knows I had no inelination to flirt 
with anybody, as did my darling, ac- 
cording to her own confession, and not 
once did it occur to me that I wished 
myself unfettered by the vows of mar- 
riage. I was too radiantly happy to 
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desire to obscure or blot out for a mo- 
ment the image of Josephine from my 
social retina. But, on the other hand, I 
was distinctly weary of wandering from 
drawing-room to drawing-room with- 
out a purpose, and just as Josephine’s 
attention gradually centred itself on 
certain women with a view to emulat- 
ing their behavior, my starved state of 
mind turned for recreation and com- 
panionship in a similar direction. 

The three women to whom I have 
already alluded stood out conspicuous- 
ly from the rest as the leading social 
spirits of the hour. I hesitated briefly 
between them, but only briefly. A few 
words with Mrs. Gregory Scott sufficed 
to convince me that though she might 
grow in favor with me, I should never 
do for her. We had been acquaint- 
ances in former days, before either she 
or I were married; but we had never 
been particularly sympathetic. She 
had been inclined, I think, to regard 
me as a little slow, and though she re- 
ceived my present advances gracious- 
ly enough, her small, snapping eyes 
seemed to say that whoever aspired to 
stand high in her regard must be in 
attendance early and late, be prodigal 
of flowers and small attentions, be 
ready to fetch and carry and make him- 
self generally useful. My need was 
companionship, not servitude ; accord- 
ingly I made my bow and turned else- 
where. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Willoughby 
Walton, with all her social prestige, im- 
pressed me as aspiring chiefly to repro- 
duce the type of fashionable woman 
who figures in the pages of contempo- 
rary Parisian fiction ; and just as the bas- 
tard imitations of the French novelists 
written in our mother tongue seem to 
me wholly to lack the fascination of 
their Gallic prototypes, the reflection 
was forced upon me that I should find 
an affair with Mrs. Willoughby no less 
insipid than compromising. The world 
may pardon a man who is enthralled by 
a woman who knows no scruples, but it 
justly jeers at one who dangles at the 
heels of a woman who merely pretends 
to be bad. The trouble with Mrs. Wil- 
loughby Walton is that she only makes 
believe ; she does her very best to let 
people suppose that she is stupendous- 
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ly immoral, and yet the world is well 
aware in its secret soul that when 
brought to the seratch shé has the vir- 
tue of anun. In her case all is smoke 
and there is no fire. She reminds one, 
“by her general attitude of depravity, 
of those nervous, fiery-looking steeds 
which snort and sidle and caracole and 
champ until they reek with foam, but 
which can never be induced to run 
away. Women of her type are, so to 
speak, neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 
red herring. Indeed it would seem not 
altogether unfitting if the Deity in His 
infinite wisdom were to consign them 
in the great hereafter to a limbo, neither 
heaven nor hell, similar to that which 
confined the caitiff choir of angels in 
Dante’s Inferno, who neither were fajth- 
ful to God nor rebellious. 


‘* The heavens expelled them not to be less fair, 
Nor them the nethermore abyss receives, 
For glory none the damned would have from 

them.” 


But, as I have already intimated, no 
charge of indiscretion had ever been 
brought against Mrs. Guy Sloane. As 


I watched her furtively I recognized 
that she was neither shallow nor fast, 
that she was alike cultured and uncom- 


promising. I may have reflected also 
that Josephine, though eminently intel- 
ligent and well educated, did not pro- 
fess to be a clever person, and that it 
would be interesting to discuss the 
phases of advanced thought with one 
who manifestly aspired to keep abreast 
of the times. Since my duty to my 
wife and the world at large required 
my occasional presence in society, why 
not seek companionship with so edify- 
ing a personage, instead of kicking my 
heels in semi-somnolence? In my 
bachelor days, although we had been ac- 
quaintances, I had rather avoided Mrs. 
Sloane from the fatuous diffidence which 
often restrains a youth from accosting 
a woman of so much consideration. It 
was consequently delightfully reassur- 
ing that she should receive me without 
a trace of haughtiness or reserve on the 
occasion when I made my first advances 
to her. We talked together only for a 
few minutes before she was appropri- 
ated by someone else, but later in the 
evening, while I was standing aimlessly 
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among a group of other husbands wait- 
ing for their wives, who were dancing 
the german, she chose to beckon me 
forth to receive the rosebud which it 
was her privilege to bestow. After 
conducting her to her seat I lingered 
for a few minutes in conversation, and 
when I rose to go she said, with sweet, 
frank graciousness, which withal sa- 
vored of confidence : 

* Do come and see me.” 

Hence it was that when Josephine 
unbosomed to me the conclusion at 
which she had arrived, I inquired if it 
did not seem to her little short of in- 
human that married people should be 
incapable of deriving pleasure from the 
society of their fellow beings of the op- 
posite sex merely because they hap- 
pened to be devoted to each other. I 
had made up my mind to call on Mrs. 
Sloane, and so far as my own sex was 
concerned was not altogether prepared 
at this juncture to agree with my dar- 
ling. 


Ss 


“ Come and see me ” is the supplicat- 
ing formula ever on the lips of the 
married women with social proclivities. 
The other woman’s husband to whom 
it is addressed instinctively replies 
that he will make a point of doing so, 
but in nine cases out of ten never goes. 
Verily, if a married man were to try to 
sip afternoon tea at every hearth where 
he is confidingly invited to make him- 
self at home, he would soon be bank- 
rupt in days and hours. 

To the married man who is busy 
down-town all day an afternoon call is 
a serious circumstance. It involves 
feverish hurry, if not the expense of a 
cab, in order to get up-town and make 
himself presentable before it is too late. 
You bound up-stairs two steps at atime, 
change your shirt, boots, and necktie, 
slip on a black coat, and deaf to domes- 
tic outcries, bolt from the house, and 
at about a quarter past five halt, per- 
spiring and breathless, at the desired 
threshold. 

You find your hostess in an artistic 
drawing-room, where a freshly-kindled 
wood-fire sputters invitingly and the 
waning daylight has given place to a 
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pink or saffron atmosphere provided 
by a trio of lamps with festive shades. 
You are likely, if the house-maid be 
careless, to detect a faint aroma of 
kerosene, otherwise of violets. A posse 
of spotted china dragons gapes at you 
from the fireplace, and an array of 
small silver ornaments twinkles at you 
from low plush tables; you catch a 
general glint of vellum-bound volumes 
and photographs of wan-eyed women in 
queer frames, and sundry sepia etchings 
on the wall, and a variety of brilliant- 
hued cushions disguising the discom- 
fort of numerous quaintly - fashioned 
chairs and sofas, and forth from her 
shadowy corner the mistress of it all, 
blithe, sinuous, and gracious, stretches 
a welcoming hand and waves you to a 
seat with soft-toned greetings. 

You recite the current news of the 
hour while the mechanical, mysterious 
man-servant establishes the burnished 
urn and the Japanese tray resplendent 
with the daintiest silverware and cups 
and saucers. In silence you watch 


your hostess saturate the tea-leaves 


with sphinx-like preoccupation, as 
though she were performing a sacrifi- 
cial rite, and it is only when she has left 
the chemical process to fulfil itself and 
has dropped back among her cushions 
that you feel words to be seemly. 
And then you talk, you and she also— 
talk of anything and everything, of 
the book of verses close to her hand, 
of the ethical considerations govern- 
ing divorce, of the latest phase in art, 
of Christian science, of Heine, of the 
sweating system, or of the Australian 
ballot law. The conversation flows 
with the quiet intensity of a river, the 
battle-door and shuttle-cock of argu- 
ment proceeds with delightful agility 
on either part. You marvel at your 
own fluency almost as much as at the 
felicity and cleverness of her diction, 
and you realize that you are being 
spurred to put your best foot forward. 
You are conservative, naturally, being 
a lawyer, and as a man of the world in- 
clined to be sceptical and material- 
istic; she, on the other hand, leans 
toward ideality, or truth, as she de- 
lights to call it, and she rebuts the 
blows of your cold logic with fervid 
syllogisms. A Christian worshipper, she 
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yet has a warm corner in her heart for 
Buddha ; an allopath and, in her own 
words, a humble devotee of science, 
she smiles like a seraph at mysterious 
cures ; and her interrogative eyebrows 
perpetually fend from satire the splay- 
foot of the impressionist. 

How deftly she remembers your prej- 
udices in respect to cream and sugar 
when the chemical process is complete 
and she proffers you a cup of tea! A 
man’s wife may live to be a hundred 
and yet never be certain whether he 
takes one lump or two; women like 
Mrs. Guy Sloane need to be told but 
once. And while you dally with your 
cup and munch a delicate shred of 
bread and butter or a biscuit of evan- 
escent and fairy-like thinness, she pur- 
sues her argument with a glib and wist- 
ful intensity which holds you in its 
thrall until another visitor arrives or 
the tones of the clock warn you that 
your dinner hour is approaching. 

“You will come again soon,” she 
says, wistfully, as you bow low over 
her outstretched hand, and you mur- 
mur that you assuredly will, and as 
you scurry home, so as to be in time 
for the family mutton, the odor of vio- 
lets is in your nostrils and you shrink 
from ugliness and squalor (pronounced 
squalor) with the sensitiveness of one 
whose esthetic instincts have been glo- 
riously catered to. 

So it is the first time and the second, 
and so it is substantially the fifth, and 
then there comes a change; a gradual 
one, but nevertheless a change, and on 
her part, not on yours. You have found 
each recurring call as enjoyable, if not 
more so, than the last, and have come 
to regard these five o’clock meetings 
as one of your most agreeable diver- 
sions from workaday routine. She has 
lent you books bristling with modern 
thought, and you have read them, and 
you have bent the full blast of your 
intelligence on the tenement - house 
problem and the development of the 
stage, and learned to distinguish be- 
tween an artist and a painter, so that 
you are a perfect arsenal of eager, com- 
bative opinions on these several sub- 
jects. Yet you are asking yourself 
why itis that, though you are far bet- 
ter equipped and consequently a much 
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more interesting companion than at 
first, she manifests a certain listless- 
ness while you are talking, and instead 
of appreciating and endeavoring to an- 
swer your subtleties shows a disposi- 
tion to avoid discussion. She wears, 
too, an air of gentle, cold melancholy, 
as though she were disappointed in you, 
which is puzzling and disconcerting. 
You interrogate your inner conscious- 
ness as to how you can possibly have of- 
fended her, and you remain nonplussed. 
It seems to you, as she sits toying with 
her teaspoon, that her eyebrows have 
become almost scornful. What is the 
matter? What have you done? 

But for Josephine the cause might 
never have been revealed to me in my 
own particular experience with Mrs. 
Guy Sloane. As it was, I remained 
completely mystified until our intimacy 
had faded into commonplace acquaint- 
ance. There was never any breach be- 
tween us, never a disagreeable word ; 
yet little by little the emanation of her 
chilling, listless disdain reduced me to 
wondering silence. Conscious that my 
conversation was listened to with per- 
functory politeness, I became tongue- 
tied and moody in my turn, and so far 
ill at ease that on one occasion I de- 
voured involuntarily the entire supply 
of thin shreds of bread and butter, 
whereupon she summoned the mysteri- 
ous man-servant, and with a haughty, 
pitiful smile bade him bring a fresh re- 
lay. There was a perpetual sadness in 
her expression which told me more 
plainly at each successive meeting that 
I had been weighed in the balance and 
been found wanting, a sadness which 
seemed to imply that she had put her 
trust in me in vain. At one of our last 
interviews, when she was more than 
commonly plaintive, and I was beating 
my brain to discover the cause of my 
unworthiness, I asked myself the ques- 
tion, if it could possibly be that she ex- 
pected me to clasp her in my arms and 
fold her to my breast after the manner 
of M. de Camors and other worthies ; 
but I dismissed the idea as out of the 
question. Had it been Mrs. Willough- 
by Walton—absit omen; but it was sac- 
rilege even to formulate such an idea 
concerning Mrs. Guy Sloane. 

“She would have screamed if you 
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had, and there would have been a ter- 
rible scene, and she would never have 
spoken to you again,” said Josephine, 
when I laid the matter before her. 
“Still she would have forgiven you in 
her secret soul, which she will never do 
now,” she added, with gentle jubilation. 

“What have I done?” 

“Done? You have committed, Fred, 
the unpardonable sin—to a woman— 
of seeming more interested in the sub- 
jects you were discussing than in her, 
of forgetting her in your enthusiasm 
for a notion or idea.” 

“But she was interested in the sub- 
jects herself at first, fully as much as L 
It was her enthusiasm which aroused 
mine.” 

“Poor simple innocent! Are you so 
guileless as to suppose that a woman 
like Mrs. Sloane is content to have a 
man call upon her once or twice a week 
simply to discuss subjects? I grant 
you that she is interested in subjects, 
or rather that she interests herself in 
them, but they are by themselves 
merely so many husks in her inten- 
tion. I can see you, Fred, completely 
engrossed in the consideration of some 
grand problem to the utter forgetful- 
ness of everything else, and under the 
goad of genuine conviction pouring out 
a torrent of speech with the impetus 
of a steam fire-engine; I can see you, 
dear, I can see you. And you flattered 
yourself, I dare say, that your logic was 
unanswerable and that your argument 
was knocking hers into a cocked hat, 
and you never dreamed for one moment 
of the cold shower - bath effect which 
your magnificent harangue was having 
upon her sensibilities and hopes.” 

“Hopes of what?” 

“Don’t interrupt me, Fred, and . 
don’t misunderstand me. Mrs. Sloane 
is a woman whose good name is above 
suspicion. AsI said to you a minute 
ago, if you had kissed her she would 
have screamed and been mortally of- 
fended ; an avowal of passion would 
have shocked and distressed her irre- 
parably, for she never harbored such an 
expectation in her life. But, on the 
other hand, in admitting you to her 
intimacy she had definite hopes which 
you have failed to satisfy; hopes of 
sympathy, of mutual confidences as to 
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your and her most secret and personal 
affairs, of inducing you to substitute 
her for me as an intellectual companion 
so far as was compatible with entire 
respectability ; all of which might have 
been extremely harassing for poor me 
had you not been the delightful, ob- 
tuse, true-to-your-own-dear-wifey dar- 
ling that you are. In short, Fred, she 
asked for bread and you gave her a 
stone.” 

“In other words, she expected me to 
fall in love with her?” 

“Call it ‘sympathize with her ;’ 
‘love’ is such a strenuous term. She 
expects the individuals who belong to 
her collection to be sympathetic, that’s 
all. She and her husband, though they 
preserve outward appearances, agreed 
to disagree long ago, as everyone knows ; 
and accordingly she is lonely, poor 
soul (what would she say if she knew 
that insignificant little I had ventured 
to pity her !), and in her loneliness she 
reaches out after other women’s hus- 
bands for sympathy, somewhat as the 
cuckoo usurps the nests and sucks the 
eggs of other birds. She’s a sort of 
social cuckoo, Fred, but of the most 
refined, fastidious, delicate kind. She 
would be incapable of creating a scan- 
dal in the heinous sense of the term, 
and had she succeeded in getting you 
into her clutches your duties would 
not have been severe. You would have 
been expected to divine that she was 
unhappy—she would have given you 
to understand it in a variety of ways 
without ever condescending to tell you 
so in express words—and to imply by 
your manner that did not other ties 
on her side and yours forbid, matters 
might be very different. You would 
have been expected to hint at my little 
failings without actually mentioning 
them, so as to give her an opportunity 
to rhapsodize exaltedly on the stern- 
ness of fate and the pathos of disjoint- 
ed wedlock. You would have been ex- 
pected to follow her moods—to rejoice 
when she was glad and to be lugubri- 
ous when she was depressed — and to 
be at her beck and call sufficiently to 
be willing to fill places at the last 
minute at her dinner-parties (by which 
means she would be able to dispense 
with my society excepting on the one 
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or two formal occasions in every year 
when she would invite us both to- 
gether), and to pass examinations on 
the marked passages in the books she 
lent you. And in return, Fred, she 
would have vouchsafed you on every 
occasion her most yearning smile and 
her most gracious hand-pressure, and 
she would never have wearied of hold- 
ing forth to you, beside her dainty tea- 
table by subdued lamp-light, upon all 
the osophies.” 

“ Dearest,” said I, as Josephine, hay- 
ing concluded her exposition, regarded 
me with a suspicion of mockery in her 
dark eyes, “ you should have put me on 
my guard; you should not have sub- 
jected your Frederick to such untoward 
liabilities.” 

“So I did. I warned you at the 
start — the evening she gave you the 
rose-bud—that she would be proud to 
add you to her collection. But what 
use would it have been to warn you?” 
Josephine added, eating her words with 
the sweet complacency peculiar to the 
female logician ; “you would not have 
believed me. Have you forgotten your 
haughty refusal to subscribe to my 
proposition, that married people who 
love each other cannot expect to have 
a very good time in society ?” 

“And I have suffered for it,” I re- 
plied, meekly. 

“We have both of us suffered in 
making the discovery ; but it is a gen- 
uine discovery. Hold up your right 
hand, Fred, and repeat after me to 
show that you are thoroughly contrite 
and convinced: Married people—who 
really love each other — cannot expect 
to have—a very good time in society.” 

I did as I was bid, and I was tempted 
to add a heart-felt amen, which evi- 
dently suggested to Josephine that I 
had derived from her formula hopes of 
emancipation beyond her purpose, for 
she hastened to add, with distinctness : 

** All the same, we shall have to con- 
tinue to accept invitations now and 
then ; we owe it to ourselves and to 
baby to do so. And I am rather in- 
clined to think that, having once and 
finally dismissed all roseate anticipa- 
tions and made up our minds to expect 
very little, we shall really enjoy our- 
selves tolerably well.” 
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“Just as people who have lost a leg 
gradually find life bearable in the teeth 
of being obliged to hobble.” 

“ What an unpleasant analogy, Fred! 
No, dear, I expect to reap my enjoy- 
ment from the consciousness of how 
very much nicer you are than other 
men and from being glad that it is so.” 


VE. 


Sam my predecessor in ownership of 
the house which I occupy, as we were 
walking away from the registry, just 
after the title had passed, “ You asked 
the other day why we wished to move, 
and I told you we needed more room. 
That was true enough; but the con- 
trolling reason is my wife’s conviction 
that we shall never have a boy so long 
as we live in that block. She began 
saying so when our fourth girl was 
born, and we have five girls now. It 
is a girl block. We have lived there 
eight years, and during all that time 
there has been but a single boy baby 
born in it, and he died within twenty- 
four hours. As I tell my wife, by 
moving we can only have another girl 
at the worst, and on the other hand a 
change may break the succession. But 
very likely you prefer girls.” 

My preferences on this score at that 
period were very vague, yet, in spite 
of my freedom from superstitions in 
general, I could not avoid the reflec- 
tion that it would have been more con- 
siderate of my vendor to mention this 
flaw in the title before the papers were 
passed, if he felt it incumbent upon 
him to do so at all. Accordingly, when 
my wife divulged to me, one day about 
a year later, that the couple in ques- 
tion, who were living in an adjacent 
street, had been blessed with twins, 
and girl twins at that, I was ungener- 
ous enough to wave my dinner napkin 
around my head and to chant a pean. 

“Perhaps that will remove the spell 
from our block,” said Josephine, yearn- 
ingly. 

“Who knows?” I answered, snatch- 
ing at the suggestion, for, to tell the 
truth, by reason doubtless of the very 
fact that ours was said to be a girl 
block, we had both set our hearts on 
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having a boy. And although the ap- 
palling character of our predecessor's 
statistics had been somewhat modified 
by the discovery that of the twenty 
houses in our row several were oc- 
cupied by old maids, and one by an 
elderly single gentleman, and several 
more by people who had no children at 
all, and at least four by couples whose 
children were too old to have been born 
within the specified eight years, the 
most searching investigation on the 
part of Josephine had failed to invali- 
date his testimony regarding the gen- 
der in the households where there had 
been births. As a consequence she had 
confided to me more than once that she 
felt in her bones it would be a girl, 
and, though I wore a confident front in 
her presence, the serenity of my brow 
could not always dispel the haunting 
recollection that I had seen men at the 
club lose a dozen games of whist run- 
ning by obstinately sticking to the same 
seat. Analogously, was it not highly 
probable that by braving destiny I had 
entailed upon myself a long line of 
daughters ? 

The birth of little Fred in the teeth 
of local tradition and parental forebod- 
ing was followed at a comparatively 
short period by the arrival of another 
son, whose angelic presence — such is 
the contrariness of human nature — 
evoked from his mother, after she and 
he were comfortably out of the woods, 
an insinuation to the effect that there 
might be too much of a good thing. 

“You mustn't think for an instant 
that I would wish baby to be other 
than the sweet little cherub he is ”— 
these were her exact words — “but if 
we should ever have another, Fred, I 
do hope it will be a girl.” 

“Tf we should have another!” The 
tentativeness (as the novelists say) of 
the expression betrayed that even Jo- 
sephine, with all her eagerness for a 
daughter, was not without some qualms 
on the score of adding to our joint 
parental burdens. It isa common 
device, both among people who have 
nothing to do and those whose mission 
it is to stimulate thrifty instincts in 
the young, to call attention to the enor- 
mous sum total of pennies which re- 
sults from beginning with a penny, and 
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then doubling the penny, and after 
multiplying the product by two to con- 
tinue doubling the successive multi- 
plications once a day for a calendar 
month. The product is in the millions, 
if not billions. While it cannot be said 
that the responsibilities and expenses 
of the modern parent mount upward 
with quite the same fatal facility as in 
the case of the pennies (let the unmer- 
cenary or merely arithmetical substi- 
tute horse-shoe nails), there is certainly 
considerable analogy between the two 
processes. Leaving aside as too path- 
ological for mention the circumstance, 
including a monthly nurse at ever so 
much a minute and meals by herself, 
which attends the ushering into exist- 
ence of each successive little stranger, 
the modern paterfamilias may be said 
to lay the apex stone of his inverted 
pyramid by the purchase of a _baby- 
carriage—to be relined and refurbished 
for each new- comer. And then, O ye 
gods! mark how the pyramid mounts 
and spreads! From the baby-wagon to 
the rattle and the woolly horse ; from 
the woolly horse to the balloon, the tri- 
cycle (or a doll which will shut her 
eyes), and two extra quarts of milk 
daily ; from extra quarts of milk daily to 
extra chops and eggs daily, boots and 
shoes, the kindergarten, rabbits, and 
puzzling interrogatories to be answered 
concerning the Infinite; from puzzling 
interrogatories to the safety (?) bicycle 
(or a doll which will talk), manual train- 
ing in carpentry, the dancing academy, 
and patent - leather pumps, plates for 
the teeth, the whooping-cough, a mini- 
ature steam -engine (or a doll’s house 
which is broader than the door - sill), 
and a detective camera; from a detec- 
tive camera—prithee, is it not a goodly 
pile already? And yet its proportions 
are still but a tithe of what will follow. 
Upward and ever broadening mounts 
your pyramid until its surface rivals 
in magnificent area that famous hat 
of the Quangle Wangle Quee of Leer’s 
ditty : 


‘“*For his hat was one hundred and two feet 
wide, 
With ribbons and bibbons on every side, 
And bells and buttons and loops and lace, 
So that nobody ever could see the face 
Of the Quangle Wangle Quee!” 


Verily the married man of to-day 
with a rising family becomes frightened 
if he allows himself to ponder the situ- 
ation. He lies awake at night and is 
disposed to offer a chair to every life- 
insurance agent who intrudes upon his 
privacy. And, as Josephine often says, 
the worst of it is, there is really nothing 
to be done about it. Would you have 
the children wear the same thin flannels 
all the year round? Do you relish the 
idea of seeing little Fred arrive at man’s 
estate with crooked front teeth, when 
by the outlay of a few paltry dollars at 
the present time they can be made reg- 
ular as a palisade? Are the sons of 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to be sent to a 
summer school in the Adirondacks and 
ours made to breathe sea-air all the year 
round? Is little Josephine to go with- 
out a kodak when her dearest friend, 
Polly Dolly Adeline, is pressing the 
button from morning until night? As- 
suredly not. Against luxuries we turn 
a stony countenance ; but who will deny 
that warm underwear, regular front 
teeth, occasional change of atmosphere, 
and development of the artistic instincts 
are not necessaries which parents are 
bound to provide for their offspring ? 

When destiny finally matched our two 
boys with a sister apiece — not twins, 
thank you—discussion between us as to 
whether sons or daughters are more to 
be desired became in a certain sense fu- 
tile for Josephine and me; and yet the 
theme is one which crops up between 
us with tolerable frequency from the 
very reason that we are confronted by 
both horns of the dilemma. 

“T don’t think I should have had any 
particular preference at the beginning 
for a boy rather than a girl but for that 
horrid man,” said Josephine, on one oc- 
casion. ‘Of course when he tried to 
make out that this was a girl street, I 
became just crazy for ason. Perhaps it 
is rather more satisfactory on the whole 
to have a boy at the head of the family ; 
he is impressed early with a sense of 
responsibility, and that he must look 
after his sisters for the rest of his life. 
However, it doesn’t matter very much 
which comes first, provided you have 
both. But if you could only have one 
kind and you had to choose which—for- 
tunately it is decided for us—I should 
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find frightful difficulty in making up 
my mind. For your sake, Fred, I sup- 
pose I should choose a boy. I know it 
is popularly asserted that fathers are 
fonder of their daughters than their 
sons; but, on the other hand, nearly 
every man has a sneaking vanity to pre- 
serve the family name from dying out, 
which would determine him if it came 
to a choice.” 

“It might be preferable to have the 
family name die out rather than to see 
it dragged in the dust. There is always 
that risk with sons,” I answered, with 
sententious gravity. “In our walk of 
life a girl cannot readily misbehave her- 
self to any appreciable extent.” 

“You would not, however, allow any- 
one else to suggest the possibility that 
your boys could turn out badly,” said 
Josephine. “On the contrary, although 
you have never said so in precise terms, 
Iam sure you will be disappointed in 
your heart of hearts if one, or both of 
them, does not prove very remarkable— 
a Michael Angelo, or a Darwin, or Presi- 
dent of the United States.” 

“ Rather than see a son of mine Presi- 
dent of the United States——” I began, 
diverted from our theme by the invo- 
cation of the standard spectral hope 
which is used to prod the imagination 
of every youth in the country ; but Jo- 
sephine interrupted the ancestral curse 
trembling on my lips by remarking, suc- 
cinctly : 

“Nonsense. You don’t believe a word 
you are going to say, Fred.” She con- 
tinued, with a reflective air, “I admit 
that girls are not liable to fail in busi- 
ness, or forge, or drink more wine than 
is good for them. On the other hand, 
men can take care of themselves; but 
what is there more pitiable than a de- 
cayed gentlewoman? It is all very well 
to consider the enlarged sphere for fem- 
inine activity, and try to comfort one’s- 
self by the thought that they can be 
hospital nurses, or amanuenses, or re- 
porters, or doctors, or even theatrical 
managers—I am confident that my girls 
would shine in any of these capacities 
if it were absolutely necessary—but I, 
for one, can’t persuade myself that they 
are intended for that sort of thing, and I 
am morally certain that you men will see 
that they do not grow rich and famous 
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too rapidly in the work to which they 
are called. It may be that my great- 
great-cgranddaughter will be President 
—not ‘lady’ President, if you please—of 
the United States. But that is a long 
way off, and in the meantime I should 
prefer to have my daughters and their 
daughters protected by a bulwark of 
railroad shares from the cold world of 
competition in manual or mental la- 
bor. Decayed gentlewomen were pitiful 
enough when they were able to eke out 
their livelihood by putting up peaches 
and plums and strawberries; but now 
that preserves—and really just as good 
preserves—are put up at factories by the 
wholesale, they must starve if they stay 
at home. Oh, Fred, I sometimes think 
that you ought to alter your will so as 
to leave everything to the two girls; 
but then I recollect how important it 
is also that boys should have a little 
something, so that they need not sacri- 
fice their natural gifts and tastes to 
the exigencies of bread and butter. A 
few hundred dollars a year might be 
the determining factor which would en- 
able one of them to become the second 
Michael Angelo or Darwin of your fan- 
cy, instead of a humdrum bank presi- 
dent, or lawyer, or doctor.” 

Although I, for one, have not quite 
such inflated notions regarding the 
evolution of my sons as my wife would 
make out, nevertheless the married 
man who has renounced delusions on 
his own account feels at liberty to in- 
dulge his imagination to some extent 
on the subject of his offspring. Not 
merely the married man, but the mar- 
ried woman also. Whatever Josephine 
may asseverate to the contrary, I am 
confident that she cherishes quite as 
ardent hopes as I on the score both of 
her boys and of her girls. We may be 
a pair of fools, but we cannot avoid a 
secret conviction that little Fred has a 
remarkable head and brow which sug- 
gest the contour of a Webster, and that 
our second daughter is likely to take 
drawing-rooms by storm if her features 
preserve their present exquisite reg- 
ularity until maidenhood. Then take 
our younger boy. I admit that he has 
neither the masterly physiognomy nor 
the commanding aspect of his brother, 
but it is from just such habits of ab- 
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sorbing industry and from just such 
original traits that the capacity of a— 
a—well, call it a Michael Angelo or a 
Darwin and be done with it—is devel- 
oped. Then again there is our elder 
daughter. She could not be called 
handsome to-day perhaps, but those 
who deem her plain and say that she is 
all legs and arms may well afford to 
bear in mind the story of the Ugly 
Duckling which from being the butt of 
the barn-yard proved to be a swan. 
And even if she fail to be strictly beau- 
tiful, a girl with her serene intelligence 
and vitalizing enthusiasm is almost cer- 
tain to make her mark in this era of 
feminine progression. 

When comparing mine with other 
children I freely confess to a sensation 
of pride, which Josephine has assured 
me is common to parents in general. 
She declares that our opposite neighbor, 
who has seven girls—a listless, lanky set 
—is not a whit less proud of his prog- 
eny than I of mine. I could scarcely 
believe this to be the case until I hap- 
pened to condole with him one day, 
when we were walking down - town to- 


gether, on the size of his family and the 


circumstance that he had no sons. To 
my astonishment he replied : 

“Bless your heart! I wouldn’t part 
with one of them. And between you 
and me and the post, my dear sir, there 
are not seven other girls their peers in 
the entire country. Boys? If I had 
a son I should live in constant dread 
that he would blow his head off or be 
drowned while he was growing up, and 
when he was grown up that he would 
go to the demnition bow-wows. Boys? 
No, thank you, neighbor.” 

Two or three rebuffs of this kind 
have inclined me to believe that what- 
ever the predilections of parents be- 
forehand, they accept the inevitable 
with a fortitude which soon becomes 
fond devotion to their fate. I have 
rarely seen seven less attractive girls ; 
yet when I say so to Josephine she is 
apt to taunt me with the insinuation 
that our friend across the way proba- 
bly entertains similar views on the sub- 
ject of our darlings. 

“But in the first place, my dear,” I 
murmured, “we have four, two boys 
and two girls—an ideal combination— 
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and he has seven long, lanky girls, and 
no boys at all.” 

“He has told you plainly that he 
would not part with one of them for 
the world, and that he abhors the sight 
of a boy, and he is thoroughly in ear- 
nest in what he says.” 

“Surely, Josephine, you don’t main- 
tain that there is any comparison in 
point of looks, manners, or brains be- 
tween our children and his?” 

“ Not the slightest, Fred. You know 
my opinion regarding those girls per- 
fectly well; but you can’t blame him, 
poor man, for not seeing that they are 
an unattractive, homely set any more 
than people would be disposed to blame 
you because you are convinced that lit- 
tle Fred will some day set the world 
afire.” 

“But he is likely to; or—er—if not 
to set it afire exactly, to c 

“Of course he will, the darling!” 
broke in my wife, with a bubbling laugh. 
“You are too delicious for anything, 
Fred. You insist not only that your 
geese are all swans, but you expect the 
world to agree with you. Now I am 
just as confident as you that our chil- 
dren are remarkable, and no amount 
of argument could abate a jot or tit- 
tle my faith in their future ; but at the 
same time I have not the hardihood to 
demand that other people should take 
the same view. You are a veritable 
parental ostrich, Fred ; quite as com- 
plete a one as your friend across the 
street, who is very likely at this mo- 
ment to be priding himself on the fact 
that none of his seven have red hair, 
and pitying us because David and Josie 
have conspicuously gory locks.” 

“Pooh!” I answered, stiffly. “Josie’s 
hair is a beautiful shade of auburn ; any 
one of his girls might be proud to have 
hair like it. And as for David’s, it is a 
good, honest color, if it is red.” 

“There you go again, my dear. So 
are blue and green honest colors, and 
yet you could scarcely call . 

“ Pshaw!” Linterrupted, with a slight- 
ly irritated air. Even Josephine has a 
way of arguing at times which is decid- 
edly nettlesome. 

Faults? Imperfections? There are 
days when the most completely infatu- 
ated father looks gloomily askance at 
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his offspring; when it seems to him 
that their disadvantageous points stick 
out so prominently as to overshadow 
their attractions, and he almost wishes 
they had never been born. A cold in 
the head, an unbecoming costume, or 
nothing at all will transform my name- 
sake into a stolid-looking little ruffian 
whom I find difficulty in recognizing ; 
and as Josephine says, the children are 
sure to look their worst when you wish 
them to look their best She declares 
that I always select the most unpro- 
pitious times for exhibiting them ; for 
instance, just after they have finished 
supper or been on their hands and 
knees in the nursery all the afternoon, 
and she is disposed to rate me for ex- 
hibiting them at any time on the ground 
that nine people out of ten who come to 
the house would prefer not to see them. 
However this may be, I have noticed 
that, whereas they will be excruciatingly 
polite to any chance person who happens 
in, they seem to take a fiendish satisfac- 
tion in ignoring or merely grunting at 
your bosom friend or the judge of the 
Supreme Court whom you have asked 
to dinner. And if, by some happy freak, 
they acquit themselves creditably so far 
as manners are concerned, is not one in- 
variably tempted to apologize for little 
Fred’s suddenly developed squint or 
Winona’s unusual lack of color ? 

It is on the occasions when the chil- 
dren are looking and behaving their 
worst that visitors are most apt to call 
attention to their resemblance either to 
my wife or me. However much you may 
inwardly resent such an imputation at 
the moment, it is not easy in these 
days, when the law of heredity is on 
everyone's lips, to escape noting with 
considerable horror, as time goes on, 
the reproduction of your own or your 
mother-in-law’s peculiarities. | When 
Josephine says that little Fred will not 
sit up straight at table because he in- 
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herits my rooted tendency to sprawl, I 
am apt to reply, if in a pesky mood, that 
David gets his red hair from his mater- 
nal great-grandmother. In this matter 
of inherited traits, be it said, a man can 
bear with far more complacency the re- 
appearance of his own ancestral fail- 
ings than those which appertain to his 
wife’s family tree. Though there may be 
room for argument as to whether little 
Fred’s furious temper (he had a way 
when small of lying on his back and 
kicking at the least provocation) was 
transmitted through Josephine’s blood 
or mine, there is not the slightest doubt 
that our eldest daughter derives her 
double chin from the old lady, my wife’s 
great aunt, whose portrait in a turban 
hangs in our dining-room. If it be 
tolerably dispiriting to note one’s own 
foibles coming to light in the second 
generation, it is far more so to en- 
counter idiosyncrasies with which you 
have no association, and for which, 
therefore, you keep no tender spot in 
your heart. I have a fellow sympathy 
with little Fred’s tendency to sprawl, 
and his disinclination to get up in time 
for breakfast ; but I tell Josephine, when 
she accounts for Winona’s abhorrence 
of oysters by the tradition that two of 
her own aunts could not abide shell-fish 
in any form, that they were a precious 
pair of donkeys. 

“Tf they were your aunts, though,” 
said Josephine to me one day with some 
warmth, “you would think it the most 
natural thing in the world, just as you 
always grandiloquently describe your 
ancestor who used to execute people as 
‘the sheriff of the county,’ whereas, if 
he had been mine, you would be sure 
to speak of him as a common hang- 
man.” 

There are occasions when Josephine 
betrays a degree of excitement dispro- 
portionate to the necessities of the sit- 
uation. 


(To be continued.) 








THE NEW PARKS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
By E. S. Nadal. 


N April, 1883, the Legislature 
of New York passed an act 
authorizing the appointment 
of a commission to select 
one or more parks beyond 
the Harlem River. This 
commission was duly ap- 
pointed, and they marked 
out the sites of the three 

large parks—Pelham, Bronx, and Van 
Cortlandt—and of the three little ones— 
Crotona, Claremont, and St. Mary’s. 
[See Map of Parks, page 453.| In June, 
1884, the Legislature passed an act giv- 
ing possession of these parks to the city 
of New York and directing the Supreme 
Court to appoint a commission to ap- 
praise the lands. This was done, and 
the lands became the property of the 
city at a cost of about $9,000,000.* 
There was much opposition to the 
measure. It was claimed that the pur- 
chase of the parks would be a heavy ex- 
pense to the city, and that the money 
was needed for other objects. Certain 
legal and constitutional objections were 
urged against the scheme. One was 
as follows: By the constitution of the 
State a city cannot issue bonds to more 
than ten per cent. of the value of its total 
assessable real estate. The value of the 
total assessable real estate in 1885 was 
estimated at $1,203,491,065. The gross 
debt, as it was called, of the city at that 
time was $131,601,103. If the parks 
were to cost $10,000,000, and bonds to 
that amount were to be issued, the city 
debt would be more than ten per cent. 
of the total assessable real estate. But 
of this gross debt more than $38,000,000 
were city bonds, which had been bought 
up and paid for, and which were part of 


* The area of the districts acquired is as follows : 


Acres. 
Van Cortlandt Pathe: .<....06626s0006.0sc000 1,069 65.100 
Bronx Park 653 
Pelham Bay Park 7 
Crotona Park 
St. Mary’s Park 
Claremont Park 
Mosholu Parkway 
Bronx and Pelham Parkway 
Crotona Parkway 


the Sinking Fund. The Court of Ap- 
peals took the side of the friends of the 
parks, and decided that a debt once 
paid has no existence, and that the true 
debt of the city was its net debt. The 
actual debt of the city was therefore 
something over $93,000,000, which left 
an abundant margin for a sufficient in- 
crease of the indebtedness to pay for 
the new parks. 

Another objection was this: One of 
the proposed parks lay outside the city 
limits. The act of the Legislature em- 
powered the city of New York to con- 
demn and take possession of property 
in Westchester County. It was alleged 
that Westchester County was as much 
outside of the control of New York City 
as Erie County, and that the Legisla- 
ture could not confer upon the city of 
New York the right to condemn and 
take possession of property outside of its 
own limits. The decision of the Court 
of Appeals was against this plea, and 
the act of 1884 was maintained intact. 

To the objection that the money re- 
quired for the purchase of the new parks 
was needed for other objects, it was an- 
swered that the acquisition by the city 
of the parks would raise the value of real 
estate in their neighborhood, and that 
the city would profit by the increased 
taxable value of the property. This was 
shown to have been the case in regard 
to Central Park. That park was bought 
in 1856. It extended from Fifty-ninth 
Street to 106th Street. The part ex- 
tending from 106th Street to 110th 
Street, which was the creation of Mr. 
Andrew H. Green, was obtained in 1859. 
From the increased taxable value of the 
property near the park, the city was 
able to pay both the principal and in- 
terest of the Park bonds, and to have 
$17,000,000 over. This property in- 
creased in value thirteen times between 
1856 and 1881. Of course this rapid 
rise was due in part to the peculiar 
shape of New York and the increase of 
population ; but the Park no doubt 
had a great effect upon it. 
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But the friends of the new parks 
were able to adduce the experience of 
other cities in support of their belief 
that parks would be a profitable invest- 
ment. The Secretary of the South Park 
Commission of Chicago wrote that the 
immediate effect of the location of parks 
was to “double and quadruple property.” 
The Boston Commission wrote that the 
“Back Bay Park is not a tax upon the 
city at large, but the increased taxes 
from the surrounding property pay its 
cost.” Other towns have had the same 
experience. The expectation of the 
friends of the new parks has been re- 
alized. Since the purchase of the prop- 
erty the ratio of taxation in the neigh- 
borhood of these parks has risen. 


The Commission for selecting the 
parks consisted of Luther R. Marsh, 
President ; Waldo Hutchins, Louis Fitz- 
gerald, Charles L. Tiffany, George W. 
McLean, Thomas J. Crombie, William 
W. Niles, and John Mullaly, Secretary— 
nearly all of whom had been active and 
conspicuous in the movement from the 
beginning. The press gave very effec- 
tive assistance. That the measure was 
ultimately carried through was due 
largely to the energy of Mr. Mullaly. 


The region of country in which the 
new parks lie has a history worthy to 
be briefly recalled. The land comprised 
in Pelham Park was originally the prop- 
erty of the family of Pell. Thomas Pell, 
of Connecticut, obtained a grant of land 
in this neighborhood from the Indians 
in 1664. Pell had obtained license to 
make the purchase from the authorities 
of Connecticut, but this region of coun- 
try was in dispute between the Connec- 
ticut English and the Dutch of the New 
Netherlands. And the Dutch do not 
appear to have acknowledged the pro- 
prietorship of Thomas Pell. When the 
English got possession of New York, 
Pell’s purchase was confirmed. Thomas 
Pell died in 1669, and was buried in 
Fairfield, Conn. He willed his property 
to his nephew, John Pell, in England, 
the only son of his only brother, the 
Rev. Dr. John Pell. This John Pell, 
who was supposed to have been lost in 
his yacht off City Island in 1702, was 
succeeded by his son Thomas, whose 
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descendants were proprietors of Pelham 
down to the time of the Revolution. 
Joseph Pell, the fourth and the last 
Lord of the Manor, as he was styled, 
died in 1776. There are many descend- 
ants of this family. 

But there had been before Pell an- 
other proprietor. This was Ann Hutch- 
inson, who in 1642 had, with her family, 
fled from the persecutions of the Puri- 
tans, and settled down in this dangerous 
and solitary place. Here she and her 
family were murdered by the Indians ; a 
young daughter alone escaped, who was 
carried off. Her old Puritan acquaint- 
ances appear to have taken her melan- 
choly death as evidence of the Divine 
anger at the woman’s heresies. One of 
them, remarking that such outrages by 
the Indians were rare, says: ‘God's 
hand is the more apparently seen herein 
to pick out this woful woman to make 
her and those belonging to her an un- 
heard-of heavy example of their cruelty 
above others.” The stream southof the 
park is called Hutchinson Brook, after 
Ann Hutchinson. It was formerly called 
Black Dog Brook. 

Bronx Park is, of course, named after 
the river. The Bronx River was named 
after a settler, Jonas Bronk, who resided 
on the bank of the river. Itis probable 
that he built a mill and laid out a farm, 
as early as 1639, about three miles from 
the mouth of the Bronx, and just oppo- 
site the village of West Farms. Here 
was situated the Lydig property. Mr. 
Lydig’s house is no longer standing. 
The property of Mr. Lorillard in the 
park has upon it a substantial and hand- 
some house. 

Van Cortlandt Park is so named be- 
cause it includes the property belonging 
to the family of that name. A house 
built by this family about the middle of 
the last century is standing, and will no 
doubt be preserved. The house was 
for a time Washington’s head-quarters, 
but was for a much longer time in the 
possession of the British and the Hes- 
sians. This property must not be con- 
fused with another Van Cortlandt prop- 
erty, which is in the town of Cortlandt, 
in the northern end of Westchester 
County. The ancestor of the Van Cort- 
landts was attached to the military ser- 
vice of the Dutch West India Company, 
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Treaty Oak, on the 


and came to New York in 1637. 

remained in New York and became one 

of the most considerable and prosper- 

ous men of the town. His property in 

Westchester County he obtained from 

the Indians, and he was confirmed in 
VoL. XI.—46 
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ace, Pelham Bay Park. 


possession of this by the English, when 
the New Netherlands became a province 
of the British crown. The English made 
the property into a manor, of which the 
Van Cortlandts had the lordship. The 
lords of Cortlandt had the privilege of 
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sending a representative to the Provin- 
cial Assembly, and the manor was held 
by a feudal tenure, for which the rent of 
forty shillings was paid annually to the 
crown on the feast-day of the Annuncia- 
tion. The property now composing Van 
Cortlandt Park was originally in the 
possession of Jacobus van Cortlandt, 
and has remained in the hands of his 
descendants down to the time of its 
purchase by the city. The late pro- 
prietors, however, were descendants 
through the female line, who had as- 
sumed the name of Van Cortlandt. 
The house just referred to was built in 
1748 by Frederick van Cortlandt, who 
refers to it in his will, written in 1749, 
as “the large stone dwelling-house 
which I am about finishing.” Two 
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Of the occurrences which took place 
during the Revolution on the ground 
now occupied by the new parks, per- 
haps the most important were the bat- 
tle at Pelham Neck and the manceuvres 
which preceded Washington’s move- 
ment on Yorktown. The battle at Pel- 
ham Neck took place on October 18, 
1777. In this fight the British much out- 
numbered the Americans. The British 
force of about four thousand was the 
advance guard of the army of General 
Howe, whose brother, Admiral Howe, 
commanded the fleet in the Sound. The 
British troops landed at Throgeg’s Neck 
and were on their way northward to 
New Rochelle. A body of some eight 
hundred Americans opposed them. 
This little force was disposed in detach- 











Stinnard House, Pelham Bay Park. 


eagles surmounted the posts of an old 
gateway, which are said in Bolton’s “ His- 
tory of Westchester” to have been spoils 
taken from a Spanish privateer, and 
presented to the house by a British ad- 


miral. These eagles have disappeared 
since the sale to the city. 


ments behind successive stone walls. 
The British, who were not expecting re- 
sistance, advanced and were fired upon 
with considerable effect by the ambus- 
cade behind the first stone wall. The 
detachment then fell back upon that at 
the second stone wall, where the British, 
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who had expected no further resistance, 
were received by a still more disastrous 
fire. The manceuvre was repeated sev- 
eral times, with the result that the Brit- 
ish loss was very heavy, being said to be 


Summer House, Ellis Place on 


as high asa thousand men, while that 


of the Americans was only twelve. The 
British force was moving northward in 
the direction of White Plains, at which 
place, a few days later, they gave the pa- 
triots one of those drubbings, the story 
of which is so depressing to the Ameri- 
ean school-boy. 

It was upon the ground near Van 
Cortlandt Park that Washington, by 
his manceuvres, deceived the British at 
New York as to his intended movement 
upon Yorktown. Vault Hill, upon 
which it is related Washington lighted 
camp-fires and ostentatiously displayed 
a few troops while the great body of his 
forces were on the march southward, is 
in Van Cortlandt Park. Vault Hill was 
so named because it was the burying- 
ground of the Van Cortlandts. The 
vaults of this cemetery served a curious 
purpose in 1776; Augustus van Cort- 
landt, who at that time held the office 
of clerk of New York, secreted in these 
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vaults the records of the city, for fear 
of their seizure and destruction by the 
British. In connection with Bronx 
Park, people, in looking at the little 
stream, will be sure to recall the fami- 


the Sound, Pelham Bay Park. 


the British fleet 
sail up that river. 


liar tradition about 
which was ordered to 


The old houses which have been 
bought with the parks, and which will be 
left standing, recall a social life which 
has long ceased to exist. The leading 
Dutch and English families in the 
neighborhood of New York had, down 
to near the middle of this century, very 
much the position of small noblesse. 
Singularly little remains by which peo- 
ple of the present day can tell just what 
kind of people they were and what sort 
of life they led. Very little in the way of 
novels or sketches exist to give an idea 
of that society. But little correspond- 
ence of the period has been published. 
The life led must have been a curious 
compromise between diverse and incon- 
gruous elements. Many of these people 
had all the essentials of refined life— 
education, competence, and traditions 
extending through several generations 
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of life in this country, and some of them 
could boast of a gentle origin and con- 
nections in the old lands. The best of 
them, no doubt, shared with the upper 
classes of European society those fine 
manners which have disappeared, or are 
disappearing, allover the world. But the 
old society of the neighborhood of New 
York, and which I have described as a 
sort of noblesse, had certain peculiar feat- 
ures and relations. It is evident, from 
some of the old houses, that the life was 
exceedingly simple, not to say narrow. 
Many of the people, no doubt, were un- 
educated. The men, especialiy near the 
city, were usually merchants or in pro- 
fessions. In Europe, arms, or some 
other employment in the service of the 
state, is the only occupation possible for 
men of this class. But it was not so 
here. <A few of the men lived the life of 
country gentlemen, but most of them 
were in some sort of business. There 
exist, no doubt, plenty of letters — of 
course the best material from which to 
construct a truthful impression of a so- 
ciety which has passed away—and these, 
when properly studied, will afford a 
representation of an interesting social 
condition, the most striking quality of 
which perhaps will be a curious compro- 
mise between inherited or imitated Eu- 
ropean ideas of class distinction upon 
the one side, and the inevitable facts in 
the life of a new country upon the 
other. 

This region has, then, recollections 
interesting to the observer of politics 
and society. To the poet, on the other 
hand, perhaps the most significant asso- 
ciations of any piece of American soil are 
those which connect it with its aborigi- 
nal inhabitants, its primeval forests, and 
those ancient facts of history written 
in the face of nature. The American 
Indian is a monotonous creature, when 
considered only as a scalper and tortur- 
er. When associated with sentimental 
notions untrue and foreign to him, he is 
also tiresome. But the truth is always 
interesting, and the Indian becomes at- 
tractive when we consider him as what 
he was, a being with nothing above his 
head but the sky, and nothing beneath 
his feet but the grass. The Westchester 
country has a great deal of Indian his- 
tory. In preparing the parade ground 


in Van Cortlandt Park, about a hundred 
skeletons were dug up, presumably In- 
dian, from the shape of the skulls. 

The changes which the vegetable and 
animated life of this region of country 
have undergone would make a good 
subject of study. Within two centuries 
wolves have been a great pest in this 
neighborhood. The Provincial Assem- 
bly enacted that in the county of West- 
chester twenty shillings should be paid 
fora grown wolf killed by a Christian, and 
ten shillings for one killed by an Indian, 
and half that sum respectively for a 
whelp. The remains of wolf- pits are 
still, or were very recently, to be seen 
not far from Pelham Park. Besides the 
deer, the wild turkey existed in great 
numbers on the verge of the forest. It 
is said that flocks of them used to fly 
from the ridge west of Van Cortlandt 
Park across Tippett’s Brook to a hill 
east of this little stream. The flight 
was always begun bya large black cock, 
and was made at sunset. The leader 
gave the note and the flock were at once 
on the wing. Beavers were at one time 
very common on the Bronx. The last 
of them was seen there about 1790. It 
is said they at one time changed the 
course of the Bronx by a dam. Of 
course beavers knew how to build dams 
long before men did ; if the current was 
feeble they saved themselves trouble by 
building the dam straight across ; but, 
if it was strong, they built the dam in a 
convex shape, so as to resist the strength 
of the water. It was therefore possible 
to tell the force of a stream from the 
shape of the beaver dams. 

The vast primeval forest which once 
covered this country may still be stud- 
ied among the mountains of Tennessee 
and North Carolina. Scarcely any ves- 
tive of this forest remains in the West- 
chester neighborhood. There are great 
trees, which perhaps in their infancy 
may have seen it. But they do not 
resemble the tall columns of the an- 
cient woods, which, owing to the press- 
ure upon them of other trees, did not 
throw out great branches laterally, and 
which, because of the want of sun, had, 
except at the top, a scant leafage ; 
those trees sought the sky, growing up- 
ward rather than outward. The ancient 
woods were very august and noble tem- 
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ples, proper places for Druid worship, 
but I doubt if they would have been so 
suitable for a public domain as the new 
parks are in their present condition. 
It is said that the old woods were si- 
lent, that the birds only sang in them 
near the clearing and cabin of some set- 
tler. The present parks, with their 
green grass, dog-wood, and lilacs, are 
better suited than these sublime scenes 
would have been to a townsman out with 
his family for a day’s recreation. The 
parks treat him sufficiently to the “sur- 
prises” of nature, a word of which the 
poets are never tired. He finds on each 
new visit that the grass and leaves are 
really green, that in May this green has 
an orange hue, and that birds really do 
sing. Nature as modified by man is 
better suited to the general run of peo- 
ple than aboriginal nature. The or- 
chards in the park are sure to be a gen- 
“eral source of pleasure. The Japanese 
think much of cherry- blossoms, make 
great use of them in their parks, train- 
ing them intoall sorts of festoons. The 
Puritan apple-blossom is, no doubt, less 
tractable ; but what is more characteris- 


tic than an old-fashioned, good-for-noth- 
ing apple-orchard, beset, when in blos- 
som, with bees, and conscious of the 
neighborhood of a cheerful and many- 
colored brook? There are many of these 
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orchards in the parks; we presume, of 
course, that they will be kept, and that 
even the stone walls will be left stand- 
ing. 

The new parks are natural parks. 
This is, of course, a great economical 
advantage. The constructors of Cen- 
tral Park have had very untractable ma- 
terial to deal with. The same thing 
may indeed be said of the city of New 
York. I have heard Mr. Green say that 
it has cost more to get New York in 
readiness to be built on than it has 
cost to build Philadelphia. Very little 
need be done to the new parks. The 
only considerable work proposed is 
upon the parkways, six hundred feet 
wide, connecting them. They are to be 
laid out with two or three rows of trees, 
grass-plats, carriage-roads, and foot- 
paths, ete. It would, no doubt, be well 
to have a bridle- path, or a space left 
which might become one, when needed. 
It is certainly an advantage to have a 
bridle - path by the side of a carriage- 
road. This isa great need in Central 
Park. The bridle-paths there are very 
pretty, but there should also be bridle- 
paths alongside the carriage-roads. Peo- 
ple on horseback like to see the car- 
riages and their occupants. In Rotten 
Row, for instance, the crowd always is 
at the end where the carriages are. I 





Lydig House, Bronx Park. 


From a painting in the possession of Judge Charles P. 
I § g 
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may here be allowed a moment’s digres- 
sion to say that it is still possible to 
correct this mistake in Central Park ; 
by lowering the bridle-path east of the 
Reservoir a ride can be had superior to 
Rotten Row. The space between the 
Reservoir and Fifth Avenue is ample 
for a ride, a drive, and foot- paths. I 
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up the water-shed of Croton Lake and 
make it into a public park. The popu- 
lation in this valley is increasing, and 
it is feared that, with the building of 
villages on the banks of the lake and 
its tributary streams, the sources of 
the water-supply of New York may be 
contaminated. It is said also that this 





Falls on the Bronx River, 


have the authority of the Superintend- 
ent of the Parks for the statement that 
this change -would be entirely practi- 
cable. 


It may not seem to come within the 
scope of this article to consider the 
propriety of certain purchases of park 
lands which have been proposed, but 
have not vet been consummated. Some 
of these propositions, however, have been 
very interesting. One very grandiose 
and picturesque idea has been to buy 


near the Lorillard House 


region has great advantages for a public 
park. It has beautiful scenery. It has 
hills from one thousand to one thousand 
two hundred feet high. It is full of 
lakes ; there are perhaps twenty-five of 
these little lakes. Croton Lake is itself 
a pretty sheet of water. The word has 
such prosaic associations, such a sug- 
gestion of spigots, that it is somewhat 
difficult to understand that the familiar 
element might in its native region, if in 
sufficient quantity, have the properties of 
reflecting moonlight and exciting pleas- 
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ure in the minds of poets. Ex-Mayor 
Edson considers that either the water- 
shed, or the land a quarter of a mile 
back from the streams, should be bought. 
It is alleged against the proposition that 
it is not practicable. The water-shed 
contains some three hundred and sev- 


Lorillard House, 


enty-eight square miles, or some thirty- 


seven thousand acres. To be sure, this 
is not so big as Fontainebleau, but it is 
pretty big. It would cost perhaps ten 
million dollars to buy the land, and the 
city may not be able to spend that much 
for such a purpose. The population 
is estimated, on what appears to be a 
good authority, at twenty-five thousand. 
These people would have to be deported 
something after the manner of the Aca- 
dians in Longfellow’s poem. 

Another proposition for the purchase 
of park land, and one to which less ob- 
jection may be made, is to set apart 
land in the extreme north of Manhattan 
Island. This is now a particularly beau- 
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tiful piece of country. It is very high 
and rolling, and the view which it com- 
mands of the Hudson and Harlem Rivers 
is really noble. Its natural features will, 
of course, soon be effaced, unless it 
should be very quickly bought up for 
the public use. If the reader will look 


Bronx Park. 


at the map, he will see that there is need 
of a park area in that neighborhood. 
The east side of New York is fairly well 
provided with parks at present, but on 
the west side there is very little park 
land between Central and Van Cortlandt 
Parks. He should some day take the 
rable car from 125th Street and see for 
himself what charming scenery and what 
a fine prospect the northern part of this 
island affords. There is little fear that 
we shall have too much park land. New 
York, as compared with the other great 
cities of the world, is even now not 
particularly well provided with parks. 
These propositions, especially that about 
the Croton water-shed, may seem ex- 
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ravagant, but things which seem a 
ittle wild and foolish as propositions 
iave a way of looking very sensible and 
juite right when they have once got 
hemselves done. The fact that the old- 
ashioned American freedom of access 
o private property is every day being 
nore and more curtailed should incite 
is to provide ourselves betimes with 
yublic lands. 

In reading the history of the pur- 
‘hases of public lands, one is reminded 
f the story of the Sibylline books. 
Delay means either greatly increased 
‘xpense or a lost opportunity. In 1807 
De Witt Clinton, who was then may- 
yr, proposed the purchase of a park 
bounded by Twenty-third and Thirty- 
fourth Streets and Third and Sev- 
enth Avenues. This park will be seen 
on the map of that year as a parade 
ground, But the people of that day did 
not appreciate Clinton’s suggestion. All 
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Board of Aldermen, was a man of wise 
perceptions. He recognized that New 
York needed to preserve a broad avenue 
northward for railroads and commerce, 
and he proposed widening Fourth Ave- 
nue, which is the old Boston Road, to 
one hundred and fifty feet and con- 
structing a wide thoroughfare through 
the Bowery to Broad Street. But he 
could not get the Board of Aldermen to 
acknowledge the wisdom of this meas- 
ure. Both of these propositions, partic- 
ularly the latter, would have been of 
great service to New York if they had 
been carried out. 


It is intended to introduce into the 
parks certain public institutions. In 
Bronx Park it is proposed to estab- 
lish a botanical garden. The Legislat- 
ure has passed a bill incorporating a 
society to establish and control such a 


garden, and directing the erection by 


On the Bronx River. 


that is now left of his proposed park is the city of the proper buildings, when 


Madison Square. The late Judge In- 
graham, who was a member of the 


the society shall have raised $250,000. 
The objects of the garden will be to 
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cultivate and to display such plants of 
our own country and of the world as 
can be grown out of doors; to display 
native and exotic in-door plants ; the in- 
vestigation and study of the vegetable 
kingdom ; the supplying of other parks 
and public gardens with plants, and of 
the public schools with specimens. The 
great success of the Kew Gardens is one 
of the strongest considerations in favor 
of such an enterprise here. Kew isa 
great school for gardeners. It supplies 
120 institutions of learning, of which 
100 are common schools, with 3,000,000 
plants ; these plants are sent out in 
wagons. As evidence of the attraction 
which flower exhibitions have for people 
at large, it is said that more than a 
million people visited the Kew Gardens 
in 1890. Ata late flower exhibition at 
the Madison Square Garden, in New 
York, there were 27,600 visitors during 
the five days, at an admission price of a 
half-dollar. 

It is not known to everybody that 
New York had a botanical garden as 
early as 1801. This was the Elgin Gar- 
den, established by the generosity and 
zeal of Dr. David Hosack. Its site was 
near that of the Catholic cathedral, at 
the corner of Fiftieth Street and Fifth 
Avenue. The spirit of science was very 
active in the United States in the early 
years of the republic, and many learned 
institutions and societies were start- 
ed. Dr. Hosack’s adventure was one of 
these. Hosack was the Professor of 
Botany in Columbia College. His cus- 
tom was to use the garden for the in- 
struction of his students. Dr. John W. 
Francis, who was one of his pupils, says 
that it was the professor’s custom to 
conclude his spring course of lectures 
by a strawberry festival, which took 
place in this garden. “I must let the 
class see,” said the teacher, “that we are 
practical as well as theoretical. Lin- 
neus cured his gout and protracted 
his life by strawberries.” *‘‘ They are a 
dear article,” observed Dr. Francis, 
“to gratify the appetite of so many.” 
“ Yes, indeed,” he rejoined, “ but in due 
time, from our present method of cult- 
ure, they will become abundant and 
cheap. The disciples of the illustrious 
Swede must have a foretaste of them, 
if they cost one dollar a piece.” 
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But the city was scarcely in a condi- 
tion in the first decade of this century 
to support such an institution. The 
State bought the ground after the war 
of 1812 and gave it to Columbia Col- 
lege, on condition that the garden 
should be kept up, and that the college 
should remove there, whenever it did 
remove. The college was, later, relieved 
from these conditions. The property 
extended from Fifth Avenue nearly to 
Sixth Avenue, and from Forty-seventh 
to Fifty-first Streets. This property is 
now the principal source of the college 
revenues. 

The suggestion is made that a zov- 
logical garden be established in Pelham 
Park. This site would be as good as 
any in the new parks, and would be es- 
pecially favorable for marine animals 
and the maintenance of an aquarium. 
There would be an advantage in having 
it definitely settled that a zodlogical 
collection is to be made in one of the 
new parks, if for no other reason than 
to put a stop to the attempts every now 
and then made to take up some new 
part of the Central Park for this pur- 
pose. This attempt has been made 
with singular pertinacity in the face of 
repeated expressions of the public dis- 
approbation of such a measure. For 
the proper housing and exhibition of 
a really good collection of animals a 
great deal of ground is required, and 
this cannot be spared in Central Park. 
As long ago as 1859 a serious effort was 
made to establish some such zodlogical 
collection as is now contemplated in the 
new parks. The plan was: to place this 
institution under the control of a pri- 
vate corporation. Such institutions in 
Europe are, with scarcely an exception, 
administered by private societies. It 
was, however, intended that the society 
should have such assistance from the 
city as might be judiciously given, just 
as is proposed in the case of the Bronx 
Botanical Garden. This enterprise 
failed for the reason that the incorpo- 
rators were not got together within the 
time specified by the law. The project 
might now be renewed to advantage, 
and no doubt will be. 


The subject of the new parks has re- 
lations to those of the tenement-houses 
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and rapid transit. The new parks will 


be used by the poorer classes for ex- 
cursions and picnics, and they will also 
be of great service and attraction to 
them if, in the future, they should get 
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more, when they are out of work they 
are paying the cheaper rent and do not 
have the expense of transit. But what- 
ever may be the disposition of the occu- 
pants of the tenement-houses, they have 
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Van Cortlandt Lake in Van Cortlandt Park. 


homes in the neighborhood of these 
parks. People who have made a study 
of the tenement-house question say, in 
contradiction of the usual cynical opin- 
ion, that the poorer classes are willing 
enough to live in separate houses in the 
suburbs, where such houses can be ob- 
tained ; but that the expense of transit 
and the length of time occupied in get- 
ting between their houses and their 
places of work, are obstacles in the way 
of removal to the suburbs. The expense 
of transit is not a great consideration, 
because they more than make up for 
that by paying less for rent ; further- 


not been able to go into the country, 
because there are no houses to accom- 
modate them, and because the needed 
facilities of transit have not been pro- 
vided. Of course the two subjects of 
transit and lodging are closely related, 
for the lodging will not be provided un- 
til the means of transit has been secured. 
Should such arrangements be made as 
will enable the poor to live near the new 
parks, the parks will be a great pleasure 
and service to them. Of course the 
land immediately about the parks will 
be too expensive to be occupied by the 
houses of the poor, but they will be near 
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enough to the parks to use them and 


enjoy them. Pleasant approaches to 
the parks from the districts occupied by 
them might be provided. This, by the 
way, is a subject now receiving a good 
deal of attention in England There the 
movement is toward the preservation of 
lanesand by-ways. As everybody knows, 
English towns are full of pretty lanes, 
and they are much enjoyed by labor- 
ing men who are out with their families 
for a Sunday afternoon stroll. It is pro- 
posed to preserve a certain number of 
those that lead from the districts oc- 
eupied by the poor to parks or great 
thoroughfares. It is true that in this 
country we have not many pretty lanes 
to preserve, but pleasant roadways laid 
out with trees and grass may be cre- 
ated. 

The immediate service, however, of 
the parks to the poor of New York will 
be to provide them with places for ex- 
cursions. There are already sufficient 
means of transit for the parks to be 
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used in this way. There is access to 
Van Cortlandt Park by the Northern 
road, which is an extension of the Sixth 
Avenue Elevated. The Suburban Ele- 
vated, which is the extension of the 
Third Avenue Elevated, separates Clare- 
mont and Crotona Parks, the latter, by 
the way, a truly classic glade. Bronx 
Park is but a short distance further 
on, and may be reached by the Harlem 
Railroad. Pelham Park may be reached 
by the Harlem branch of the New Haven 
Railroad. 

Upon the subject of railways it may 
be remarked that the extension of the 
elevated system, and the building of the 
new projected underground railroad, 
will have the effect of lowering the rates 
for suburban travel on the New York 
Central and New York & New Haven 
railroads and their branches. The 
Rapid Transit Commission has decided 
upon an underground railroad to Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek, and a tunnel or a viaduct 
thence to the city limits. Of course the 
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financial difficulties of a surface or ele- 
vated railroad through the built-up part 
of the city may be insurmountable, but 
there can be no question that travelling 
in the open air is, for reasons of health, 
comfort, and pleasure, greatly to be pre- 
ferred to travelling in a tunnel. It 
would be a pity, therefore, if the road 
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beyond Spuyten Duyvil, and even 
through as much of the upper part of 
Manhattan Island as is not built up, 
should not be in the open air. 

For access to the parks, however, the 
people of New York are not dependent 
upon railroads, for the pleasantest 
means of approach is, of course, by 


Map of the New Parks, New York. 
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boats. It is said there are some two 
thousand societies about New York 
which might use these parks for excur- 
sions. 

As has been said, it is proposed to 
leave the new parks as they are. No 
doubt the less done to them the better. 
It will be, however, as well for the pub- 
lic to keep on the lookout against an 
officious disposition on the part of those 
in charge of them. On my first visit to 
Pelham Park I found a tall tombstone 
which had been erected over a trotting- 
horse—Stella— belonging to the late Dr. 
R. L. Morris, with this inscription, the 
wit of which, of course, consists in the 
slang use of the English word “ travel- 
ler:” “ Equa celerrima, Stella, obiit— 
Siste, viator, major viator hic jacet,” 
“The very swift mare, Stella, died— 
pause, traveller, a greater traveller lies 
here.” This tombstone has since been 
removed—not a very intelligent pro- 
ceeding. 

One important thing remains to be 
done, which, indeed, has not yet been 
contemplated, namely, to connect Van 
Cortlandt Park with the Hudson River. 


It is a great pity that this park does 


not go through to the river. As the 
system of parks skirts Long Island 
Sound on the east, there would have 
been a special completeness in having 
it extended to the Hudson on the west. 
But there should, at any rate, be a park- 
way to the river. A parkway laid out 
as it is proposed to arrange the 
Mosholu parkway, having also spaces 
for cables of electric cars, could be 
obtained without any great difficulty or 
expense. It would then be possible for 
people to sail up the Hudson in the 
morning, land in Van Cortlandt Park, 
cross from Van Cortlandt Park, through 
Bronx Park, to Pelham Park in some 
kind of conveyance, and sail homeward 
by the Sound and the East River in 
the evening. This is, of course, in the 
future. But excursions from New York 
may land at Pelham Park as soon as 
the docks are built. They should have 
been built last spring. The explanation 
given for the failure to do this is a 
doubt as to the claim of the city to the 
water-rights. But the right, supposing 
there be a doubt about it, lies between 
the city and the State. Anarrangement 
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may easily be made by which New York 
may at once avail itself of Pelham Park 
for excursions. 


It has hardly been possible to give an 
idea in words of the general features of 
the parks beyond saying that they are a 
very pretty piece of country, lying be- 
tween the Hudson and the Sound, much 
like any other piece of perfectly natur- 
al country in the same region. Variety 
is their most remarkable quality. It 
would certainly be difficult to find, fur- 
ther north and east, within equal limits, 
a stretch so various, with noble and fa- 
mous river scenery on the one side, on 
the other a beautiful arm of the sea be- 
tween glittering margins of sand many 
miles apart, and midway, in Bronx, a 
charming woodland watered by a pas- 
toral rivulet. In general position the 
parks have been extremely well chosen. 
It may be that their boundaries, which 
sometimes cross the tops of hills rather 
than skirt the foot of them, might have 
been better fixed, had the work been 
done by skilled engineers and landscape 
gardeners. But the task of getting the 
parks at all was very difficult of accom- 
plishment; persons in charge of diffi- 
cult undertakings cannot always wait to 
accomplish them in an entirely ideal 
manner. Atany rate the public has the 
parks. We say their position has been 
admirably chosen; they are diversely 
situated. Crotona and Claremont, two 
beautiful pieces, are in sight of the apart- 
ment houses. In rural spots very near 
to cities, no matter how little they may 
have been touched, there is always a 
sense of sadness. You notice this in 
Claremont and Crotona, and even in 
Bronx. It is asif the dryads were con- 
scious that their days of occupation were 
numbered, had received notice to quit, 
and were only holding over forlornly at 
the will of some harsh evictor. Now that 
they have been taken under the public 
protection, and, as it were, have been 
put upon a reservation, let us hope they 
will be more cheerful. Van Cortlandt 
is, to our notion, the least interesting 
of the parks. It is, therefore, just as 
well that the parade ground is here. 
The military spirit is impatient of ob- 
structions ; it wishes the wood or the 
hill that is in the way to come down. 
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But Van Cortlandt has its pretty feat- 
ures, and, in the interest of the trees 
and shrubbery the civil powers may 
wisely keep a jealous watch upon martial 
encroachments. The most remote of 
the parks, and perhaps the most beau- 


tiful, and, owing to its situation upon 
the water, the most useful and valuable, 
is Pelham. All of these parks have 
about the same proportion of woodland 
and pastoral country as other parts of 
the same region. 


“GOLDEN MASHONALAND.” 
By Frank Mandy. 


[Masnonaranp, which, in the past two 
years, has frequently been the cause of 
political complications in South Africa, 
is spoken of as the “future gold field of 
the world.” The region is named after 
an African tribe, the Mashonas, and lies 
between the Portuguese boundary of 
the Sofala coast district on the east, 
and the Matebele country. Lo Ben- 
eulu, chief of the Matebeles, has con- 
quered the Mashonas, and claims a sort 
of sovereignty over them. Through 
the efforts of Cecil Rhodes, Premier of 


Cape Colony, the Chartered Company 
of South Africa, known as the British 
South Africa Company, was organized 
in 1889 with the Duke of Fife as Pres- 


ident. This commercial company was 
conceded by the British Government 
great political powers, and a monopoly 
of the resources of the whole territory 
north of 22° south latitude and east 
of 20° east longitude —a region in- 
cluding Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Matebeleland, Mashonaland, and an 
undefined region north of the Zambe- 
si. Over Mashonaland the Portuguese 
claimed a right by treaties with that 
tribe, but by the abortive Anglo-Por- 
tuguese treaty of August, 1890, this 
country, with a vast area beyond it, ex- 
tending to the Congo Free State, was 
acknowledged to be British. Early in 
1891 fresh troubles broke out between 
the Portuguese and the British South 
Africa Company. Open hostilities were 
imminent, when Lord Salisbury offered 
terms to the Portuguese Government 
that were more favorable than the treaty 
of 1890, relinquishing 50,000 square 
miles north of the Zambesi. South of 
the Zambesi the British South Africa 
Company are allotted an enlarged terri- 


tory, but the Portuguese still retain a 
part of Manicaland. This treaty was 
signed in June, 1891. Lo Bengulu at 
one time signed a document which, it is 
alleged, gave the Chartered Company a 
monopoly of lands and mines in Mate- 
beleland and Mashonaland, but he has 
sitice denied it and returned the gifts of 
money and rifles made by the company 
in accordance with the agreement. The 
work of the Pioneer Corps, which is de- 
scribed in the accompanying article, 
was to open up Mashonaland, establish 
a permanent roadway, and prepare the 
region for settlement. Despatches in 
December, 1891, announced that a rail- 
road from the river Pungue, twelve miles 
from Beira, on the Indian Ocean, to the 
gold diggings in Mashonaland, is under- 
way. A number of routes were sur- 
veyed, and the one chosen will be less 
than 200 miles in length. The British 
South Africa and the Portuguese Mo- 
zambique Companies will construct the 
line together, and building will begin in 
April, 1892. One hundred miles of the 
route will be completed, it is believed, 
by the end of December. Mr. Frank 
Mandy, the author of the accompanying 
article, is an acknowledged authority on 
Mashonaland, having first visited the 
country about fifteen years ago, and for 
the past eight years he has been familiar 
with both Mashonaland and Matebele- 
land. | 


Just two years ago, I delivered a lec- 
ture in Johannesburg on “Matebele- 
land and its People ;” and repeated it a 
few weeks later in Cape Town. The 
lecture was then published in pamphlet 
form, and was very favorably received 
by the public. I have reason to believe 
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that it directed the attention of many 
toward Mashonaland, and numbers of 
people have since gone to that country, 
attracted thither by the account I had 
given of its resources. 

Before proceeding further I wish 
your readers to understand that I am 
not in the service of the Chartered Com- 
pany; nor, except for the short term 
during which I was attached to the 
‘Pioneer Corps,” have I ever been, even 
indirectly, an employé of that Company. 

I had the honor of holding a com- 
mission in the “ Pioneer Corps,” and 
accompanied that little force on its 
march to Mashonaland. After its dis- 
bandment at Fort Salisbury, in Septem- 
ber last year, I spent eight months pros- 
pecting and travelling in that country ; 
and have seen it under new aspects and 
conditions. 

Before that, neither I nor anyone else 
had ever remained a summer through 
in Mashonaland ; and in the course of 
this article I will try and give your 
readers a faithful account of what I 
observed there, telling them not only 


of its wonderful resources, but laying 
bare the drawbacks which the settler will 
have to contend with. 

I will begin by giving a short account 
of the “ Pioneer” march and the occu- 
pation of the land. 


The Pioneers numbered about 150 
men, drawn from every part of the Cape 
Colony. Almost every district was rep- 
resented in the force. Made up as it 
was of young Africander farmers, and 
men originally from England, but who 
had spent the best years of their lives 
either farming, hunting, or prospecting 
in almost every part of South Africa, 
the corps could hardly have been im- 
proved upon for the work it had to do. 
The predominating feature in the char- 
acter of all the men was a spirit of self- 
reliance. It was a corps of crack shots ; 
almost every man a sportsman, and as 
much at home in the trackless forest as 
a schoolboy in the foot-ball field. Each 
one knew the very risky nature of the 
venture, and all went into it with eyes 
wide open. 

Our little band mustered on the banks 
of the Macloutsie River early in the 
month of June, 1890, and it was at first 
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intended that the “‘ Pioneers,” under the 
command of Major Johnson, the founder 
of the corps, were to proceed alone to 
Mount Hampden ; and when the road 
was made, to be followed by a strong 
body of the Chartered Company’s police. 
But at the last moment this programme 
was changed. General Methuen, who 
had been sent by the High Commis- 
sioner (Governor Loch) to inspect our 
force, decided that we should be ac- 
companied by two troops of the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company’s police ; and 
placed the whole expedition under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Penne- 
father, an imperial officer. 

The result of this change was, the 
Pioneers became soldiers. But no 
amount of red tape, nor that training 
which turns men into machines, could 
stamp out of our men their one great 
predominating characteristic — individ- 
ual self-reliance. 

Very soon the Pioneers mastered the 
simple mounted infantry drill ; and the 
force received very flattering encomiums 
from the General, who seemed much 
amused at the respectful familiarity with 
which he was treated by some of the 
men. 

There was a grand field day; the 
General had drawn up a plan of cam- 
paign; thirty wagons and the entire 
armament of the Pioneers were ordered 
to be on the march, exactly as if they 
were engaged on the serious work of 
going through an enemy’s country, ex- 
posed to danger of attack on every side, 
and at any moment. The column was 
trekking through dense “bush ;” scouts 
in front and rear; flanking patrols on 
either side. The General rode round 
with his staff, to see how the line of 
march was guarded. While on one flank, 
he observed a single pioneer some few 
hundred yards to one side of the advanc- 
ing wagons. Riding up, he accosted him : 
“ What duty are you performing ?” “I’m 
one of the left flanking party,” said the 
Pioneer. “Now, supposing this were 
real,” said the General, “and you were 
ordered on flanking patrol; how far 
from the column would you go out?” 
“Well,” said the man, glancing round at 
the dense forest through which he 
could not see more than twenty yards 
in any direction, “I should go about 
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four or five hundred yards away.” “IfI 
were sent out as you,” said the General, 
“T would go four or five miles away.” 
“Would you?” the Pioneer said ; 
“then if J were you, I wouldn't.” 

The discipline of the corps was per- 
fect ; no man wanted forcing to do his 
duty. Each one knew what had to be 
done, and did it thoroughly. I must 
say a word here for the Chartered Com- 
pany’s Police ; they are a body that few 
countries in the world could raise. In 
physique, in intelligence, and in their 
skill with the rifle, it would be difficult 
to find their equals in any other military 
force. 

The little band of Pioneers and two 
troops of Police made their final plunge 
into the unknown on July 1, 1890. On 
the day previous they had crossed the 
Tuli River, and at four o’clock on the 
following morning the force silently 
broke “laager,” and streamed away into 
the dense forests of Mopani and thorn, 
through which the road had to be cut 
for the greater part of the first two hun- 
dred miles. B Troop of the Pioneers 
had started nearly a fortnight before, 
and had already cut some forty miles of 
road, and awaited the column at the 
Umzingwane River. After this, the 
road-cutting party always managed to 
keep a day ahead of the column. Some 
of Khama’s men assisted in this road- 
making in the heaviest parts; but the 
Pioneers practically did all the work. 

The chopping troop ahead was al- 
ways protected from surprise by scouts 
and patrols, and it came very hard on 
men who had been toiling with the axe 
all day, to have to mount guard at 
night ; but all was cheerfully done. Be- 
hind marched the main column. Laager 
was broken at four o’clock every morn- 
ing. First went the advance guard, 
with flankers on either side several hun- 
dred yards away; some six or eight 
hundred yards in their rear marched 
the main body of the “advance guard 
with the Maxim gun ; connecting links 
put the two bodies in communication. 
After a short interval came the Pioneer 
artillery troop, with two seven-pound- 
rs; then marched a troop of Police 
immediately ahead of the wagons, which 
trekked slowly in a double line ; for the 
Pioneers had cut two roads as near as 


possible parallel, about twenty yards 
apart. This shortened by one-half our 
long train of eighty-nine wagons. Fol- 
lowing in their rear, came another troop 
with the Gardiner gun ; then a line of 
connecting links, and finally the rear 
guard. The entire line was protected 
on either side by flanking parties; and 
scouts and patrols were out a long dis- 
tance ahead, on our left and in the rear. 
It was thought that by these precau- 
tions we should avoid being surprised, 
and would have plenty of time to form 
laager in case of attack. In a wonder- 
fully short time, everyone fell into the 
routine of the march, and knew exactly 
what to do. Laagers were formed in 
the shortest time possible and without 
the least confusion ; and just as easily 
and rapidly the column was again placed 
in motion. After the night laager was 
formed, the horses were picketed and 
fed, and the various messes prepared 
their food. Supper over, the assembly 
sounded, all stood to their arms, and 
the entire force was told off to the 
wagons at which they were to sleep, and 
in case of attack to defend. All night 
steam was kept up in the engine; and 
at intervals the powerful electric search- 
light sent its mysterious white bands 
of light into the dark woods around. 
And so it went on from day to day, 
the column winning its anxious way 
mile after mile, with an occasional scare, 
but unmolested. Our hardy band of 
choppers ever in front, cutting a double 
road through dense forests where never 
a track had been made; making drifts 
through numberless spruits and rivers ; 
and all this through a country unknown 
to every man on the expedition. 
Although Lo Bengulu and most of his 
principal Indunas were favorable to the 
march of the whites through his coun- 
try, the powerful young regiments were 
in a very excited state. I have since 
heard from men who were at Bulawayo 
(the Matebele capital) during our march, 
that a large part of the nation firmly 
believed our intention was to get around 
to the north of their country, from 
which side there was an easy entrance, 
and from thence invade Matebeleland. 
So convinced were they of this, that 
regiment after regiment came up and 
clamored for permission to go down and 
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“wipe ” us out, while still in the densely 
wooded mountainous lowlands of the 
Banyai. At last they declared that if 
the king remained longer passive, they 
would take the matter into their own 
hands. Lo Bengulu then carried out 
his usual policy, and allowed himself to 
be swept along by the stream. He sent 
three Indunas, accompanied by Mr. 
Colenbrander, to order the column to 
turn back ; but he sent them to Tuli, 
knowing full well the column had al- 
ready reached Lundi. 

The king’s words were : “ I say to you, 
turn back, there is no road where you 
are going. Do you imagine the Mate- 
bele only canbleed? Are the white men 
made of stone, that their blood won’t 
flow? Isay to you turn back at once. 
If you continue to advance after hear- 
ing these, my words, the consequences 
be upon your own heads; for few, if 
any, of you will ever return to tell your 
friends what has happened.” 

This warlike message kept the people 
quiet, and gave our force time to reach 
the open plateau of Mashonaland unmo- 
lested. Colonel Pennefather’s answer to 
this ultimatum was: “I am the Queen’s 
man ; she has sent me to see Rhodes’s 
people safe in Mashonaland ; being asol- 
dier, I must obey my orders, and pay no 
attention to your message.” 

At last, on August 13, 1890, the lit- 
tle column emerged from the low coun- 
try onto the Mashona plateau, by the 
now well-known Providential Gorge; 
a wonderful outlet through an almost 
impassable barrier of mountains. It is 
twelve miles of a gentle ascent; the 
pass does not wind, and there was 
plenty of room for the double line of 
wagons; not an obstacle except the 
thick forest through which the roads 
had to be cut. It isthe only outlet that 
admits of a wagon-road for many miles 
on either side ; and wonderful to relate, 
we struck it exactly in our track. 

When the beautiful uplands of Vic- 
toria were reached, a feeling of great 
joy and intense relief spread itself 
through all ranks; the heavy burden 
of anxious expectation of attack, under 
which all had marched since leaving 
Tuli, dropped like a weight from each 
and all; and its place was taken by a 
light-hearted sense of security. 
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A halt was called here to rest the 
tired cattle, and allow Sir John Wil- 
loughby, who was close behind with a 
third troop of Police, to overtake us. 
Fort Victoria was built on some com- 
manding ground at the head of the 
pass, and garrisoned by one troop of 
Police with a Gatling gun. After 
nearly a week’s rest, the column again 
started. Our march was now through 
comparatively open “ veldt ;” and on ac- 
count of the height at which we were— 
always more than four thousand feet, 
and sometimes more than five thousand 
feet, above sea-level—the air was cool, 
and at night keen and cold. Even here 
we had a few scares, caused by the tim- 
idity of the Mashonas, ever on the look- 
out for a Matebele raid. But all went 
well. One hundred and thirty miles to 
the north of Victoria, another halt was 
called ; the Pioneers built Fort Charter 
between the heads of the Umgezi and 
Sabi Rivers. Here we dropped another 
troop of Police, and again pressed for- 
ward. Seventy miles more, without a 
hitch or scare, and our column, re- 
duced to the Pioneers and one troop of 
Police, reached the plains of Salisbury 
—about twelve miles to the south of 
Mount Hampden—on September 12, 
1890. 

Immediately on arrival, the Pioneers 
set to work to build a fort; the ground 
was tough and the work hard; but on 
September 29th, the fort was _fin- 
ished and handed over to the Police. 
On the 30th our little party of Pioneers 
was disbanded ; wagons and oxen lent 
to parties of six ; and by the evening of 
October 1st not a Pioneer was left at 
Fort Salisbury. North, south, east, and 
west they had scattered, eager to find 
the gold which was to repay them for 
all their risks and hardships. 

Looking back, it seems difficult to be- 
lieve that our convoy of eighty - nine 
heavily laden wagons had succeeded in 
traversing four hundred miles, from Tu- 
li to Salisbury, the greater part of the 
way through thick forests, over num- 
berless spruits and rivers, the drifts 
through which had all to be made, and 
through a country unknown to every 
man, in the short space of nine weeks. 
Our guide, Captain F. C. Selous (the 
well-known hunter), did wonders. I am 
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sure no other man could have piloted us 
as he did, his mere presence gave the 
men a sense of security. Besides being 
guide, he was the head of the Intelli- 
gence Department, and his scouts (the 
pick of the Pioneers) were ever out, sev- 
eral days journey in front, to the west 
and in the rear. When most of the 
difficulties had been overcome, and we 
were within seventy miles of Mount 
Hampden, Selous, much against his 
will, left the column to proceed on a 
mission to the eastward. When the 
news of his departure spread through 
the laager, a sense of insecurity began 
to take hold of the men, and many pro- 
phesied disaster from the change. We 
started with a new guide; but like a 
rudderless ship, whichever way the col- 
umn turned it came to grief. So much 
confusion and delay was the result, that 
Selous was sent for, his mission to the 
east postponed, and to the joy of all he 
resumed his post of guide. 

The two men to whom, beyond all 
others, the wonderful success of this 
expedition is due, are Major F. Johnson 
and Captain F. C. Selous. Although 
Major Johnson was not in supreme 
command, yet his wonderful power of 
organization, in the formation and sup- 
plying of the expedition, made itself felt, 
and was a most powerful factorin bring- 
ing about the perfect success which at- 
tended our march. In saying this, I do 
not seek to lessen any credit due to 
Colonel Pennefather; but his work was 
plain sailing compared with that accom- 
plished by Selous and Johnson. 


I will here try and give a short sketch 
of the countries through which we 
marched, between Tuli and Salisbury. 

The first fifty miles after leaving Tu- 
li was through a dense forest of Mo- 
pani and thorn, uninteresting and flat. 
But after crossing the Umshabetsi Riv- 
er we entered the beautiful country of 
the Banyai. Magnificently watered by 
noble rivers, such as the Nuanetsi, the 
Lundi, and Toqwi; and by numberless 
streams and fountains, springing from 
the bases of the thousands of granite 
hills with which the land is filled ; pos- 
sessing a soil rich as the heart of an agri- 
culturist can desire ; the Banyai coun- 
try is in truth very lovely. Travelling 


through it, one can never cease won- 
dering at the grotesque bald masses of 
granite which rear their polished heads 
hundreds of feet above the surround- 
ing country ; their sides almost perpen- 
dicular and quite unscalable ; their 
bases densely wooded with trees almost 
as quaint and grotesque as themselves. 
Here and there the baobab throws up 
its bare gnarled arms like some damned 
monster writhing in agony—reminding 
one of the trees in Doré’s illustrations 
of Dante’s “Inferno.” 

Away on the tops of seemingly inac- 
cessible granite piles, can be seen the 
huts of the timid Banyai, looking no lar- 
ger than ant-heaps; and beside them, 
the inhabitants, small in proportion, as 
they peer down at the strangers passing 
through their land. These poor crea- 
tures have lived for many years in con- 
stant dread of the Matebele, under whose 
fierce sway they exist. They pay yearly 
tribute to Lo Bengulu; and woe betide 
the unlucky village that cannot satisfy the 
tax - gatherers — slaughter of the men, 
capture and slavery of the younger 
women, and plunder of everything the 
bandits can lay their hands upon. They 
never dream of resistance, and this seems 
strange ; for these low-country Banyais 
are a sturdy, well-developed race. 

But this lovely country is not yet fit 
for occupation by white men: The sum- 
mer is very unhealthy, and almost all 
the deaths which have been debited to 
Mashonaland must be placed to the ac- 
count of Banyailand. 

After climbing out of the Banyai coun- 
try, and during a few days halt, I visited 
the ruins of Zimbabwe, rather more than 
fifteen miles to the southeast of Victoria. 
A few hours ride through a charming 
country brought us to a high mountain 
upon which we could see extensive forti- 
fications. The natives poured down, 
armed with bows and arrows and as- 
segais, to greet us. The chief, after ex- 
tracting a waistcoat, a pound of powder, 
and half a dozen yards of calico from us, 
sent his son to guide us to the ruins. 
Following a footpath round the western 
base of the mountain, we found ourselves 
in an open hill-enclosed space ; and close 
in front was the wonderful, mysterious 
circular building, the most imposing of 
these puzzling ruins. The southeast 
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face, which was evidently the front, is 
the most carefully finished, the curve of 
the walls being perfect. The masonry 
is very good, and considering the ma- 
terials used, would be a credit to any 
master-builder of to-day. 

The whole structure is faced, both in- 
side and out, with flat pieces of granite 
which have flaked naturally from the 
immense outcrops in the vicinity. These 
flat flakings have been broken into equal- 
sized slabs about a foot long by nine 
inches broad, and about an inch thick. 
The walls are thirty feet high and of im- 
mense thickness, tapering toward the 
top. Idon’t know how thick they would 
be at the base ; but two bullock wagons 
could stand abreast on the top. They 
are not plumb, but curve outward like 
the sides of a bowl. Though none of 
the stones are hewn or shaped, the walls 
are beautifully finished ; and nowhere is 
there a space into which I could get my 
little finger. No mortar was used. So 
perfect is the state of preservation that 
the structure might have been raised 
yesterday. No sign of the wear and tear 
of time on the stone, the edges sharp as 
if just broken off the parent slab. 

For a third of the way round the top, 
on the southeast face, runs a sort of 
frieze or ornamentation, looking from 
below about a foot in depth. This was 
effected by courses of stone let in on 
edge, and forming a diamond - shaped 
pattern. The hollows of the diamonds 
are filled with reddish-colored tiles, and 
this throws the scroll work into strong 
relief, making it very effective. The size 
of the building is, I should guess, about 
half that of the Colosseum at Rome. 

Originally there was but one entrance, 
and that in the eastern face opposite the 
high fortified mountain. This gap was 
about two feet in width, and was ap- 
proached through a labyrinth the walls 
of which are now in ruins; but when 
perfect, the building could have been 
entered only through a sort of Hampton 
Court maze, and without a guide must 
have been difficult. Entering by this, 
the regular doorway, you find yourself on 
a sort of raised gallery which runs round 
the eastern wall in the interior of the 
building. From this gallery you can see 
amidst the shrubs and undergrowth ruins 
of what seem to have been dwellings. 
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This wonderful building had no win- 
dows, no roof, and but one narrow en- 
trance. Inside there is a bewildering 
tangle of the most luxuriant vegetation 
imaginable. Huge trees reared their 
massive trunks, and flung their richly 
foliaged branches in every direction ; and 
hanging from them in a perfect lace- 
work, were hundreds of delicate vines 
and stouter lianas. The air was moist 
and warm like the atmosphere of a hot- 
house ; and the light dim and subdued, 
as in a Gothic cathedral. 

Breaking his way through the thick 
undergrowth, our guide led us to the 
southeast end of the “‘temple”—(for 
such it must have been). Here rose a 
massive cone-shaped column, built of 
small granite blocks. Itrises toa height 
of thirty-four feet, in form like a huge 
champagne bottle cut off at the shoulder. 
At its base were steps leading up toa 
platform about six feet above the pre- 
sent level of the ground. Close along- 
side is a smaller pillar, cut off flat about 
breast high, giving one the idea of an 
altar. But the wealth of vegetation 
makes it very difficult to see things well. 
You can’t step back and take a distant 
view of this column—a few yards, and 
the whole is shut out from sight. We 
had to stand right under, and I came 
away with a decided pain in my neck 
from looking straight above me. 

Toward the western end, amidst the 
vines and tangled shrubbery, we found 
two large but narrow slabs of granite, 
curved like the rib-bones of a whale, and 
so planted in the ground as nearly to 
form an arch. Upon these we eagerly 
searched for some inscription or carving ; 
but here, as everywhere, the page was 
blank. Notasign, nora clue anywhere ; 
no sculpture or carving could we find 
in our hurried search. It was tantalizing 
and unsatisfactory, for only wild and 
baseless guesses could be made at the 
age or origin of these mysterious ruins. 

We had spent so much time in exam- 
ining this old temple, that we found now 
there was none left to climb the moun- 
tain and inspect the ruins there. From 
below we could see a very massive wall 
more than twenty feet high, surmount- 
ing a steep and quite unscalable 
krantz; and numbers of other walls on 
various parts of the mountain. Its 
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northern face had been cut into eight 
terraces, which had been built up with 
stone-work. And altogether the moun- 
tain showed unmistakable signs of hav- 
ing been a citadel of immense strength. 
The ancient city must have been built 
on its sides and on the plain at its base. 

Four hours had flown like so many 
minutes, and we were obliged to tear 
ourselves away and start for Fort Vic- 
toria, which we did not reach till late at 
night. 

The next two hundred miles, from 
Fort Victoria to Salisbury, was over a 
lovely country, splendidly watered and 
well wooded, with a very rich soil in 
most parts. Our guide kept the ridge 
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between the Zambesi and Sabi water- 
sheds ; on either side were the fountain- 
heads of some of the largest tributaries 
of these two rivers. These fountain- 
heads are bogs and morasses for some 
considerable distance. Every valley is 
sodden with springs. When this coun- 
try is occupied it will be necessary to 
open up these fountains, and dig fur- 
rows to form channels for the waters 
which at present only ooze through the 
soil. By this means the valleys will be 
drained of their superfluous wet, and 
lovely streamlets will replace the treach- 
erous bogs. 

The beauty of the landscapes during 
this part of our march, was heightened 
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by the brilliant tints of the spring foli- 
age. The forests of the Mashona plateau 
are composed of two species of trees; 
the Goussi and the Machobel. The pe- 
culiarity of their growth is, that from 
* the first bud to the full mature leaf, 
they exhibit every shade, from the deep- 
est crimson to the palest rose, and from 
the lightest orange to the deepest green. 
As these trees do not all mature at the 
same time, there are three months in 
the year when the woods are masses and 
combinations of the loveliest hues imag- 
inable. These grassy highlands were 
decked with many varieties of most 
beautiful flowers. Loveliest of all, in 
the estimation of every one, was a glori- 
ous little blossom something like a hy- 
biscus. It grows on a tiny little plant 
amidst the grass, and all over the veldt, 
at intervals of only a foot or two, its 
bright, soft, crimson face smiled a wel- 
come to us. Most of the flowers of 
Mashonaland have more the appearance 
of highly cultivated exotics, rather than 
simple wild flowers. 

The inhabitants of Mashonaland are 
rather disappointing. Their physique 


and bodily development are poor. Their 
color is intensely black, though their 


faces are more Arabic than negro. As 
agriculturists they show out well. Even 
very small villages cultivate immense 
lands with considerable skill and great 
intelligence. When breaking up new 
ground, they invariably utilize the grass 
and trees, of which they clean it, as 
manure. They carefully dig and trench 
it, throwing the sod over the grass and 
scattering the ashes of the burned trees 
over the soil. They then let the field lie 
fallow till the following season, when it 
is again dug and trenched and planted. 
The Mashona fields present a very neat 
appearance, the ridge and furrow sys- 
tem being employed for all crops except 
rice. In growing this latter grain, the 
seed is sown in round holes about a 
yard in diameter and a foot in depth ; 
this collects and holds the water neces- 
sary for its growth. All their other 
crops are raised on ridges, with rather 
deep furrows alongside, for the oppo- 
site reason. They harvest annually im- 
mense quantities of mealies, Kaffir-corn, 
pogo, and rice, beans, ground-nuts, sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, sweet reed, pump- 
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kins, squashes, calabashes, and small 
quantities of tobacco. In some parts 
they have bananas, lemons, watermelons, 
and sweet melons. Although not a 
single tribe of them expected our ad- 
vent, they were able to supply from their 
surplus stores the needs of over a thou- 
sand hungry white men for more than 
six months. 

In the practical relation of the Ma- 
shonas to the white men, with regard to 
the labor market, these people are dis- 
appointing. The Mashona will not work 
—he seems mentally incapable of any 
long-continued exertion. He will come 
and lounge about a house or a wagon, 
will carry wood and water, and in a de- 
sultory way attend to the pots ; but even 
this is too much like work to be kept 
up long. A servant seldom stays longer 
than one month, and during that time, 
if the pressure is increased and any real 
exertion required of him, he will sud- 
denly and secretly leave without asking 
for payment, though as often as not it 
will be afterward found that he has 
helped himself. The present generation 
of Mashonas cannot be reckoned upon 
as laborers such as the country requires, 
and the market will have to be supplied 
from other sources. For farm work, for 
labor in the mines, and for all work in- 
cident to the development of the coun- 
try, servants will have to be imported 
from other parts. Luckily good sup- 
plies will be obtainable at no great dis- 
tance. The Matebele, the Zambesi tribes, 
and the Manica and Coast people, are 
all first-class workers, the first and last 
being particularly suitable, from their 
strength and hardihood, for the heavy 
work of mining. I have no doubt that 
the next generation of Mashonas will be 
better than the present. They have 
lived for fifty years the lives of hunted 
beasts, never safe from the terrible in- 
roads of the Matebele ; and who knows 
what their forefathers may have suffered 
from slave-dealing Arabs, and the mys- 
terious gold-workers of old. 

The Mashonas deserve our sympathy, 
and before we condemn them for their 
uselessness as servants, and for many 
other shortcomings, let us remember 
the terrible conditions of life among 
them before our arrival; and now, hay- 
ing freed these poor creatures from the 
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degrading state of terror in which they 
lived, let us be patient, and give the 
gospel of freedom and industry time to 
take root ; and I am sure the abject, de- 
spised Mashona will one day become a 
good and useful citizen. 

My last visit to Mashonaland, and 
my eight months residence in various 
parts of it, had served to confirm and 
strengthen the opinions formed on my 
first visit to that country. The more I 
saw of it, the more convinced I became 
of its wonderful agricultural resources ; 
and several years experience of colonial 
farming made me confident in my judg- 
ment. A large population could be 
maintained there on small holdings. All 
the conditions for success exist—good 
soil, abundance of water with facilities 
for irrigation, and a splendid climate. 
Beautiful streams and flowing rivers are 
met with everywhere; as numerous in 
the highest parts of the plateau as in the 
lower districts. The pasturage is rich 
and abundant, succulent and nourish- 
ing all the year round. In the granite 


belts the soil is light but very fertile ; 
here however, it would require manure 


after three or four crops. 

The most fruitful soil and the country 
best suited for general farming is on the 
gold and iron formations. Here the soil 
is deep, heavy loam, the drainage good, 
and anything in the wide world would 
grow and flourish with only a little 
care. 

Mashonaland, I venture to predict, will 
become one of the greatest fruit-pro- 
ducing countries in the world. Euro- 
pean cereals will do well as winter crops, 
and a large export trade will follow 
when the Pungue route is opened to the 
coast. 

Cattle, judging by the way our own 
oxen throve, and by the appearance of 
the few cows possessed by the natives 
(the very few which have escaped Ma- 
tebele plunderers), will do well. Cat- 
tle disease seems unknown there. Of 
sheep I can say little ; actual experience 
will be the only test, as no merino sheep 
have ever been in the country. Cape 
sheep and goats, however, do remark- 
ably well. Horses die from horse-sick- 
ness, and for many years this plague 
will be a drawback, though good sta- 
bling, as in the Transvaal, would be a 
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safeguard. In this respect, Mashona- 
land is not worse than the Transvaal. 

From the outset, farmers will have 
good markets close at hand. The min- 
ing population, and the towns which 
must spring up at all mining centres 
will secure them customers for all sur- 
plus produce. The ease and cheapness 
of transport to the coast by rail and 
waterway, when the Pungue route is 
opened, will enable them to export 
everything in excess of the needs of the 
country. 

The climate is one of the pleasantest 
in the world ; cold and exhilarating in 
winter, and not too hot during summer. 
At no time of the year is the heat as 
great as in the Cape colony. From Oc- 
tober 1, 1890, to the end of May, 1891, I 
lived in the open air, and between those 
dates walked several hundred miles ; 
and I can truthfully say that I never, 
even on one day, found the heat too 
great for comfortable walking. 

The settler in Mashonaland will have 
to face certain natural disadvantages, 
and these are first swamps, second fev- 
er, third, flies, midges, and mosquitoes. 
The second and third are consequent 
on the first. Cure the first and the two 
latter disappear of themselves. Horse- 
sickness I have mentioned. 

The rainfall of last season was exces- 
sive, consequently I saw the country at 
its worst. It is only during the summer 
months of December, January, February, 
and April that these disadvantages are 
felt. All the swamps are on slopes, and 
it is surprising to see the incline at 
which many of them exist. They are to 
be found only on the granite formation. 
At first it was puzzling to account for 
them, but one soon discovers why they 
are here. The granite soil, light and 
porous, drinks in the rain as it falls, un- 
til it is saturated down to the bed-rock, 
which in swampy ground is seldom more 
than three feet from the surface. The 
grass, matted and thick, prevents the 
water running off in rills, and so form- 
ing channels. There are no dongas in 
Mashonaland ; the absence of flocks and 
herds account for this, as their foot- 
paths are generally the beginnings of 
the sluits which drain a country. The 
swamps ask only for furrows as begin- 
nings; the running water will itself 
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deepen and broaden the channels. I 
could not help but notice how eagerly 
the swamp water made use of any 
chance wagon track, and rushed off in 
the wheel ruts, to find its way to the 
streams and rivers. Some labor and 
patience would be required, but with 
them swamps would soon cease to ex- 
ist, and then no more fever midges or 
mosquitoes. 

And now a word about the fever ; it 
is of the usual malarial type, but very 
mild in its nature ; so mild that in many 
instances it was shaken off without the 
aid of any medicine. The climate is 
not to be blamed for much of the fev- 
er that prevailed. It speaks volumes 
for the climate, that out of considera- 
bly more than a thousand men scattered 
over a new country, badly clothed, poor- 
ly sheltered, short of the necessaries, 
and without any of the comforts of life, 
the death-rate for the whole summer did 
not exceed one per cent. 

While I was there—and that was 
from September 12, 1890, to May 15, 
1891—ten men died. Of these one was 
killed by lions, one accidentally shot 
himself, chronic dysentery accounted for 
two, leaving only six deaths from fever. 
But Banyailand and the neighborhood 
of the Crocodile River are deadly places, 
where numbers of men contracted fev- 
ers which cost them their lives. 

The gold of Mashonaland will prove 
its great attraction at first. I prospected 
in two of its gold districts uninterrup- 
tedly during seven months ; and was in 
constant communication with men who 
had been prospecting the other known 
gold belts. At present there are six 
districts into which Pioneers have pene- 
trated. These are the Hartley Hills, 
about sixty miles southwest of Salis- 
bury, the Umferli, twenty-five miles 
west of Hartley Hills; the Lo Mo- 
gundi or Northern gold - fields, ninety 
miles northwest of Salisbury ; twenty 
miles north from Salisbury are the 
Mazoe fields; ninety miles east of 
Mazoe lies the Kaiser Wilhelm ; and the 
Manica, about a hundred and thirty 
miles to the southeast of Salisbury. By 
this it will be seen that Salisbury, the 
capital, is situated in a very central 
position with relation to the gold-fields. 

These districts are very large—Hart- 
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ley Hills being the smallest. I have 
been over the greater part of the Mazoe 
field and found its prospects very good. 
The quartz reefs I saw were wonderfully 
rich; they were not very large, nor could 
they be traced for any very great dis- 
tance, on account of the mountainous 
and broken nature of the country. But 
one reef I sawin the Mazoe was an ex- 
ception ; it was forty feet thick, and the 
outcrop could be traced for more than 
five hundred yards. Five feet of this 
reef panned splendidly, and through it 
there ran a “pay-streak,” about nine 
inches wide, peppered with visible gold, 
and panning more than one hundred 
ounces to the ton. The lucky finders 
had made a cutting several feet deep 
across the reef, and had sunk a shaft 
thirty feet deep alongside the “ pay- 
streak.” This property of ten claims 
was sold to a local firm for £21,000. 

I saw another very rich two - foot 
“leader ” at “Broken Hiel,” in the Ma- 
zoe — every piece broken off showing 
visible gold, right through the stone ; 
the leader getting richer and wider as 
it was sunk upon ; the shaft was down 
twenty-five feet when I saw it last. 

Another shaft I visited in the same 
district was down eighty feet ; and here 
again the stone was remarkably rich, 
some of it crusted with “visible gold.” 
I might go on particularizing, but this 
article is already too long. Everywhere 
I went, in the Mazoe, I found prospec- 
tors enthusiastically satisfied with what 
they had found ; and what I saw con- 
vinced me the majority of them had 
good reason for their satisfaction. With 
the exception of the forty foot reef I 
mentioned first, all the properties in 
the Mazoe, as in all the other districts, 
are on ancient workings. 

The Lo Mogundi, or northern gold- 
fields, have, like the others, been exten- 
sively worked in days long gone by. 
Here the formation is more defined and 
continuous than in the Mazoe. I traced 
one series of gold-lodes for more than 
twenty-three miles without a break ; 
old workings along the whole length. 
How far the lodes continue at either 
end I cannot say ; there was no break 
either at the beginning or the end of 
the twenty-three miles. The charac- 
ter of the gold in the Mogundi district 
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is fine, and the reefs are larger than in 
the Mazoe. Here one cannot find start- 
ling specimens with “visible,” but the 
results in the pan are most satisfactory, 
averaging from one to three ounces of 
gold to the ton of quartz. Along the 
twenty-three miles I have mentioned, 
you can break off or pick up stones, and 
wherever you strike the reef the results 
are the same—very good. There are sev- 
eral other lodes in this district all of 
which have been worked by the ancients, 
and all very rich. 

Of all these I can speak personally, 
because I spent some months on these 
fields, and prospected them thoroughly. 
Experts — men who have spent many 
years gold-mining in this and other 
countries—are confident that Mashona- 


Captain F. C. Selous, of the Pioneer Corps. 


land will prove the richest gold country 
in the world. Ihave heard numbers of 
prospectors speak of Hartley Hills and 
the Umferli fields; their experiences 
would have turned the heads of any who 
heard them, had it not been that they 
also had seen similar things in the parts 
they had prospected. 
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Of the Kaiser Wilhelm fields little is 
known ; they had just been discovered 
before I left Salisbury, in May last. The 
men who went to Manica speak in glow- 
ing terms of its golden prospects, and 
of the country generally. They say it 
is very lovely, fertile, well watered, and 
healthy. 

Besides gold, Mashonaland is rich in 
silver ; very rich lodes have been dis- 
covered in the Lo Mogundi district ; 
these had likewise been worked in an- 
cient times. Chips from the blossom 
rock give an assay of over one hundred 
ounces of silver to the ton. Galena con- 
taining a very large percentage of silve1 
has been found in large bodies in Man- 
ica. And in different parts, other min- 
erals have been discovered whose nature 

and value have not yet 
been tested. 

Iron is found every- 
where off the granite beds, 
and often in almost a vir- 
gin state. I cannot posi- 
tively declare that the fut- 
ure of Mashonaland as a 
gold-producing country is 
assured. Only deep sink- 
ing, careful development, 
and the battery test will 
prove that. But I do say 
the prospects disclosed by 
what work has already 
been done, quite satisfy 
the expectation of the 
most sanguine. No one 
can say what is under the 
ground; but there are 
good reasons for feeling 

“= confident that the prom- 
ises of the surface and of 
the depths that have been 
already reached will be 
fulfilled when the country 
is mined in a_ practical 
manner. Of wood and 
water there is abundance, 
and in many parts there 

is the fall necessary for water - power. 

I have said that all the claims pegged 

out as yet are on old workings. Who- 
ever the people were who worked these 
mysterious mines, they knew as much if 
not more about gold prospecting than 
we do. Almost all the gold-bearing 
outcrop is worked away. Where the an- 
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Group of Banyais at Matipi’s Town ; 


cients worked, it is invariably rich. But 
though their knowledge of prospect- 
ing was great, their appliances for gold 
winning were rude. They ground the 
quartz on flat stones by means of 
round pebbles, used as grinders or pes- 
tles. Alongside some of the old works 
are lying thousands—tens of thousands 
—of these flat stones worn by the ac- 
tion of grinding the hard quartz. The 
stone must have been very rich to have 
repaid them for this slow style of gold 
extraction. It was not from want of 
gold that these ancients gave up their 
occupation and left the country ; for in 
the few old shafts and cuttings that have 
been cleaned out, and the reef picked up 
where it was left, it is found to be very 
rich. 

Very few workings have as yet been 
sunk upon, the process is dangerous on 
account of the rubble which might at 
any moment fallin, and this work would 
require careful timbering. When old 
shafts are systematically cleared out, 
tools and implements may be discov- 
ered, which will throw some light upon 


on the left a Pioneer of the Intelligence Department. 


the mysteries of both the ruins and the 


mines. That the two are connected I 
have no doubt. The builders of Zim- 
babwe, the smaller Zimbabwe, and the 
old forts scattered over Matebeleland 
and Mashonaland, were the men who 
mined the country. These ruins are in- 
variably either on, or close alongside of 
gold- belts. There is magnificent for- 
mation for gold near the great Zimbab- 
we, and the Victoria gold-fields would 
well repay prospecting. 

At Zimbabwe, and at many of the 
ruined forts, can be picked up flat stone 
slabs about a foot by six inches, with 
thirty-two cups, like the cups on a soli- 
taire board, hollowed out upon them ; 
eight rows of four each. On all the gold- 
fields I visited, especially in the neigh- 
borhood of the old workings, I found 
similar stones. I have found this ‘32 ” 
game (for it is a game) beautifully cut 
upon a solid mass of stone shaved flat 
to make a convenient table, with smaller 
blocks shaven flat on either side which 
served as seats for the players. The 
Mashonas of to-day, in some parts, play 
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A Wagon of the Pioneer Corps crossing the Umzingwane River. 


this game ; not on carefully prepared 
stone slabs, but with 32 cups hol- 
lowed in the ground ; and instead 
of using prepared pellets such as the 
ancients must have played with, they 
use small pebbles. On several occa- 
sions I watched two players ; they 
were as much absorbed in their game 
as any two Europeans over a game 
of chess. They studied each move 
and played in silence. I watched 
closely to try and find out what laws 
governed the moves ; but all seemed 
to me capricious. The players must 
have had fixed rules, or they would 
have quarrelled over their game. 
From the Mashonas playing it, I 
have concluded that their forefathers 
were used as servants or slaves by 
the ancient miners, and they learned 
this game from their masters. Find 
what semi-civilized people play this 
32 game, and I believe we shall be 
upon the track of the builders of 
Zimbabwe and the ancient gold min- 
ers. Mr. Burt, the archeologist, is 
now at Zimbabwe, and we can hope 
soon to hear that his excavations 
have thrown some certain light on 
a subject at present buried in im- 
penetrable mystery. 

The attitude of all the native tribes 
with whom the Chartered Company 
has as yet come into contact is most 
friendly. At first, and during our 
march, the Matebele were excited 
and wanted to fight, because they 
did not trust in the peaceful inten- 
tions of the whites. But when they 
heard of the disbandment of the 
Pioneers at Salisbury, and heard of 
their scattering in threes and fours 
over the country, settling to the 
peaceful occupation of prospecting, 
the nation calmed down. Those who 
had been most excited declared they 
were satisfied. ‘“ We see,” said they, 
“the white men have not deceived 
us. They are doing only what they 
said they would, settling in the coun- 
try north of the Umgesi River, and 
that country they are welcome to ; 
for we have stripped it of all that 
was valuable to us, and care no 
longer for it.” As long as the Char- 
tered Company's subjects respect 
the boundaries laid down between 
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Mashonaland and Matebeleland, there 
is little danger of a collision. Lo Ben- 
gulu himself has had forty gold claims 
pegged out, and is getting machinery 
up to work them. Soon his people will 


flock into the country seeking work, and 
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Mountain to pay my respects and explain 
the object of our presence in his coun- 
try. He showed great joy at hearing 
the white men had come to stay. He 
took me to the top of his mountain and 
bade me look abroad: “ As far as you 


Mashona Village, near Fort Charter 


constant contact with the white men will 
wean them from their savagery. There 
is ground for hope that this ferocious 
people will ere long lose their lust for 
blood, and in acquiring habits of indus- 
try become dissatisfied with the bloody 
despotism under which they exist, and 
will beg to be taken under the rule of 
the Chartered Company. 

The Mashonas everywhere hailed our 
arrival with delight, and received iso- 
lated bodies of prospectors with open 
arms. 

Upon leaving Salisbury, after the dis- 
bandment, our little party of six struck 
away to the northwest. We crossed 
the Umoukwe Mountains and made our 
way to the country of Zimba, where we 
found a splendid gold formation. As 
soon as we arrived I ascended Zimba’s 


can see in every direction,” said he, 
“and as far away again beyond that, 
the country is all yours, for it is mine, 
and what belongs to me I give to you.” 
We remained in Zimba’s country several 
months ; for a long time ours was the 
only party there, and the people were 
most friendly and hospitable. It has 
been the same all over the land. I have 
heard the chiefs telling their people to 
do all they could to help the white men, 
for fear they might go away and leave 
them again exposed to Matebele raids. 
The Manica tribes hailed our men as 
deliverers. Gungunha, the great Gaza 
king, has asked for British protection, 
and to be taken under the egis of the 
Chartered Company. The jealous op- 
position of the Portuguese is at an end, 
and the Pungue route open through 
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Mashona Village, among Bowlders on a Mountain Top. 


(Grain is stored in the small huts.) 


Manica to Mashonaland. Soon there 
will be a railway from Sarmento to 
Salisbury, and then the capital of Ma- 
shonaland will be within six weeks easy 
travel of London. 

Less than eighteen months ago, very 
few even knew where Mashonaland was 
situated. The schemes for its settle- 
ment were looked upon as the impracti- 
sable visions of enthusiasts. Impene- 
trable forests, unfordable rivers, and im- 
passable mountains barred all ingress to 
the land of promise ; to say nothing of 
hordes of bloodthirsty savages lying in 
wait to slaughter all who attempted it. 
And now, Mashonaland has been won 


and occupied ; over four thousand busy, 
energetic men scattered over it; two 
good roads made from the south, and 
a road from Salisbury to the east coast, 
which will very soon become a rail- 


road. Telegraph communication has 
been made to the Nuanetsi River, within 
two hundred and thirty miles of Salis- 
bury ; mines are being opened ; farms 
taken up ; magistrates appointed at the 
various centres; and Mashonaland is 
advancing with rapid strides to take its 
proper place as the flourishing home for 
the surplus population of England, and 
a veritable El Dorado for enterprising 
spirits from Europe and America. 
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By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 


CHAPTER XX. 
STALLBRIDGE-LE-CARTHEW. 


ONG before I was 

fm awake, the shyster had 

¥ disappeared, leaving 

his bill unpaid. I did 

not need to inquire 

where he was gone, I 

knew too well, I knew 

there was nothing left me but to fol- 

low; and about ten in the morning, 

set forth in a gig for Stallbridge-le- 
Carthew. 

The road, for the first quarter of the 
way, deserts the valley of the river, and 
curves the summit of a chalk - down, 
grazed over by flocks of sheep and 
haunted by innumerable larks. It was 
a pleasant but a vacant scene, arous- 
ing but not holding the attention ; and 
my mind returned to the violent pas- 
sage of the night before. My thought 
of the man I was pursuing had been 
greatly changed. I conceived of him, 
somewhere in front of me, upon his 
dangerous errand, not to be turned 
aside, not to be stopped, by either fear 
or reason. I had called him a ferret ; 
I conceived him now as a mad dog. 
Methought he would run, not walk ; 
methought, as he ran, that he would 
bark and froth at the lips ; methought, 
if the great wall of China were to rise 
across his path, he would attack it with 
his nails. 

Presently the road left the down, re- 
turned by a precipitous descent into 
the valley of the Stall, and ran thence 
forward among enclosed fields and 
under the continuous shade of trees. 


Copyright, 1891, by Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 


I was told we had now entered on 
the Carthew property. By and by, a 
battlemented wall appeared on the right 
hand, and a little after I had my first 
glimpse of the mansion. It stood 
in a hollow of a bosky park, crowded 
to a degree that surprised and even 
displeased me, with huge timber and 
dense shrubberies of laurel and rho- 
dodendron. Even from this low sta- 
tion and the thronging neighborhood 
of the trees, the pile rose conspicuous 
like a cathedral. Behind, as we con- 
tinued to skirt the park wall, I began 
to make out a straggling town of of- 
fices which became conjoined to the 
rear with those of the home farm. On 
the left was an ornamental water sailed 
in by many swans. On the right ex- 
tended a flower garden, laid in the old 
manner, and at this season of the year, 
as brilliant as stained glass. The front 
of the house presented a facade of 
more than sixty windows, surmounted 
by a formal pediment and raised upon 
a terrace. A wide avenue, part in 
gravel, part in turf, and bordered by 
triple alleys, ran to the great double 
gateways. It was impossible to look 
without surprise on a place that had 
been prepared through so many gener- 
ations, had cost so many tons of minted 
gold, and was maintained in order by 
so great a company of emulous ser- 
vants. And yet of these there was no 
sign but the perfection of their work. 
The whole domain was drawn to the 
line and weeded like the front plot of 
some suburban amateur; and I looked 
in vain for any belated gardener, and 
listened in vain for any sounds of la- 
bor. Some lowing of cattle and much 
All rights reserved. 
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calling of birds alone disturbed the still- 
ness, and even the little hamlet, which 
clustered at the gates, appeared to hold 
its breath in awe of its great neighbor, 
like a troop of children who should 
have strayed into a king’s anteroom. 

The Carthew Arms, the small but 
very comfortable inn, was a mere ap- 
pendage and outpost of the family 
whose name it bore. Engraved por- 
traits of by-gone Carthews adorned the 
walls ; Fielding Carthew, Recorder of 
the city of London; Major - General 
John Carthew in uniform, commanding 
some military operations; the Right 
Honorable Bailley Carthew, Member 
of Parliament for Stallbridge, stand- 
ing by a table and brandishing a docu- 
ment ; Singleton Carthew, Esquire, rep- 
resented in the foreground of a herd 
of cattle— doubtless at the desire of 
his tenantry who had made him a com- 
pliment of this work of art; and the 
Venerable Archdeacon Carthew, D.D., 
LL.D., A.M., laying his hand on the 
head of a little child in a manner 
highly frigid and ridiculous. So far 
as my memory serves me, there were 
no other pictures in this exclusive hos- 
telry ; and I was not surprised to learn 
that the landlord was an ex - butler, 
the landlady an ex-lady’s-maid, from the 
great house; and that the bar-parlor 
was a sort of perquisite of former ser- 
vants. 

To an American, the sense of the 
domination of this family over so con- 
siderable tract of earth was even op- 
pressive; and as I considered their 
simple annals, gathered from the leg- 
ends of the engravings, surprise began 
to mingle with my disgust. “Mr. Re- 
corder” doubtless occupies an honor- 
able post ; but I thought that, in the 
course of so many generations, one 
Carthew might have clambered high- 
er. The soldier had stuck at Major- 
General; the churchmen bloomed un- 
remarked in an archidiaconate ; and 
though the Right Honorable Bailley 
seemed to have sneaked into the privy 
council, I have still to learn what he 
did when he had got there. Such vast 
means, so long a start, and such a mod- 
est standard of achievement, struck in 
me a strong sense of the dulness of 
that race. 

Vou. XI.—49 
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I found that to come to the hamlet 
and not visit the hall, would be re- 
garded as a slight. To feed the swans, 
to see the peacocks and the Raphaels— 
for these commonplace people actually 
possessed two Raphaels— to risk life 
and limb among a famous breed of cat- 
tle called the Carthew Chillinghams, 
and to do homage to the sire (still liv- 
ing) of Donibristle, a renowned winner 
of the oaks: these, it seemed, were the 
inevitable stations of the pilgrimage. 
I was not so foolish as to resist, for I 
might have need before I was done of 
general good-will; and two pieces of 
news fell in which changed my resigna- 
tion toalacrity. It appeared in the first 
place, that Mr. Norris was from home 
“travelling ;” in the second, that a 
visitor had been before me and already 
made the tour of the Carthew curiosi- 
ties. I thought I knew who this must 
be ; I was anxious to learn what he had 
done and seen ; and fortune so far fay- 
ored me that the under-gardener sin- 
gled out to be my guide had already 
performed the same function for my 
predecessor. 

“Yes, sir,’ he said, “an American 
gentleman right enough. At least, I 
don’t think he was quite a gentleman, 
but a very civil person.” 

The person, it seéms, had been civil 
enough to be delighted with the Car- 
thew Chillinghams, to perform the 
whole pilgrimage with rising admira- 
tion, and to have almost prostrated 
himself before the shrine of Donibris- 
tle’s sire. 

“He told me, sir,” continued the 
gratified under-gardener, “that he had 
often read of ‘the stately ’omes of 
England,’ but ours was the first he had 
the chance to see. When he came to 
the ’ead of the long alley, he fetched 
his breath. ‘This is indeed a lordly 
domain!’ he cries. And it was natural 
he should be interested in the place, 
for it seems Mr. Carthew had been 
kind to him in the States. In fact, he 
seemed a grateful kind of person, and 
wonderful taken up with flowers.” 

I heard this story with amazement. 
The phrases quoted told their own tale ; 
they were plainly from the shyster’s 
mint. A few hours back I had seen 
him a mere bedlamite and fit for a 
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strait-waistcoat ; he was penniless in a 
strange country ; it was highly prob- 
able he had gone without breakfast ; 
the absence of Norris must have been a 
crushing blow ; the man (by all reason) 
should have been despairing. And now 
I heard of him, clothed and in his right 
mind, deliberate, insinuating, admiring 
vistas, smelling flowers, and talking like 
a book. The strength of character im- 
plied amazed and daunted me. 

“This is curious,” I said to the un- 
der-gardener. “I have had the pleas- 
ure of some acquaintance with Mr. 
Carthew myself ; and I believe none of 
our western friends ever were in Eng- 
land. Who can this person be? He 
couldn’t — no, that’s impossible, he 
could never have had the impudence. 
His name was not Bellairs?” 

“T didn’t ear the name, sir. Do you 
know anything against him?” cried 
my guide. 

“Well,” said I, “he is certainly not 
the person Carthew would like to have 
here in his absence.” 

“Good gracious me!” exclaimed the 
gardener. “He was so pleasant spoken, 
too; I thought he was some form 
of a schoolmaster. Perhaps, sir, you 
wouldn’t mind going right up to Mr. 
Denman? I recommended him to 
Mr. Denman, when he had done the 
grounds. Mr. Denman is our butler, 
sir,” he added. 

The proposal was welcome, particu- 
larly as affording me a graceful retreat 
from the neighborhood of the Carthew 
Chillinghams ; and, giving up our pro- 
jected circuit, we took _ a short cut 
through the shrubbery and across the 
bowling green to the back quarters of 
the Hall. 

The bowling green was surrounded 
by a great hedge of yew, and entered 
by an archway in the quick. As we 
were issuing from this passage, my 
conductor arrested me. 

“The Honorable Lady Ann Carthew,” 
he said, in an august whisper. And 
looking over his shoulder, I was aware 
of an old lady with a stick, hobbling 
somewhat briskly along the garden 
path. She must have been extremely 
handsome in her youth ; and even the 
limp with which she walked could not 
deprive her of an unusual and almost 
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menacing dignity of bearing. Melan- 
choly was impressed besides on every 
feature, and her eyes, as she looked 
straight before her, seemed to contem- 
plate misfortune. 

“She seems sad,” said I, when she 
had hobbled past and we had resumed 
our walk. 

“She enjoys rather poor spirits, sir,” 
responded the under-gardener. “Mr. 
Carthew—the old gentleman, I mean 
—died less than a year ago; Lord 
Tillibody, her ladyship’s brother, two 
months after ; and then there was the 
sad business about the young gentle- 
man. Killed in the ’unting-field, sir ; 
and her ladyship’s favorite. The pres- 
ent Mr. Norris has never been so 
equally.” 

“So I have understood,” said I, per- 
sistently, and (I think) gracefully pur- 
suing my inquiries and fortifying my 
position as a family friend. “Dear, 
dear, how sad! And has this change 
—poor Carthew’s return, and all—has 
this not mended matters ?” 

“Well, no, sir, not a sign of it,” was 
the reply. ‘“ Worse, we think, than 
ever. 

“ Dear, dear!” 

“When Mr. 


said I, again. 

Norris arrived, she did 
seem glad to see him,” he pursued ; 
and we were all pleased, ’'m sure ; for 
no one knows the young gentleman but 


what likes him. Ah, sir, it didn’t last 
long! That very night they had a talk, 
and fell out or something ; her ladyship 
took on most painful ; it was like old 
days, but worse. And the next morn- 
ing Mr. Norris was off again upon his 
travels. ‘Denman,’ he said to Mr. 
Denman, ‘Denman, Il never come 
back,’ he said, and shook him by the 
‘and. I wouldn’t be saying all this to 
a stranger, sir,” added my informant, 
overcome with a sudden fear lest he 
had gone too far. 

He had indeed told me much, and 
much that was unsuspected by himself. 
On that stormy night of his return, 
Carthew had told his story; the old 
lady had more upon her mind than 
mere bereavements; and among the 
mental pictures on which she looked, 
as she walked staring down the path, 
was one of Midway Island and the Fly- 
ing Scud. 
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Mr. Denman heard my inquiries with 
discomposure, but informed me the 
shyster was already gone. 

“Gone?” cried I. “Then what can 
he have come for? One thing I can 
tell you ; it was not to see the house.” 

“T don’t see it could have been any- 
thing else,” replied the butler. 

“You may depend upon it it was,” 
said I. “And whatever it was, he has 
got it. By the way, where is Mr. Car- 
thew at present? I was sorry to find 
he was from home.” 

“He is engaged in travelling, sir,” 
replied the butler, dryly. 

“Ah, bravo!” cried I. “I laid a 
trap for you there, Mr. Denman. Now 
I need not ask you; I am sure you did 
not tell this prying stranger.” 

“To be sure not, sir,” said the butler. 

I went through the form of “shaking 
him by the ’and”—like Mr. Norris— 
not, however, with genuine enthusiasm. 
For I had failed ingloriously to get the 
address for myself; and I felt a sure 
conviction that Bellairs had done bet- 
ter, or he had still been here and still 
cultivating Mr. Denman. 

I had escaped the grounds and the 
cattle ; I could not escape the house. 
A lady with silver hair, a slender silver 
voice, and a stream of insignificant in- 
formation not to be diverted, led me 
through the picture gallery, the music- 
room, the great dining-room, the long 
drawing-room, the Indian room, the 
theatre, and every corner (as I thought) 
of that interminable mansion. There 
was but one place reserved ; the gar- 
den-room, whither Lady Anne had now 
retired. I paused a moment on the 
outside of the door, and smiled to my- 
self. The situation was indeed strange, 
and these thin boards divided the se- 
cret of the Flying Scud. 

All the while, as I went to and fro, I 
was considering the visit and departure 
of Bellairs. That he had got the ad- 
dress, I was quite certain: that he had 
not got it by direct questioning, I was 
convinced ; some ingenuity, some lucky 
accident, had served him. A similar 
chance, an equal ingenuity, was re- 
quired ; as I was left helpless, the fer- 
ret must run down his prey, the great 
oaks fall, the Raphaels be scattered, 
the house Jet to some stock - broker 
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suddenly made rich, and the name 
which now filled the mouths of five or 
six parishes dwindle to a memory. 
Strange that such great matters, so old 
a mansion, a family so ancient and so 
dull, should come to depend for perpe- 
tuity upon the intelligence, the discre- 
tion, and the cunning of a Latin-Quar- 
ter student! What Bellairs had done, 
I must do likewise. Chance or inge- 
nuity, ingenuity or chance—so I con- 
tinued to ring the changes as I walked 
away down the avenue, casting back 
occasional glances at the red brick fa- 
cade and the twinkling windows of the 
house. How was I to command chance ? 
where was I to find the ingenuity ? 
These reflections brought me to the 
door of the inn. And here, pursuant to 
my policy of keeping well with all men, 
I immediately smoothed my brow, and 
accepted (being the only guest in the 
house) an invitation to dine with the 
family in the bar- parlor. I sat down 
accordingly with Mr. Higgs the ex-but- 
ler, Mrs. Higgs the ex-lady’s-maid, and 
Miss Agnes Higgs, their frowsy-headed 
little girl, the least promising and (as 
the event showed) the most useful of 
the lot. The talk ran endlessly on the 
great house and the great family ; the 
roast beef, the Yorkshire pudding, the 
jam-roll, and the cheddar cheese came 
and went, and still the stream flowed 
on ; near four generations of Carthews 
were touched upon without eliciting 
one point of interest; and we had 
killed Mr. Henry in “ the ’unting field,” 
with a vast elaboration of painful cir- 
cumstance, and buried him in the midst 
of a whole sorrowing county, before I 
could so much as manage to bring up- 
on the stage my intimate friend, Mr. 
Norris. At the name, the ex-butler 
grew diplomatic, and the ex-lady’s-maid 
tender. He was the only person of the 
whole featureless series who seemed to 
have accomplished anything worth men- 
tion ; and his achievements, poor dog, 
seemed to have been confined to going 
to the devil and leaving some regrets. 
He had been the image of the Right 
Honorable Bailley, one of the lights of 
that dim house, and a career of distinc- 
tion had been predicted of him in con- 
sequence almost from the cradle. But 
before he was out of long clothes, the 
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cloven foot began to show; he proved 
to be no Carthew, developed a taste for 
low pleasures and badcompany. Went 
birdsnesting with a stable - boy before 
he was eleven, and when he was near 
twenty, and might have been expected 
to display at least some rudiments of 
the family gravity, rambled the county 
over with a knapsack, making sketches 
and keeping company in wayside inns. 
He had no pride about him, I was told ; 
he would sit down with any man; and 
it was somewhat wonderingly implied 
that I was indebted to this peculiarity 
for my own acquaintance with the hero. 
Unhappily, Mr. Norris was not only ec- 
centric, he was fast. His debts were 
still remembered at the University ; 
still more, it appeared, the highly hu- 
morous circumstances attending his 
expulsion. “He was always fond of 


his jest,” commented Mrs. Higgs. 
“That he were!” observed her lord. 
But it was after he went into the 
diplomatic service that the real trouble 
began. 
“It seems, sir, that he went the pace 
extraordinary,” said the ex-butler, with 


a solemn gusto. 

“His debts were somethink awful,” 
said the lady’s-maid. “And as nice a 
young gentleman all the time as you 
would wish to see!” 

“When word came to Mr. Carthew’s 
ears, the turn up was ’orrible,” contin- 
ued Mr. Higgs. “I remember it as if 
it was yesterday. The bell was rung 
after her la’ship was gone, which I an- 
swered it myself, supposing it were the 
coffee. There was Mr. Carthew on his 
feet. ‘’Iggs,’ he says, pointing with his 
stick, for he had a turn of the gout, 
‘order the dog-cart instantly for this 
son of mine which has disgraced his- 
self.” Mr. Norris say nothink: he sit 
there with his ’ead down, making belief 
to be looking at a walnut. You might 
have bowled me over with a straw,” said 
Mr. Higgs. 

“Had he done anything very bad?” I 
asked. 

“Not he, Mr. Dodsley!” cried the 
lady—it was so she had conceived my 
name. “He never did anythink to all 
really wrong in his poor life. The ’ole 
affair was a disgrace. It was all rank 
favoritising.” 
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“Mrs. "Iggs! Mrs. Iggs!” cried the 
butler warningly. 

“Well, what doI care?” retorted the 
lady, shaking her ringlets. ‘“ You know 
it was yourself, Mr. Iggs, and so did 
every member of the staff.” 

While I was getting these facts and 
opinions, I by no means neglected the 
child. She was not attractive ; but for- 
tunately, she had reached the corrupt 
age of seven, when half a crown appears 
about as large as a saucer and is fully 
as rare as the dodo. For a shilling 
down, six-pence in her money-box, and 
an American gold dollar which I hap- 
pened to find in my pocket, I bought 
the creature soul and body. She de- 
clared her intention to accompany me 
to the ends of the earth; and had to be 
chidden by her sire for drawing com- 
parisons between myself and her Uncle 
William, highly damaging to the latter. 

Dinner was scarce done, the cloth 
was not yet removed, when Miss Agnes 
must needs climb into my lap with her 
stamp album, a relic of the generosity 
of Uncle William. There are few things 
I despise more than old stamps, unless 
perhaps it be crests; for cattle (from 
the Carthew Chillinghams down to the 
old gate-keeper’s milk cow in the lane) 
contempt is far from being my first sen- 
timent. But it seemed I was doomed 
to pass that day in viewing curiosities, 
and smothering a yawn, I devoted my- 
self once more to tread the well-known 
round. I fancy Uncle William must 
have begun the collection himself and 
tired of it, for the book (to my surprise) 
was quite respectably filled. There were 
the varying shades of the English penny, 
Russians with the colored heart, old un- 
decipherable Thurn-und-Taxis, absolute 
triangular Cape of Good Hopes, Swan 
Rivers with the Swan, and Guianas with 
the sailing ship. Upon all these I looked 
with the eyes of a fish and the spirit of 
a sheep; 1 think indeed I was at times 
asleep ; and it was probably in one of 
these moments that I capsized the al- 
bum, and there fell from the end of it, 
upon the floor, a considerable number 
of what I believe to be called “ex- 
changes.” 

Here, against all probability, my 
chance had come to me; for as I gal- 
lantly picked them up, I was struck 
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with the disproportionate amount of 
five-sous French stamps. Some one, I 
reasoned, must write very regularly 
from France to the neighborhood of 
Stallbridge-le-Carthew. Could it be 
Norris? On one stamp I made out an 
initial C ; upon a second I got as far 
as C H; beyond which point, the post- 
mark used was in every instance unde- 
cipherable. C H, when you consider 
that about a quarter of the towns in 
France begin with “ chateau,” was an 
insufficient clue; and I promptly an- 
nexed the plainest of the collection in 
order to consult the post-office. 

The wretched infant took me in the 
fact. “Naughty man, to ‘teal my 
‘tamp!” she cried ; and when I would 
have brazened it off with a denial, re- 
covered and displaced the stolen arti- 
cle. 

My position was now highly false ; 
and I believe it was in mere pity that 
Mrs. Higgs came to my rescue with a 
welcome “proposition. If the gentle- 


man was really interested in stamps, 
she said, probably supposing me a 
monomaniac on the point, he could 


see Mr. Denman’s album. Mr. Den- 
man had been collecting forty years, 
and his collection was said to be worth 
a mint of money. “Agnes,” she went 
on, “if you were a kind little girl, 
you would run over to the ’All, tell 
Mr. Denman there’s a connaisseer in 
the ’ouse, and ask him if one of the 
young gentlemen might bring the al- 
bum down.” 

“T should like to see his exchanges 
too,” I cried, rising to the occasion. “I 
may have some of mine in my pocket- 
book and we might trade.” 

Half an hour later, Mr. Denman ar- 
rived himself with a most unconscion- 
able volume under hisarm. “Ah, sir,” 
he cried, “when I ’eard you was a 
collector, I dropped all. It’s a saying 
of mine, Mr. Dodsley, that collecting 
stamps makes all collectors kin. It’s a 
bond, sir ; it creates a bond.” 

Upon the truth of this, I cannot say ; 
but there is no doubt that the attempt 
to pass yourself off for a collector 
falsely creates a precarious situation. 

“Ah, here’s the second issue!” I 
would say, after consulting the legend 
at the side. “The pink—no, I mean 
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the mauve—yes, that’s the beauty of 
this lot. Though of course, as you 
say,” I would hasten to add, “ this yel- 
low on the thin paper is more rare.” 

Indeed I must certainly have been 
detected, had I not plied Mr. Denman 
in self-defence with his favorite liquor 
—a port so excellent that it could 
never have ripened in the cellar of the 
Carthew Arms, but must have been 
transported, under cloud of night, 
from the neighboring vaults of the 
great house. At each threat of expos- 
ure, and in particular whenever I was 
directly challenged for an opinion, I 
made haste to fill the butler’s glass, 
and by the time we had got to the ex- 
changes, he was in a condition where 
no stamp collector need be seriously 
feared. God forbid I should hint that 
he was drunk ; he seemed incapable of 
the necessary liveliness ; but the man’s 
eyes were set, and so long as he was 
suffered to talk without interruption, 
he seemed careless of my heeding him. 

In Mr. Denman’s exchanges, as in 
those of little Agnes, the same peculiar- 
ity was to be remarked, an undue pre- 
ponderance of that despicably common 
stamp, the French twenty-five centimes. 
And here joining them in stealthy re- 
view, I found the C and the CH; then 
something of an A just following ; and 
then a terminal Y. Here was almost 
the whole name spelled out to me; it 
seemed familiar, too ; and yet for some 
time I could not bridge the imperfec- 
tion. Then I came upon another 
stamp, in which an L was legible be- 
fore the Y, and in a moment the word 
leaped up complete. Chailly, that was 
the name; Chailly-en-Bitre, the post 
town of Barbizon—ah; there was the 
very place for any man to hide himself 
—there was the very place for Mr. Nor- 
ris, who had rambled over England 
making sketches—the very place for 
Goddedael, who had left a palette-knife 
on board the Flying Scud. Singular, 
indeed, that while I was drifting over 
England with the shyster, the man we 
were in quest of awaited me at my own 
ultimate destination. 

Whether Mr. Denman had shown 
his album to Bellairs, whether, indeed, 
Bellairs could have caught (as I did) 
this hint from an obliterated postmark, 
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I shali never know, and it mattered 
not. We were equal now; my task at 
Stallbridge-le-Carthew was accom- 
plished ; my interest in postage-stamps 
died shamelessly away ; the astonished 
Denman was bowed out ; and ordering 
the horse to be put in, I plunged into 
the study of the time-table. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
FACE TO FACE. 


I vert from the skies on Barbizon 
about two o’clock of a September after- 
noon. It is the dead hour of the day ; 
all the workers have gone painting, all 
the idlers strolling, in the front on the 
plain ; the winding causewayed street 
is solitary, and the inn deserted. I 
was the more pleased to find one of my 
old companions in the dining-room ; 
his town clothes marked him for a man 
in the act of departure; and indeed 
his portmanteau lay beside him on the 
floor. 

“Why, Stennis,” I cried, “you’re the 
last man I expected to find here.” 

“You won't find me here long,” he 
replied. “King Pandion he is dead ; 
all his friends are lapped in lead. For 
men of our antiquity, the poor old 
shop is played out.” 

“I have had playmates, I have had 
companions,” I quoted in return. We 
were both moved, I think, to meet 
again in this scene of our old pleasure 
parties so unexpectedly, after so long 
an interval, and both already so much 
altered. 

“That is the sentiment,” he replied. 
“ All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
I have been here a week, and the only 
living creature who seemed to recollect 
me was the Pharaon. Bar the Sirons, 
of course, and the perennial Rodmer.” 

“Ts there no survivor?” I inquired. 

“ Of our geological epoch? not one,” 
he replied. “This is the city of Petra 
in Edom.” 

“And what sort of Bedouins encamp 
among the ruins?” I asked. 

“Youth, Dodd, youth; blooming, 
conscious youth,” he returned. “Such 
a gang, such reptiles! to think we were 
like that! I wonder Siron didn’t sweep 
us from his premises.” 
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“Perhaps we weren’t so bad,” I sug- 
gested. 

“Don’t let me depress you,” said he. 
“We were both Anglo-Saxons, anyway, 
and the only redeeming feature to-day 
is another.” 

The thought of my quest, a moment 
driven out by this rencounter, revived 
in my mind. “Who is he?” I cried. 
“Tell me about him.” 

“What, the Redeeming Feature?” 
said he. ‘Well, he’s a very pleasing 
creature, rather dim, and dull, and gen- 
teel, but really pleasing. He is very 
British, though, the artless Briton! 
Perhaps you'll find him too much so 
for the transatlantic nerves. Come to 
think of it, on the other hand, you 
ought to get on famously. He is an 


admirer of your great republic in one 
of its (excuse me) shoddiest features ; 
he takes in and sedulously reads a lot 
I warned you he 


of American papers. 
was artless.” 

“What papers are they?” cried I. 

“San Francisco papers,” said he. 
“He gets a bale of them about twice a 
week, and studies them like the Bible. 
That’s one of his weaknesses ; another 
is to be incalculably rich. He has ta- 
ken Masson’s old studio—you remem- 
ber ?—at the corner of the road; he has 
furnished it regardless of expense, and 
lives there surrounded with vins fins 
and works of art. When the youth of 
to-day goes up to the Caverne des Bri- 
gands to make punch—they do all that 
we did, like some nauseous form of ape 
(I never appreciated before what a 
creature of tradition mankind is)—this 
Madden follows with a basket of cham- 
pagne. I told them he was wrong, and 
the punch tasted better ; but he thought 
the boys liked the style of the thing, 
and I suppose they do. He is a very 
good-natured soul, and very melan- 
choly, and rather a helpless. O, and 
he has a third weakness which I came 
near forgetting. He paints. He has 
never been taught, and he’s past thirty, 
and he paints.” 

“How?” I asked. 

“Rather well, I think,” was the re- 
ply. ‘“That’s the annoying part of it. 
See for yourself. That panel is his.” 

I stepped toward the window. It 
was the old familiar room, with the ta- 
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bles set like a Greek P, and the side- 
board, and the afbariac piano, and the 
panels on the wall. There were Romeo 
and Juliet, Antwerp from the river, 
Enfield’s ships among the ice, and the 
huge huntsman winding a huge horn ; 
mingled with them a few new ones, the 
thin crop of a succeeding generation, 
not better and not worse. It was to 
one of these I was directed; a thing 
coarsely and wittily handled, mostly 
with the palette-knife, the color in 
some parts excellent, the canvas in 
others loaded with mere clay. But it 
was the scene, and not the art or want 
of it, that riveted my notice. The fore- 
ground was of sand and scrub and 
wreckwood ; in the middle distance the 
many-hued and smooth expanse of a 
lagoon, enclosed by a wall of breakers ; 
beyond, a blue strip of ocean. The 


sky was cloudless, the air full of whirl- 
ing sea-birds; and I could hear the 
sea-birds cry and the surf break. For 
the place was Midway Island ; the point 
of view the very spot at which I had 
landed with the captain for the first 


time, and from which I had re-em- 
barked the day before we sailed. I 
had already been gazing for some sec- 
onds, before my attention was arrested 
by a blur on the sea-line ; and stooping 
to look, I recognized the smoke of a 
steamer. 

“Yes,” said I, turning toward Sten- 
nis, “it has merit. What is it?” 

“A fancy piece,” he returned. 
“That’s what pleased me. So few of 
the fellows in our time had the imag- 
ination of a garden snail.” 

“Madden, you say his name is?” I 
pursued. 

“Madden,” he repeated. 

“Has he travelled much?” I 
quired. 

“T haven’t an idea. He is one of the 
least autobiographical of men. He sits, 
and smokes, and giggles, and some- 
times he makes small jests; but his 
contributions to the art of pleasing 
are generally confined to looking like 
a gentleman and being one. No,” 
added Stennis, “he'll never suit you, 
Dodd; you like more head on your 
liquor. You'll find him as dull as ditch 
water.” 

“Has he big blonde side - whiskers 


in- 


like tusks?” I asked, mindful of the 
photograph of Goddedael. 

“Certainly not: why should he?” 
was the reply. 

“Does he write many letters ?” I con- 
tinued. 

“God knows,” says Stennis. “What 
is wrong with you? I never saw you 
taken this way before.” 

“The fact is, I think I know the man,” 
said I. “I think I’m looking for him. 
I rather think he is my long-lost broth- 
er.” 

_“Not twins, anyway,” returned Sten- 
nis. 

And about the same time, a carriage 
driving up to the inn, he took his de- 
parture. 

I walked till dinner-time in the plain, 
keeping to the fields ; for I instinctively 
shunned observation, and was racked 
by many incongruous and impatient 
feelings. Here was a man whose voice 
I had once heard, whose doings had 
filled so many days of my life with in- 
terest and distress, whom I had lain 
awake to dream of like a lover; and 
now his hand was on the door; now we 
were to meet; nowI was to learn at 
last the mystery of the substituted 
crew. The sun went down over the 
plain of the Angelus, and as the hour 
approached, my courage lessened. I 
let the laggard peasants pass me on 
the homeward way. The lamps were 
lit, the soup was served, the com- 
pany were all at table, and the room 
sounded already with multitudinous 
talk before I entered. I took my place 
and found I was opposite to Madden. 
Over six feet high and well set up, the 
hair dark and streaked with silver, the 
eyes dark and kindly, the mouth very 
good-natured, the teeth admirable; 
linen and hands exquisite; English 
clothes, an English voice, an English 
bearing: the man stood out conspicu- 
ous from the company. Yet he had 
made himself at home, and seemed to 
enjoy a certain quiet popularity among 
the noisy boys of the table d’hote. He 
had an odd, silver giggle of a laugh, 
that sounded nervous even wheu he 
was really amused, and accorded ill 
with his big stature and manly, melan- 
choly face. This laugh fell in continu- 
ally all through dinner like the note of 
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the triangle in a piece of modern French 
music; and he had at times a kind of 
pleasantry, rather of manner than of 
words, with which he started or main- 
tained the merriment. He took his 
share in these diversions, not so much 
like a man in high spirits, but like one 
of an approved good nature, habitually 
self-forgetful, accustomed to please and 
to follow others. I have remarked in 
old soldiers much the same smiling sad- 
ness and sociable self-effacement. 

I feared to look at him, lest my 
glances should betray my deep excite- 
ment, and chance served me so well 
that the soup was scarce removed be- 
fore we were naturally introduced. My 
first sip of Chateau Siron, a vintage 
from which I had been long estranged, 
startled me into speech. 

“QO, this'll never do!” I cried, in 
English. 

* Dreadful stuff, isn’t it?” said Mad- 
den, in the same language. “Do let 
me ask you to share my bottle. They 


call it Chambertin, which it isn’t; but 
it’s fairly palatable, and there’s nothing 
in this house that a man can drink at 


all.” 

I accepted ; anything would do that 
paved the way to better knowledge. 

“Your name is Madden, I think,” 
said I. “My old friend Stennis told 
me about you when I came.” 

“Yes: I am sorry he went; I feel 
such a Grandfather William, alone 
among all these lads,” he replied. 

“My name is Dodd,” I resumed. 

“Yes,” said he, “so Madame Siron 
told me.” 

“Dodd, of San Francisco,” I con- 
tinued. “Late of Pinkerton and 
Dodd.” 

“Montana Block? I think,” 
he. 

“The same,” said I. 

Neither of us looked at the other ; 
but I could see his hand deliberately 
making bread pills. 

“That's a nice thing of yours,” I 
pursued, “that panel. The foreground 
is a little clayey, perhaps, but the la- 
goon is excellent.” 

“You ought to know,” said he. 

“Yes,” returned I, “ I’m rather a 
good judge of—that panel.” 

There was a considerable pause. 


said 
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“You know a man by the name of 
Bellairs, don’t you?” he resumed. 

“Ah!” eried I, “you have heard 
from Doctor Urquart ?” 

“This very morning,” he replied. 

“Well, there is no hurry about Bell- 
airs,” said I. “It’s rather a long story 
and rather a silly one. But I think we 
have a good deal to tell each other, 
and perhaps we had better wait till we 
are more alone.” 

“T think so,” said he. “Not that 
any of these fellows know English, but 
well be more comfortable over at my 
place. Your health, Dodd.” 

And we took wine .together across 
the table. 

Thus had this singular introduction 
passed unperceived in the midst of 
more than thirty persons, art students, 
ladies in dressing-gowns and covered 
with rice powder, six foot of Siron 
whisking dishes over our head, and his 
noisy sons clattering in and out with 
fresh relays. 

“One question more,” said I. 
you recognize my voice ?” 

“Your voice?” he repeated. ‘“ How 
should I? I have never heard it—we 
have never met.” 

“ And yet, we have been in conversa- 
tion before now,” said I, “and I asked 
you a question which you never an- 
swered, and which I have since had 
many thousand better reasons for put- 
ting to myself.” 

He turned suddenly white. “Good 
God!” he cried, “are you the man in 
the telephone ?” 

I nodded. 

“Well, well!” said he. “It would 
take a good deal of magnanimity to 
forgive you that. What nights I have 
passed! That little whisper has whis- 
tled in my ear ever since, like the 
wind in a keyhole. Who could it be? 
What could it mean? I suppose I have 
had more real, solid misery out of 
that . . .” He paused, and looked 
troubled. “Though I had more to 
bother me, or ought to have,” he added, 
and slowly emptied his glass. 

“Tt seems we were born to drive each 
other crazy with conundrums,” said I. 
“T have often thought my head would 
split.” 

Carthew burst into his foolish laugh. 


“ Did 
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“And yet neither you nor I had the 
worst of the puzzle,” he cried. ‘There 
were others deeper in.” 

“And who were they?” I asked. 

“The underwriters,” said he. 

“Why, to be sure,” cried I. “I never 
thought of that. What could they make 
of it?” 

“Nothing,” replied Carthew. “It 
couldn’t be explained. They were a 
crowd of small dealers at Lloyd’s who 
took it up in syndicate; one of them 
has a carriage now; and people say he 
is a deuce of a deep fellow, and has the 
makings of a great financier. Another 
furnished a small villa on the profits. 
But they’re all hopelessly muddled ; 
and when they meet each other, they 
don’t know where to look, like the Au- 
gurs.” 

Dinner was no sooner at an end, than 
he carried me across the road to Mas- 
son’s old studio. It was strangely 
changed. On the walls were tapestry, 
afew good etchings, and some amazing 
pictures—a Rousseau, a Corot, a really 
superb old Crome, a Whistler, and a 
piece which my host claimed (and I be- 
lieve) to be a Titian. The room was 
furnished with comfortable English 
smoking-room chairs, some American 
rockers, and an elaborate business ta- 
ble; spirits and soda- water (with the 
mark of Schweppe, no less) stood ready 
on a butler’s tray, and in one corner, 
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behind a half-drawn curtain, I spied a 
camp - bed and a capacious tub. Such 
a room in Barbizon astonished the be- 
holder, like the glories of the cave of 
Monte Cristo. 

“Now,” said he, “we are quiet. Sit 
down, if you don’t mind, and tell me 
your story all through.” 

I did as he asked, beginning with the 
day when Jim showed me the passage 
in the Daily Occidental, and winding up 
with the stamp album and the Chailly 
postmark. It was along business ; and 
Carthew made it longer, for he was in- 
satiable of details; and it had struck 
midnight on the old eight-day clock in 
the corner, before I had made an end. 

* And now,” said he, “turn about: I 
must tell you my side, much as I hate 
it. Mine is a beastly story. You'll 
wonder how I can sleep. I’ve told it 
once before, Mr. Dodd.” 

“To Lady Ann?” I asked. 

“ As you suppose,” he answered ; “and 
to say the truth, I had sworn never to 
tell it again. Only, you seem somehow 
entitled to the thing; you have paid 
dear enough, God knows; and God 
knows I hope you may like it, now 
you've got it!” 

With that he began his yarn. A new 
day had dawned, the cocks crew in the 
village, and the hares and the deer and 
the early woodmen were afoot, when he 
concluded. 


(To be continued.) 





PARIS THEATRES AND CONCERTS. 
IIl.—THE UNSUBVENTIONED THEATRES AND ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


By William F. Apthorp. 


SZALKING along the 
great boulevards from 
the Madeleine to the 

Bastille you pass by 

fm eleven theatres— not 

counting the Opéra, 

wi. or such small estab- 
RIES lishments as the Mu- 
sée Grévin, or the Salle Robert Houdin. 
The first of these is the Vaudeville, 
which forms the corner of the boule- 
vard des Capucines and the rue de 
la Chaussée-d’Antin, looking down the 
boulevard des Italiens. It has one of 
the prettiest exteriors in Paris, round- 
ing off the corner, as it does, with its 
elaborate mass of stone-carving. In- 
side, too, it is a trig little salle, with 
more appearance of luxury than one 
usually finds in Paris theatres. It is 
one of the very few theatres in the cap- 
ital the names of which seem to have 
anything especially to do with their rep- 
ertory ; it really does bring out more 
vaudevilles, or comic operettas of the 
lightest calibre, than it does pieces of 
any other description. Last winter it 
gave only one serious piece, Albin Val- 
abrégue’s “La femme,” and that was a 
failure; all the other things it gave 
were of the lightest sort of comediet- 
ta or farce. Leaving the Vaudeville on 
your left, you soon come to the Nou- 
veautés, on the same side of the boule- 
vard des Italiens, just opposite the rue de 
Choiseul. This, too, is a temple of fun, 
where vaudeville, operetta, and panto- 
mime are given. Here one can often 
see Mlle Milly Meyer (although I believe 
she is not a regular member of the 
company), one of the prime pets of the- 
atre-going Paris, a very pretty little 
soubrette with the slightest possible 
thread of soprano voice and a not by 
any means conspicuous talent. Milly 
Meyer is a capital example of what an 
influence sheer personal charm can ex- 
ert over an audience. She has one or 
two exceedingly droll tricks of gesture 


and a certain pertness of facial expres- 
sion. I saw her in “La demoiselle du 
téléphone,” a three-act opéra-bouffe, of 
which Gaston Serpette wrote the music, 
and which had a longer run than was 
predicted for it by the first-nighters. 
The whole thing was written especially 
for her, she being on the stage almost 
all the time ; and yet during the three 
acts I saw her do only one thing that 
was really funny. It was turning off, 
I now forget what short sentence, with 
a peculiar toss of the head and snap of 
the finger and thumb. Yet she is one 
of the most popular bouffe actresses 
now on the Paris stage. 

Still pursuing your course eastward, 
you come to the Théatre des Vari¢ctés on 
the right hand of the boulevard Montmar- 
tre, just after passing the rue Vivienne, 
next door to the passage des Panoramas. 
This house has a certain importance 
in the history of the stage. Opened 
in 1807, it devoted itself immediately 
and successfully to the production of 
the most extravagant burlesques, until 
in 1829 it began bringing out that sen- 
sational sort of play known in French 
stage terminology as “le drame.” These 
emotional and sensationa! plays were all 
the rage in Paris at the time, and the 
Vari¢étés seems to have been almost the 
only theatre in the capital whose vent- 
ures in this line were not crowned with 
success ; but, with the single exception 
of the elder Dumas’s “Kean,” all the 
plays it brought out at this period were 
dead failures, and it soon returned to 
its old buffooneries, to which genre it 
has adhered with almost unvarying suc- 
cess ever since. The Vari¢tés is espe- 
cially notable historically as the home 
of Offenbach op¢éra-bouffe during its best 
period (1858-1870). Here were brought 
out “ Orphée aux Enfers,” “La belle 
Héléne,” “La Grande-Duchesse de Gé- 
rolstein,” and almost all of Offenbach’s 
best things down to “Les brigands” in 
1869. Here sang and acted the great 
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Schneider, the unapproached queen of 
this style of operetta ; she was quite as 
unique in her way as Offenbach himself 
was in his, besides being one of the 
most finished artists that ever walked 
the stage; her mantle fell upon none 
of her successors, and such parts as Hé- 
lene, the Grande-Duchesse, and la Péri- 
chole may be said to have died with her 
retirement from the stage. Here al- 
so were (and still are) Dupuis, Baron, 
Cooper, all noted in comic operetta and 
vaudeville ; and here Judic had her fin- 
est triumphs. Last winter the house was 
devoted almost entirely to a farce com- 
edly, “ Ma cousine,” in the leading part of 
which the magnetic Réjane drove the 
whole town wild, before passing on to 
de Porto - Riche’s “ Amoureuse” at the 
Odéon. Upon the whole I should say 
that, with the exception of the Théatre- 
Frangais, and possibly of the Théatre du 
Palais-Royal, the Variétés was the thea- 
tre which the stranger in Paris could 
least well afford not tovisit. The troupe 
has been one of the most stable in Paris 
during the last twenty or thirty years, 
and has old and but little broken tra- 
ditions. Both the plays and the acting 
at the Variétés reflect one of the most 
characteristic phases of Parisian esprit. 
Farther down, on the left side of the 
boulevard Bonne-Nouvelle, half-way be- 
tween the rue du Faubourg-Poisson- 
nicre and the rue de Hauteville, we find 
the Théitre du Gymnase - Dramatique, 
or, as it is commonly called, simply the 
Gymnase. This name has long since 
lost all its original significance. The 
theatre, which was built in 1820, was at 
first intended for a place whereat to 
bring out young graduates from the Con- 
servatoire and accustom them to stand- 
ing fire in the presence of a real, pay- 
ing audience, before they passed on to 
the government theatres, the Théatre- 
Frangais and the Opéra-Comique ; that 
is, it was to be a sort of gymnasium 
where half- fledged actors and singers 
could try their prowess in public. But 
this scheme was soon abandoned, and 
after devoting itself for many years to 
light vaudevilles and farces, the Gym- 
nase at last settled down (about 1852) 
to giving comedies and dramas, seldom 
of a much lower grade, and often of no 
lower, than those in the repertory of the 
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Comédie-Frangaise itself.. Some very 
noted plays first saw the light there, 
among them the younger Dumas’s “ Le 
demi-monde,” Sardou’s “Les pattes-de- 
mouche,” and, last winter, Alphonse 
Daudet’s “VObstacle” and Guy de 
Maupassant’s “Musotte.” Thus the 
Gymnase has been for a long time one 
of the most distinguished stages in Pa- 
ris; although it is not a subventioned 
theatre, and bears no official relation to 
the Comédie - Frangaise, the high artis- 
tic position it holds makes it in fact, if 
not in name, quite as much the “Se- 
cond Théatre-Francais” as the Odéon. 
For a playwright to have a piece ac- 
cepted at the house on the boulevard 
Bonne-Nouvelle is a distinction second 
only to that of having it acted at the 
Comédie-Frangaise. Of course both the 
actors and habitués of the great thea- 
tre in the rue de Richelieu rather look 
down upon the Gymnase. When Sar- 
dou’s “'Thermidor” was brought out at 
the Fran¢ais, the political ultra -radi- 
cals were not the only objectors ; for, 
amid all the tumult of that opening- 
night, some voices were heard crying 
out: “Au Gymnase!” “Take the play 
to the Gymnase, for it is not fit for 
the Frangais!” But the theatre-going 
public in general have no such feel- 
ing about the Gymnase ; its situation on 
the boulevard insures it a larger and 
more diversified public than the Od¢éon— 
for “ Tout Paris” goes to the Gymnase, 
while only a special and rather restrict- 
ed public frequents the house in the fau- 
bourg Saint - Germain — and as for the 
Théatre Francais, some people even go 
so far as to prefer the Gymnase, as the 
more progressive house of the two. 
Keeping on our eastward course down 
the boulevard, we soon come to three 
theatres on our left, all in the same 
block on the boulevard Saint - Martin : 
the Théatre de la Renaissance, on the 
corner of the rue de Bondy, facing the 
porte Saint-Martin ; then, next door to 
it on the boulevard, the Théatre de la 
Porte-Saint-Martin ; and lastly, on the 
corner of the other end of the rue de 
Bondy (which street is like a bow, the 
boulevard being the string), the Théa- 
tre de 1Ambigu-Comique. The terrible 
plays which for many years formed the 
main stock in trade of the last two the- 
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atres, and of some others on the neigh- 
boring boulevard du Temple, gave this 
part of the boulevard the nickname 
of boulevard du Crime. But let us 
first look in at the Renaissance.* This 
house, built in 1873, on the ruins of the 
old restaurant Deffieux (burned in 1871), 
was at first devoted to much the same 
sort of play as the two neighboring the- 
atres ; but it soon took to giving operet- 
tas by Offenbach and others, and light 
comedies of the vaudeville type, in which 
line of business it has thriven tolerably 
up to the present day. It is a small the- 
atre, and its salle is one of the pretti- 
est and least uncomfortable in Paris. 
The Théatre de la Porte-Saint-Martin 
is, after the Théaitre-Frangais, probably 
the best known by reputation, outside 
of France, of any theatre in Paris ; its 
very name, like that of the old Bowery 
Theatre in New York, has become a by- 
word for drama of the terrific and blood- 
and-thunder sort. It was built in 1781 
for the Académie de Musique, which, 
however, stayed in it for only thirteen 
years ; from 1794 it led a rather precari- 
ous existence, flitting from one line of 


business to another, and not infrequent- 
ly suffering under the strong hand of 
the law, until 1814, when its palmy days 


began. Henceforth it was devoted to 
sensational melodrama and spectacular 
fairy pieces. But its full splendor of 
success dates from 1832, when the whole 
company of the Odéon emigrated to it 
from their house in the faubourg Saint- 
Germain, under the management of 
Harel, who made it for ten years the 
theatre par excellence of the modern 
drama. With Bocage, Frédérick Lemai- 
tre, Mlle Dorval, and Mlle Georges in its 
troupe, and under Harel’s exceedingly 
energetic and brilliant management, the 
Porte - Saint-Martin was in the very 
thick of the fight during the great ro- 
manticist movement of 1830. Not the 
least famous item in its history was its 
audiences, and their wild enthusiasm 
for or against, but generally for, the 
plays given there. The upper gallery, or 
paradis, of the Porte-Saint-Martin will 
always be famous in the annals of the 
French stage. Nota few of the anec- 

* To avoid historical confusion, it should be remem- 
bered that the Salle-Ventadour also bore the name of 


Théatre de la Renaissance at two separate periods before 
the theatre now in question was built. 
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dotes told about the then new romantic 
drama, about its style, its poetic license 
in inverting the order of words in sen- 
tences, its use of unusual subjunctives, 
etc., belong to this theatre, and have al- 
most always something to do with the 
frenetic interest the “gods” of the up- 
per gallery took in the plays. The per- 
secuted heroine, languishing in a dun- 
geon, sobs out: “Jon pere ad manger 
m’apporte,” when a derisive voice shouts 
down from the gallery: “Eh! bien, file 
done alors, sil a mangé ta porte!” to the 
huge delight of all classicists present. A 
young hero cries aloud, in virtuous in- 
dignation : “ Comment! voudriez - vous 
que je naimasse pas mon pere?” The 
words are hardly out of his mouth when 
an enthusiastic Savoyard, mistaking his 
meaning, calls down from the paradis 
in a voice of thunder: “ Non, amasse + 
le toujours, mon gaillard, c’est un rude 
coquin !” 

Among the famous plays brought out 
at the Porte-Saint- Martin under Ha- 
rel’s management may be noticed the 
elder Dumas’s “ Antony,” “La tour de 
Nesle,” and “ Angele,” and Victor Hugo’s 
*Lucréce Borgia” and “ Marie Tudor.” 
After Harel retired from the manage- 
ment, in 1842, the theatre lapsed for a 
time into the spectacular fairy business 
of the “Black Crook” stamp; but it 
afterward regained much of its former 
prestige in the legitimate drama. Sar- 
dou’s famous “ Patrie ” was produced at 
it in 1869. In 1871 the house was burnt, 
but has been rebuilt since on a different 
plan. The aspect of the present salle is 
peculiar ; it is only fifty-nine feet in 
depth, from stage to wall, against sev- 
enty-five feet in width, and sixty-five in 
height. As the balconies are by no 
means shallow, these proportions give it 
much the look of a deep semi-circular 
well. Its interior decoration is, for the 
most part, white and gold; it seats 
eighteen hundred persons. Last win- 
ter Sarah Bernhardt gave “Cléopatre” 
there before sailing for this country ; 
this was followed by the perennial 
“Courrier de Lyon” and by “ l'Impéra- 
trice Faustine,” a terrible (and also ter- 
ribly dull) new five-act drama by Stan- 
islas Rzewuski, into which Jane Hading 


+ Amasser, southeastern frontier dialect for assommer, 
from the Italian ammazzare, 
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Théatre du Vaudeville 
(On the corner of the boulevard des Capucines and the rue de la Chaussée d’Antin.) 


and Pierre Berton struggled hard to 
infuse some element of excitement. 

The Ambigu-Comique, which forms 
the opposite end of the block from the 
Renaissance, is the oldest still existing 
theatre in Paris, except the Opéra, the 
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Comédie-Frangaise, and the Gait¢é; it 
was founded in 1767 on the boulevard 
du Temple, but was transferred long ago 
to its present site. Almost every sort 
of play has been given there, and the 
house has generally ranked next to the 
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Gymnase and the Porte-Saint-Martin. 
Of late years it has become noted for its 
leaning toward the modern realistic 
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M. Baron, of the Variétés. 


drama; most, if not all, of Busnach’s 
dramatizations of Zola’s ‘‘ Rougon-Mac- 
quart” novels have been given there, 
with the most elaborate perfection of 
stage setting, and by carefully chosen 
and very strong companies. The whole 
of last winter it gave a military play, 
* Le régiment,” which, however, I did 
not see. The Ambigu-Comique is as 
well accustomed to long runs as any 
theatre in Paris. 

A little beyond the Ambigu, on the 
continuation of the rue de Bondy, which 
runs alongside of the boulevard Saint- 
Martin, just as the rue Basse-du-Rem- 
part does beside the boulevard de la 
Madeleine, and is only separated from 
it by a sidewalk, we come to the Théatre 
des Folies-Dramatiques, or, as it is fam- 
iliarly salled, les Fol-dran’s. Nothing 
but the tablets bearing the name of the 
theatre, which you hardly notice at first, 
distinguish the fagade from that of the 
ordinary Paris house; inside it is a 
dingy little theatre of rather awkward 
shape, with a somewhat larger stage 
than most houses of its size. The thea- 
tre was originally built (1831) on the 
boulevard du Temple, on the site of the 
old Ambigu-Comique, and was moved to 
the rue de Bondy when that part of the 
boulevard du Temple was wiped out 
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to make way for the place du Chiteau- 
d’Eau, now place de la République. Un- 
assuming and dingy—I had almost 
said “shady ”—as the house now looks, 
its history is not unnotable ; from the 
first it has been devoted to extravagan- 
za of one sort or another. “ Robert 
Macaire,” with Frédérick Lemaitre in 
the cast, was first given there ; Paul d 
Kock wrote a good deal for it at one 
time ; later on Hervé’s “Chilp¢éric ” and 
“Le petit Faust” were brought out 
there. Last winter I saw “Les mous 
quetaires au couvent,” but it was not 
so well given as by Grau’s company, 
with Paola Mari¢, Nigri, and Tauffen- 
berger in the cast. in this country. 
Passing from the boulevard Saint- 
Martin into the boulevard du Temple, 
and looking diagonally across the great 
place de la République, you catch a 
glimpse of the Théatre- Historique, whi- 
lom Théatre du Chateau-d’Eau, on the 
corner of the rue de Malte and the 
avenue de la République ; and on the 
right hand side of the boulevard du 
Temple itself, opposite the corner of 
the place de la République, you pass by 
the Théatre-Déjazet. This now shabby 
little hole of a theatre was opened in 


M. Dupuis, of the Variété 


1854 as the Théatre des Folies-Nou- 
velles. Hector Berlioz, who was critic 
on the Journal des Débats at that time 
wrote a humorous account of it—‘‘a 
coquettish little resort, clean, charming, 
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lighted up a giorno, and always peo- 
pled by an audience both well-dressed 
and of urbane manners ”—which he re- 
published in his “Grotesques de la Mu- 
sique.” It changed its name to Théatre- 
Déjazet in 1860, when Eugétne Déjazet 
assumed the management. Dingy, com- 
fortless, and ill-ventilated as this tiny 
little house is, it is one of the most 
popular theatres in Paris ; the acting is 
excellent, it is a temple of laughter 
holding both his sides. Last winter 
“Ferdinand le noceur,” a_ three-act 
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M. Colonne, Conductor of the Concerts of the Association 
Artistique, at the Chatelet. 


farce-comedy of the “ Pink Dominoes ” 
family, held the stage from the begin- 
ning of the season up to June 8th, when 
it was succeeded by “ Les deux Camille,” 
another roaring farce. I see by the 
papers that “ Ferdinand le noceur” was 
taken up again last fall, and is still on 
the bills! Here again is a house which 
the theatre-loving stranger should not 
fail to visit ; he will get a very charac- 
teristic and authentic whiff of that pe- 
culiar essence which Nestor Roqueplan 
named parisine. 

The line of boulevard theatres is 
closed up by the Théatre-Beaumarchais, 
on the right hand of the boulevard 
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Beaumarchais, just past the rue des 
Vosges. It is in every sense what is 
called in Paris a thédtre de quartier, a 
theatre frequented only by people living 
in the neighborhood. It gives come- 
dies, vaudevilles, and sensation dramas 
by no means badly, but an outsider 
would go to it more to watch the audi- 
ence than the play. 

Of the theatres off the line of the 
boulevards, the most important is un- 
questionably the Théitre du Palais- 
Royal, in the northwest corner of the 

Palais-Royal, at the end of the galerie 

de Beaujolais, near the péristyle de 

Joinville. It was built in 1783 by 

Louis, architect of the duc d’Orléans, 

and opened as a marionnette theatre ; 

soon afterward a troupe of children 
gave pantomimes there. In 1790 Mlle 

Montansier, Directress of the Ver- 

sailles Theatre, followed king, queen, 

and dauphin to Paris, and set up 
with her company at the Palais-Royal, 
changing the name of the theatre to 

Théatre des Varictés, and gave almost 

every sort of play there until she and 

her whole troupe moved to the pres- 
ent Varictés on the bouievard Mont- 

martre, in 1807. 

From this time the house had a 
rather checkered career, being often 
closed by the police, until 1831, when 
it was reopened, after a complete re- 
modelling of its interior, and devoted 
to giving the light comedies and farces 
for which it has ever since been fa- 
mous. No theatre in Paris, except its 
neighbor the Comédie-Fran¢aise, can 
show so brilliant a list of actors in its 
annals as the Palais-Royal. Levassor, 

Grassot, Ravel, L’Héritier, Hyacinthe, 
Lassouche, Gil-P¢érez, Brasseur, Geoff- 
roy, Mme Thierret, Mlle Aline Duval, 
Mme Delille, Mlle Alphonsine, Mlle Cé- 
line Montaland have all acted there, 
and now Daubray, Saint-Germain, Dail- 
ly, Mme Céline Chaumont, Mile Lavigne, 
and Mile Clem take their place as well as 
may be. Here has been for the last half 
century the home of the best French 
comic acting ; hardly has the Comédie- 
Frangaise itself enjoyed a higher repu- 
tation than this cosy (and exquisitely 
uncomfortable) little theatre, in its 
palmy days—which, alas! are rather on 
the wane just now. Besides employing 
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a far higher grade of talent than theatres 
like the Déjazet or the Cluny, the Palais- 
Royal has the additional advantage of a 
far more extended repertory. Naturally, 
as an unsubventioned theatre that is 
not forced by law to have a repertory, 
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the square des Arts-et-Mctiers, off the 
boulevard de Scébastopol, and the Thé- 
atre des Bouffes-Parisiens, in the rue 
Monsigny, running through to the pas- 
sage Choiseul. Both are lyric thea- 
tres, devoted to the lighter and more 
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M. Lamoureux, Conductor of the Concerts at the Cirque d Eté, 


it cannot afford to let slip the oppor- 
tunity of an enormous run, whenever it 
happens to have laid hands upon a par- 
ticularly successful play ; but, no mat- 
ter what run a play may have at the 
Palais-Royal, the theatre gives frequent 
extra performances, in the afternoon, 
at which this, that, or the other master- 
piece in its older repertory is played. 
Thus one can hardly pass a winter in 
Paris without having opportunities of 
seeing a dozen or so of such stock 
pieces as “Le chapeau de paille dTta- 
lie,” “Gavaut, Minard & Cie.,” “Le 
roi Candaule,” and others. In fact, it 
may be said that the Palais-Royal bears 
very much the same relation to the 
Comédie-Frangaise that the Opéra- 
Comique does to the Académie de 
Musique. 

Two more theatres have been famous 
in their time, and, to a certain extent, 
are so still: the Théatre de la Gaité, on 


extravagant forms of comic operetta, 
with this difference, that the Bouffes 
adheres almost exclusively to opéra- 
bouffe in the original acceptation of the 
term, while the larger Gaité inclines 
more toward the later spectacular de- 
velopments of opéra-bouffe, and to fairy 
pieces. The Gaité was founded in 1760, 
on the boulevard du Temple, by one 
Nicolet, under the title of Théatre des 
Grands Danseurs du Roi; but it soon 
changed this ponderous name. In 1862, 
when its part of the boulevard du 
Temple was torn down, it, like the other 
theatres near it, had to move ; it was in 
this year that it opened its present 
house in the square des Arts-et-Mctiers. 
Offenbach wrote his “Le roi Carotte” 
for it in 1872, and made the extended 
version of “ Orphée aux Enfers ” for it 
in 1874. Since the establishment of 
this genre, it has brought out other 
works of the same sort ; last winter “ La 
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fille du tambour - major” was revived 
there, “with three hundred people on 
the stage in the last scene.” But the 
theatre has been more famous for its 
fairy ballet-spectacles, which are often 
of the most gorgeous description. 

The Bouffes-Parisiens was founded 
by Offenbach in 1855, and opened on 
July 5th in the little theatre in the 
Champs-Elysées, now known as_ the 
Folies-Marigny ; on December 29th of 
the same year it moved to the little 
Théatre-Comte, in the passage Choiseul, 
where it still is. In its peculiar line 
the Bouffes may be said to rank as sec- 
ond only to the Varictés. Last winter 
it was the scene of the great success of 
the year in opéra- bouffe, Audran’s 
“Miss Helyett,” with Mlle Duhamel in 
the title part. This bewitching young 
artist has no more voice than Milly 
Meyer, but she has infinitely more tal- 
ent. The work itself is certainly Au- 
dran’s most ambitious, and I should 
hardly hesitate to call it his best, effort ; 
he has revived once more what was ¢ 
characteristic feature of Offenbach’s best 
operas, namely, musical burlesque — 


M. Jules Garcin, Conductor of the Conservatoire Orchestra. 


there is a “ Siegfried -and - Briinnhilde ” 
duet in it, between the Voréador and his 
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sweetheart, that is fit to kill any Wag- 
nerian with laughing. Both the sing- 
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Mme Céline Chaumont, of the Palais-Royal 


ing troupe and the orchestra are capital 
at this little theatre, which seems, in 
general, to have maintained its stand- 
ard of excellence somewhat better than 
either the Palais-Royal or the Vari¢t’s 
has, of late years. 

A theatre which, if not particularly 
interesting of itself, has, of late years, 
become the scene of interesting doings, 
in the Menus-Plaisirs, on the boulevard 
de Strasbourg, not far from the boule- 
vard Saint-Denis. It is a rather unusu- 
ally cheerful- looking theatre for Paris, 
of medium size, seating one thousand 
persons, and devoted to light comedy, 
vaudeville, and operetta. It would not 
be worth more than a passing notice, 
were it not for one fact: it is in it that 
the famous—some persons might say 
notorious — Théatre-Libre gives a cer- 
tain number of performances every sea- 
son. This Theitre-Libre is, in every 
way, a singular and remarkable institu- 
tion ; it owes its existence and success 
to the enthusiasm and pertinacity of one 
man, André Antoine. His career has 
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been a curious one. He was born in 
1858, at Limoges, in the Haute-Vienne, 
of very poor and humble parents, was 
sent to school in Paris when still a 
little boy, studying at the school of the 
Fréres de la rue de Béarn, and later at 
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mined that he should begin to earn his 
own living, and he got a place as office- 
boy to a not entirely reputable law-firm 
in the rue des Bons- Enfants. In 1873 


he obtained a similar place in Didot’s 
book-shop. 


About this time he made 
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Mile Duhamel, of the Bouffes-Parisiens, as ‘‘ Miss Helyett.’’ 


the Ecole Turgot, working hard, keeping 
generally at the head of his class, getting 
nothing but good marks for conduct, 
and winning purse after purse by way 
of prizes— money which his parents’ 
poverty prevented his expending upon 
his own further education. When 
about thirteen or fourteen, it was deter- 


the acquaintance of a boy of about his 
own age, M¢visto by name, and soon the 
two struck up terms of chummage, and 
hired a room together in the rue Saint- 
Jacques, “on the first floor, counting 
from the sky.” It is noteworthy that, 
up to this time, Antoine had shown no 
fondness for the stage, for declaiming 
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verses, nor for mimicry of any kind. 
But Mévisto, who was clerk in the office 
of an advocate at the Court of Appeal, 
was also member of an amateur dramatic 
club, and knew a teacher of elocution ; 
the love of things dramatic was thus in- 
stilled into Antoine’s soul, and the two 
chums began to look around for en- 
gagements as supes at the theatres on 
leisure evenings. They were the two 
guards in “Jean Dacier ” at the Théitre- 
Frangais. 

In 1876 he entered the service of the 
Gas Company, but his dramatic ambition 
was now predominant over all other 
feelings, and his wages of 150 francs a 
month did not prevent his applying 
twice at the Conservatoire for admis- 
sion, both of which applications were 
refused, as the examiners could dis- 
cover no talent in him. In 1880 came 
his time for enforced military service, 
and he entered a line regiment quartered 
at Saint-Omer. Here he became suc- 
cessively private secretary to two gen- 
erals. In 1882 he was transferred to a 
garrison in South Tunis, and next year 
back again to France, at Lille and 
Avesnes. When his time was up he 
returned to the Paris Gas Company, 
where, for two years, he attended to his 
business of clerk without outside dis- 
tractions. All his employers, whether 
civil or military, united in praising his 
steadiness, conscientious work, and 
punctuality ; but not one of them even 
hinted a suspicion of his having the 
slightest talent for anything; he was 
supposed to be perfectly commonplace. 
But he was soon to show himself in his 
true colors. Without giving up his 
place at the Gas Company, he joined 
an amateur dramatic club in 1885. 
One evening, at the Cercle Gaulois, he 
well-nigh dumfounded his companions 
by proposing that, instead of giving 
nothing but old, threadbare plays, as 
is the wont of amateur companies, they 
should try their hand at something en- 
tirely new. A strong majority was 
against this proposal, but some few of 
the more adventurous thought well of 
it, and soon Antoine and a sufficient 
number of his companions had four new 
one-act pieces in rehearsal: “La co- 
carde,” by Jules Vidal; “ Un préfet,” by 
Arthur Byl; “Jacques Damour,” by 
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Léon Hennique, after Zola’s story ; 
** Mademoiselle Pomme,” by Paul Alexis, 
after Duranty. The rehearsals were 
held at a wine-shop in the rue Lepic, 
around a billiard-table ; to meet expen- 
ses, Antoine had subscribed a month’s 
salary, As luck would have it, Hen- 
nique came to one of the rehearsals, and 
was so much pleased that he returned 
to the dress- rehearsal, bringing Zola 
with him. Zola, in his turn, brought 
Daudet to the performance, which was 
given in the little theatre in the pas- 
sage de l’Elysée des Beaux-Arts, on 
March 30, 1887. Henri Fouquier was 
almost the only other literary man of 
any distinction present, except the au- 
thors of the plays. ‘Jacques Damour ” 
was a great success, and although An- 
toine found that the affair ended by 
leaving him 400 francs in debt, he de- 
termined to try again. He wrote to his 
old friend Mévisto, who, having been 
exempted from military service, had been 
starring in the provinces as a comic sing- 
er: “Come quick, old boy; I think I 
have found something.” Mévisto took 
part ina second performance, and made 
a great hit ; Antoine’s liabilities were 
swelled to 800 francs, but the Théatre- 
Libre was fairly born. 

Antoine determined to try a grand 
stroke : he wrote twelve hundred letters 
to influential persons supposably inter- 
ested in the stage, and delivered them 
all himself, postage- stamps being ex- 
pensive. Of these twelve hundred let- 
ters not a single one was answered. So 
he took the bit in his teeth and got up 
a third performance — “Sceur Philo- 
méne,” by Byl and Vidal, after Gon- 
court, and “1’Evasion,” by Villers de 
VIsle-Adam—in October, 1887. All liter- 
ary Paris was present, and Antoine had 
a tremendous success as an actor. His 
debts now amounted to 1,200 frances. 

He next sent out five thousand pam- 
phlets, each one accompanied by a let- 
ter, inviting subscribers at 100 francs a 
head for four performances. These cir- 
culars brought in some response, and six 
performances were given at the Théatre- 
Montparnasse in the rue de la Gaité. 
In 1888 Antoine moved to the Menus- 
Plaisirs. The Théitre-Libre may now 
be called an assured success—that is, on 
the basis on which it is run at present : 
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giving two performances, and no more, 
of every new play it brings out. 

The aim of this curious institution is 
to produce plays of real literary value, 
which, for one reason or another, can- 
not be, or at all events are not, given at 
other theatres. Asit is a private enter- 
prise, no tickets being publicly sold, but 
it living by subscriptions, fractional 

arts of the amount of which are pay- 
able after each performance, it escapes 
the censorship, and can give (in reason) 
pretty much what plays it pleases. 
Since its foundation it has steadily up- 
held the principles of the newest school, 
both of dramatic writing and of acting. 
Thus in the beginning it was all for the 
naturalistes ; but when the symbolistes 
came up, it received them with open 
arms. Of course, anyone who knows 
what French naturalisme and the later 
symbolisme are, can see with half an eye 
what, at least, one of the reasons is why 
the Théitre-Libre does not choose to 
have the censorship meddle with its do- 
ings. Many of the plays it has brought 
out have been criticised severely enough 
for their nastiness —to use the plain 
English for it. Others, again, have 
been found fault with for their uncon- 
ventional cut, their want of dramatic 
action, and general lack of interest. 
But with these matters I would have 
nothing to do here. Last winter I saw 
only one performance of what is a great 
rarity in France : a literal translation of 
a foreign play, Ibsen’s “ Wilde Ente.” 
Exceedingly few exotic plays are given 
in Paris, save in the shape of adapta- 
tions. 

The performance of this, “ Le canard 
sauvage,” was enough to show what an 
interesting institution the Théatre-Li- 
bre is, apart from the plays themselves 
that are given there; it is interesting 
histrionically, as a study of theatrical 
ways and means. The stage-mounting, 
scenery, and other material accessories 
are of the most elaborate description— 
rather to the inconvenience of the audi- 
ence, at times, foran elaborate scene is 
not to be set in five minutes, and at the 
first performance of “Le canard sau- 
vage” the first entr’acte lasted an hour 
and five minutes! The acting is wholly 
unconventional, and, I must say, as ut- 
terly superb as it is unconventional. 
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There is no “elocution,” no labored 
diction, no crossing the stage from right 
to left, or vice versa, calculated for mere 
effect. The actors talk as they would 
in real life, they turn their back to the 
audience, they do what they please— 
but they know how to do all this effect- 
ively. They throw themselves into their 


parts with a vigor of enthusiasm that 
leaves nothing to be desired; as the 
French say, ils entrent dans la peau du 
personnage—they get into the very skin 
I could find only two 


of the character. 
points to criticise. 

In trying to break through the shac- 
kles of stage convention, M. Antoine, as 
it seems to me, is not careful enough to 
distinguish between such conventions 
as are merely traditional and those that 
are rooted in the very nature of the 
stage itself. Now, it is, to my mind, 
just as essential and insurmountable a 
condition of the drama that the audi- 
ence should see and hear what goes on 
on the stage, as that the stage itself 
should have three walls, and not four. 
It must be admitted that M. Antoine is 
excessively fond of night effects, of a 
very dark stage, with footlights turned 
wholly out, and darkness made just vis- 
ible by one candle on a table somewhere 
in a corner. Again, both he and his 
partners, in their anxiety to preserve an 
easy, natural conversational tone, often 
fall into the mistake of speaking so low 
that you cannot hear what they say. 
But, apart from these two blemishes, I 
can speak of the acting and stage-set- 
ting at the Théitre-Libre only with the 
warmest enthusiasm and admiration ; it 
is equally fine in detail and in ensemble. 
For one thing, it is the result of the 
most laborious and intelligent rehears- 
ing. M. Antoine himself is superb; and 
Mile Meuris, a young girl, almost a be- 
ginner, who acted the part of Hedwig in 
the “Canard sauvage,” was simply as- 
tounding. Henri Fouquier wrote of her 
in the Figaro: “This young actress is an 
entirely new revelation ; we have, time 
and again, seen the ingénue on our stage ; 
Mile Meuris has shown us for the first 
time the young girl as she lives and 
breathes ! ” 

Not the least amusing place of enter- 
tainment (in both senses) in Paris, is 
the Chat - Noir, the tavern - theatre kept 
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by Rodolphe Salis, whilom writer, poet, 
journalist, and painter, now “gentil- 
homme cabaretier.” The time has gone 
by when the Chat- Noir was a tiny lit- 
tle pot-house in the boulevard Roche- 
chouart, frequented by a few artistic 
and literary kindred souls, where Salis 
used to pour out beer and liquor in per- 
son for “those who earned their thirst 
artistically.” Ever since 1885, the Chat- 
Noir has been a picturesque, two-story 
tavern in the rue Victor Massé, with 
a small theatre attached, where ombres 
chinoises, or shadow-pictures, are shown, 
while Salis stalks up and down the 
aisle in his rough shooting-jacket, with 
his hands in his pockets, making expla- 
natory remarks, and cracking jokes. 
Here, too, you can hear young poets re- 
cite their own verses—and exceedingly 
daring some of the verses are—especial- 
ly those of a comic turn. Young com- 
posers, also, write songs and short can- 
tatas for the Chat-Noir, and have them 
capitally sung there by one or two voices, 
with accompaniment of pianoforte and 
cabinet organ, with an occasional trom- 
bone, or so, and some instruments of 


percussion behind the curtain. Almost 
everything done at the Chat-Noir is good 
in its way, and very well done, only its 


way isliable to be rather risqué. It is 
a bohemian sort of place, with a flavor 
of itsown. The walls of all the rooms 
are covered with excellent pictures and 
pen, pencil, and charcoal sketches, and 
the waiters in the restaurant are dressed 
in the costume of academicians. 

From the Chat-Noir to the Conser- 
vatoire is, morally speaking, at least, a 
long way ; but we must take the stride, 
if we are to consider what is one of the 
two most perfect things in Paris (the 
Comédie-Frangaise being the other one), 
namely, the great Conservatoire orches- 
tra. The famous Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire was founded in 1828, 
with Habeneck as conductor. The hall 
in which these concerts are given is a 
marvel of acoustical perfection ; as far 
as hearing goes, there is not a bad seat 
in it, not one from which you cannot 
hear the music with the greatest imagin- 
able distinctness, and in its fullest rich- 
ness and vitality of tone. It may sound 
hyperbolical, but it is true, that in this 
wonderful hall you do not need to fol- 
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low the music score in hand ; you act- 
ually hear every detail with your ears, 
without that additional help. So phe- 
nomenal are the acoustics of the place, 
that it is said that the management 
does not dare to alter a partition be- 
tween two boxes, nor to change even so 
much as the stuffing of a seat, for fear 
of breaking the talisnian which makes 
it all so perfect. This is, in one sense, 
to be regretted; for, except on the 
floor, the seats are miracles of medizeval 
discomfort, and the ventilation (or non- 
ventilation) is so abominable that hard- 
ly a concert goes off without several peo- 
ple stumbling out, half-fainting, into the 
corridor before it is over. But it is 
worth while to endure even this to hear 
music sdund so supremely well! No 
doubt, an important element in this mat- 
ter is the small size of the hall. The 
stage, on which are seated an orchestra 
of from eighty to ninety, and a chorus 
of, I should say, about sixty, comes out 
to half-way between the wall behind it 
and the front of the balcony at the other 
end. 

The orchestra has long been famous 
as the finest in the world, and from 
what I heard of it last winter, I feel 
quite sure that this reputation is thor- 
oughly earned. Such playing, especially 
in the wind instruments, I had only 
imagined ; I had never expected to hear 
anything like it, except with the mind’s 
ear. Such smoothness, such accuracy, 
such beauty of tone and homogeneity of 
musical purpose and accent! At the 
Conservatoire they still use the old 
plain horns and trumpets in all classical 
compositions in which the modern valve 
instruments were not written for. I 
could not see any difference in the 
quality of tone, but the generally su- 
perior smoothness in phrasing was no- 
ticeable. The chorus is drawn up on 
benches in three batches in front of 
the orchestra, the soprani on the con- 
ductor’s left, the tenors on his right, 
and the basses in front of him. They 
sing sitting, and, if not irreproachably, 
with excellent firmness, accuracy, and 
good attention to effects of light and 
shade. They are all professional singers, 
with good, strong, well-trained voices. 

But the Conservatoire has not the on- 
ly orchestra in Paris ; indeed, this happy 
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capital possesses three fully equipped 
symphony orchestras, each one abso- 
lutely independent of the other two. 
There are three sets of orchestral con- 
certs given simultaneously on Sunday 
afternoons, throughout the winter sea- 
son. The concerts at the Conservatoire, 
conducted by M. Jules Garcin ; those of 
the Association Artistique, conducted 
by M. Edouard Colonne, and given in 
the huge Théatre du Chatelet; and 
those given by M. Lamoureux in the 
Cirque d’Kté ‘in the Champs-Elysées. 
It is extremely difficult to form any just 
comparative judgment of the merits of 
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these last two orchestras. The Chite- 
let, in which the Colonne concerts are 
given, is an excellent place for sound, 
albeit rather over-large, whereas the 
Cirque d’Eté, where Lamoureux gives 
his concerts, is, without exception, the 
worst hall for music I ever saw—you 
hear distinctly enough in it, but the 
tone is absolutely cold and lifeless. But 
both orchestras are very fine, if mark- 
edly less so in point of finish than that 
at the Conservatoire. I should rank 
them about with the New York and 
Boston symphony orchestras, perhaps 
a little below the latter. 





A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
By Beatrice Witte. 


New York, June 2, 1890.—To-day I 
came into my kingdom. 

I can paint! Reynold, the famous 
Reynold, stood before my canvas for 
full five minutes, poised on one foot, in 
his favorite attitude, with eyes alter- 
nately narrowed and dilated. Then, 
while I listened like a prisoner to the 
jury’s verdict, he announced that with 
time and training, years of severe train- 
ing, I could paint—well ; he advised me 
to study in Paris. 

How cool and commonplace this looks 
on paper. It doesn’t even imply my 
agony of gratitude to Reynold and to 
God for giving me at last some reason 
for living, this splendid power to take 
of and amplify. They don’t belong to 
us, such things, we belong to them. 

I want to embrace the world. I go 
about the house like a distracted ballet- 
dancer, with my heart aching to tell it 
to everybody. Oh, I wish Dick would 
come! 

June 3d.—Dick says: “I always be- 
lieved in you. Go ahead.” 

June 7th.—Father’s answer to my let- 
ter has just reached me. “ Yes, if I want 
to, I can go to Paris.” If I want to! 
Equally plainly stands out the unwrit- 
ten fact that he doesn’t want me to go, 
for most of Father’s letter lies between 
the lines. All day I have been drama- 
tizing scenes with him, full of an un- 


conscious, strenuous effort to make him 
say he would rather have me go, only to 
end at the same beginning, “ Yes, if I 
want to.” There is something fatally 
wrong about the construction of a uni- 
verse, where one can’t be in two places 
at once. 

June 8th.—Letters from Grandma, 
from Aunt Alicia, from Aunt Mary, from 
Cousin Blanche, all just different 
enough to prove that the family met 
and talked me over thoroughly before 
writing. With such a crowd of female 
relatives, one would imagine that Fa- 
ther might be able to spare one insig- 
nificant little girl; but no, that is ex- 
actly the point which all the letters find 
impossible. He has no one but me now; 
he is growing old; I have been away 
for a year already; an only daughter’s 
place is with her father. And the worst 
of them is, they are all so true. 

If he could only go to Paris with me! 
But the head of a big business firm 
can’t follow a girl’s whims about the 
world. 

My going home means just this: to 
lose all the full, significant life which I 
might have; to be a traitor to my best 
power. After this year’s training, I can 
go on to better and better work ; if I 
wait a while I shall have to begin all over 
again. Life in a little New England 
village would be hard enough, follow- 
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ing my winter in New York, but how 
much harder when I know that I 
might continue that winter’s happi- 
ness indefinitely. Here I am pushed; 
people criticise, encourage, speak of me 
as a woman with a future; there, my 
aunts say: “Why, certainly, my dear, 
paint for recreation, if you like ;” just 
as they might say: “Crochet for recre- 
ation.” Poor Dick! His father wants 
him to practise in Keene after he passes 
at the bar, and if I were he, I should 
rebel. 

My painting is not all, even. The 
whole dear, clever, responsive student- 
life must go withit. Nomore lectures ; 
no more long days of work in the stu- 
dio, with your whole soul fastened to 
the gradations of brawn on the model’s 
arm ; no more talks with the girls—such 
girls! Nomore delicate, high thoughts 
called out by this gracious, scholarly 
atmosphere. No career. That is what 


I should give up. 

I should get over caring for such 
things? Yes, that is the worst. I shall 
narrow and coarsen, and grow dull and 
brutish, perhaps ; my brain will not be 


stimulated, and a brain like mine must 
be, or it stops working. Oh, how I hate 
myself at forty! 

Why won’t some philanthropist found 
a Society for the Prevention of Consci- 
entious Scruples, and settle such things 
for us? 

June 10th.—I have been thinking for 
the last two days, and it has made me 
very unhappy. 

Isn’t an art something more impor- 
tant than the little arrangements of hu- 
man life? If one had to choose between 
a few men who would die before long, 
in any case, and the eternal Venus of 
Milo, how would one decide? Doesn’t 
one owe a talent the same development 
that one would owe a child? 

It doesn’t belong to me; I belong 
to it. 

June 1ith—I want to understand 
myself. Am I shallow, am I unsympa- 
thetic, am I selfish? Also, incidental- 
ly, am I pretty? 

(How silly! That last sentence has 
nothing to do with the subject ; it only 
comes of talking with Dick last night. 
I didn’t want to tell Dick my troubles 
yet, so we talked about—other things.) 
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They call me clever at the studio; 
Dick says that I am the brainiest wom- 
an he ever saw—but Dick doesn’t count. 
Now, if one is clever, can one’s moral 
nature be thin? If one is analytic, can 
one possibly have little to analyze? 
Perhaps strong, simple emotions defy 
the scalpel, and the dissecting temper- 
ament coexists only with an arrange- 
ment in half-tones. The metaphor is 
mixed, but that only makes it congru- 
ous with the rest of me. 

I am glad to say that at present Iam 
in a wholesome mood of self-contempt ; 
it makes me feel virtuous. 

I am going to Paris. 

June 13th.—I am perfectly right ; I 
know that I am, only I cannot quite 
realize it. 

There exists no better proof that the 
conscience is an educated and acquired 
element in character, than the tenden- 
cy it shows to adopt a standard of con- 
ventional goodness. I am about to 
do something that Grandma and the 
aunts consider wrong, and my con- 
science adopts their idea of me instead 
of my idea of myself. Perhaps I ought 
to want to stay—but I don’t. If I am 
wrong, why doesn’t Father forbid my 
going, instead of leaving me to my own 
proper feeling, when I have none ? 

That universal feeling that a woman’s 
life is of no value, except in so far as it 
contributes to complete that of some 
man is one of the most vital of “ghosts.” 
A young man’s career? Oh, that mustn’t 
be interfered with ; he is an individual. 
But what does one woman more or less 
matter ? 

I am a pioneer, and I must expect to 
share the fate of all pioneers and re- 
formers, part of which is transient self- 
suspicion and doubt—but I am right. 

June 14th.—To-day the feminine part 
of the family sent me a letter which 
purports to come from Cousin Blanche. 
There are no reproaches ; only, what is 
worse, an undercurrent of decided dis- 
approbation. Why won’t they let me 
alone? Iam so tired of fighting, that 
if it wasn’t for Dick and the support he 
is going to give me when I tell him, I 
could almost give up everything. I am 
going home next week to say good-by, 
and I could just stay there so easily. 
Dick will understand. It is so much 
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harder to be selfish in the right way 
than to be altruistic in the wrong way. 

June 17th.—I have had my talk with 
Dick. 

Last night when he came to meet me 
with that deferential little stoop of his, 
just as deferential as though we hadn't 
made mud-pies together, I put out both 
hands impulsively — or almost impul- 
sively—and began : 

“Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come—— 

“Have you decided ?” 

“Yes. I’m going home day after to- 
morrow.” 

He stopped short and looked at me. 
Then I saw that he had misunderstood, 
and all at once I felt: “Why shouldn’t 
I have my arguments backed by some 
one else’s? Why shouldn’t I pretend 
that I'm not going to Paris, and let 
Dick persuade me into my own deci- 
sion?” I seated myself unconcerned- 
ly in the corner of the sofa where the 
light-effect was prettiest, while Dick fol- 
lowed me like an automaton. 

“You're not going to Paris?” he 
asked, incredulously. 

“ Oh, well, I mightn’t have succeeded, 
after all.” 

“You’re not—great heavens, Lil, 
you're crazy! Reynold makes mistakes, 
I suppose.” He leaned forward with 
an air of intense determination : “You 
ought to be sworn at! If you were 
only a man ai 

“Go on,” I said, tilting my head and 
my elbow at the same angle ; I can do 
that without making it horrid, and very 
few women can. 

“Have you thought about living in 
Keene? You aren’t letting any idiotic 
idea of self-sacrifice run away with you, 
are you? Don’t you understand how 
you'll regret this?” 

I quietly sat up, and recapitulated, 
with legal minuteness and impassibility, 
all the arguments on both sides, all the 
attractions of my student-life, all the 
disadvantages of Keene. AsI went on, 
I really seemed to be in the pathetic 
situation which I was assuming, and 
poor Dick was deeply touched. 

“Yes, you certainly realize what you 
are doing,” he said, helplessly. 

“You are going to live in Keene your- 
self.” 

“That's different. 


” 


I have my work ; 
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besides, I'll only stay there long enough 
to make the money to live somewhere 
else. Are you ill?” 

“No.” 

“ Getting tired of your work?” 

“T love it better than anything in the 
world,” I cried, dramatically. 

“Then, in heaven’s name, why are 
you going home ?” 

I looked at him with a pathetic smile 
which would have made my fortune as 
the stage-martyr, and said lightly, but 
with a touch of shaky tenderness which 
was due to my gratitude to Dick : 

“T am going home to amuse my 
father.” 

Then, just as I was about to break 
out, “Oh, you goose, of course I’m 
going to Paris!’ _f saw a sudden huge 
admiration, that took my breath away, 
overwhelm Dick’s face. He said: 

“Then I think you are right.” 

Right! Oh, me! A sense of utter 
disappointment in Dick, a great humil- 
iation because I was not the woman he 
thought me, a cowardice that forced me 
to keep his admiration at any price, 
choked me fora minute. Oh, Dick, my 
one friend whom I trusted! I felt that 
the fight was at an end, and that I was 
beaten. 

He was so kind, so sympathetic, so 
lovable, so everything except just what 
he ought to have been, that when he 
left, I knew—and Dick strongly sus- 
pected—that before I went home noth- 
ing would matter very much except 
Dick. That need not take me away 
from Father. 

It ought to be enough—but it isn’t. 
Every now and then I wonder—would 
Dick have sent a young man in my po- 
sition to virtuous stagnation and altru- 
istic suicide, with the hearty decision 
that he was right? 

And I am wrong, utterly wrong ; and 
I am sanctioning by my acquiescence 
the belief in the intrinsic worthlessness 
of a woman’s life ; and I am helping to 
make the struggle harder for all the 
poor girls who come after me. 

This is the last spasm of my rebellion. 
In a week, no doubt, I shall be quite 
satisfied with conventional goodness, 
and submissively happy with Dick. 
Then I shall tell him ee 
Dick will not understand ! 
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Studies from Nature by the Late Charles Keene. 


CHARLES KEENE, OF “PUNCH.” 
By George Somes Layard.* 


Benvenuto Cellini,” Mr. John Ad- 
dington Symonds strikes the note 
with which an article on the greatest of 
all English artists in black and white 
(and this superlative is used here with- 
out hesitation) must be commenced by 


[‘ the introduction to his “ Life of 


the present writer. Six months ago, 
with all the world, the latter knew 
Charles Keene merely as one of the 
Knights of the “Mahogany Tree,” as 
Thackeray euphemistically called the 
old hacked table round which the mor- 
tal assessors of the immortal Punch sit. 

To him, as to all outside those 


* The illustrations of this article are printed from 
blocks furnished by the author. 


charmed circles, which had the honor 
and inestimable privilege of his stanch 
and loyal friendship, or the outstanding 
advantage of his professional assistance, 
Charles Keene was nothing more than 
an abstract purveyor of a certain sort of 
humorous and artistic goods. 

Now, however, the whole point of view 
is changed, and we come to the unerr- 
ing note which has been struck for us 
by the delightful writer above men- 
tioned. 

“Tn so far as it is possible to enter 
into personal intercourse with anyone 
whose voice we have not heard, whose 
physical influences we have not been af- 
fected by, in whose living presence we 
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have not thought, and felt, and acted, 
in so far” can I, the writer, claim to be 
familiar with the great artist, the sub- 
ject of this article. 

Six months ago I was entrusted with 
the task of writing his life, and now, six 
months later, I can say, without exag- 
geration, that few hours of any day, 
during all that time, have passed with- 
out his speaking to me, directly through 
his letters, or indirectly through his mar- 
vellous pictures, to see the originals of 
which, placed at my disposal in hun- 
dreds from all quarters, has been noth- 
ing less than a revelation. 

For those who have but seen Keene’s 
work as reproduced in the pages of 
Punch, admirable though the wood en- 
graving for that journal is, or in Once 
a Week, or in the various books which 
he illustrated, it is impossible, unless 
there is an artistic second-sight I know 
nothing of, even approximately to ap- 
preciate the marvellous dexterity with 
which he suggested color, atmosphere 
(transparent or semi-transparent), dis- 
tances and middle distances, in his me- 
dium of black and white. Even Mr. 
du Maurier, himself up to all the adroit 
methods by which drawings of this 
character are reproduced, and able, one 
would think, as well as any, to read be- 
tween the wood-block lines and realize 
the consummate art which prompted it 
all, is said to have declared, on seeing 
the exhibition of Keene’s original pict- 
ures in Bond Street, that great as he 
had always held his colleague of over 
twenty years to be, he had heretofore 
had no conception of the surpassing ex- 
cellence of his method. And, if this be 
true of one so gifted as the creator of 
Sir Gorgius Midas, of the Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns’s, and of the great army 
of martyrs to things they would rath- 
er have left unsaid, how could it be 
expected that we poor Philistines, as 
Matthew Arnold labelled us of the defi- 
cient middle class, should have “ discov- 
ered” Keene for ourselves? Justas well 
might it be expected that our estima- 
ble representatives who interlard their 
speeches with classical allusions culled 
from ‘“ Lempriére,” would understand 
Mr. Gladstone’s rare, but apt, Homeric 
quotations. Pope’s “Iliad” is a very fine 
poem, and gives the story in all its main 
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details, but it no more teaches the read- 
er what nobility of expression Greek 
literature could rise to, than does the 
brutality of printer’s ink literally trans- 
late the delicate nuances of Keene’s in- 
imitable art. 

Not that we should altogether exon- 
erate ourselves from the blame of non- 
recognition of Keene’s extraordinary 
genius during his lifetime, on the score 
of not having had access to his original 
work. Those that were on the lookout 
for the strictest realism, and those who 
knew that true impressionism is but a 
phase of the same dogma (I do not of 
course allude to the modern crowd of in- 
epts who think to hide their ignorance 
under this high-sounding title), long 
ago found out that there was a master in 
our midst, and France, Germany, and 
Holland, all knew early that the age had 
produced something that was out of the 
common. 

The following charming letter, here 
published for the first time, from an ad- 
mirer at The Hague, written to him so 
long ago as 1883, will show the kind of 
enthusiasm which Keene’s work created 
abroad. The admirable manner in which 
the writer, without any great command 
of the English language, has conveyed 
his proper appreciation of the artist, is 
as unexpected as it is delightful. 


‘““THE HAGUE, HOLLAND, October, 1883. 


“To Mr. Cuartes KEene, 
* Co-operator of Punch. 

“Str: Supposing you will excuse for 
the love of art, that an inferior artist 
writes to you, I will address you a few 
words to express my feeling on your 
work as best I am able to do. It is 
many years already, that I am always 
longing to see Punch and that I look 
first for the engravings of your hand. 
My admiration of your genius is always 
increasing. Other illustrators give also 
‘character,’ but you give that so truly 
artistic, that every product strikes the 
mind as a kind of beauty. In the com- 
position of the whole, in each figure 
apart, there is a ‘greatness’ only to be 
found in masterpieces. Your expressing 
the character of a figure by means of a 
few lines is so, that the (for the popular 
eye) meanest or ugliest kind of person, 
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or dressing, or landscape, grow some- 
thing picturesque. 

“The surrounding of your figures is 
always so, that it forms a necessary 
part. 

“The figure must be there, and the 
interior or the landscape must have that 
figure in it, so far goes the harmony of 
your lines. And there is color too in 
your engravings ; we do not see paper 
and scratches, but light. 

“JT am aware that my remarks cannot 
be new to you, but, having observed 
that others, who are not worthy to be 
named together with you, are put above 
you by would-be critics, it is a desire, I 
would almost say a want, to my heart to 
offer my highest esteem and gratitude 
to the man who has procured me the 
most artistic delights. 

“T hope my bad English shall not im- 
pede you to understand my meaning. 

“Yours with the highest esteem, 

“F. P. per M.” 


The fact was, Keene was intensely 
original, and, as one writing of Punch 
on the death of Mark Lemon truly re- 
marked : “ Originality is a dangerous 
game to play, with the public as an op- 
ponent. It takes a long time to turn 
the public mind to a new direction, 
however much ‘to the point’ that di- 
rection may be.” Keene’s work was 
caviare to a public which had been 
brought up to feast upon the strong, 
exaggerated humor of Rowlandson, 
Gillray, and the Cruikshanks. This 
was the public that Mark Lemon, Leech, 
and Mayhew determined to cater for in 
1841—a public which they foresaw was 
ready to pay for a regular weekly sup- 
ply of laughter stimulants, in place of 
the erratic provision such as was made 
by Mrs. Humphry and her “silent, 
shy, and inexplicable” designer during 
their twenty years of association. It 
was a public which wanted to laugh 
heartily, while they were about it; a 
public which, while recovering from a 
roaring dissoluteness, which had been 
caught from examples in high places, 
had not yet come to the more modern 
conclusion that a “‘ guffaw ” is incorrect, 
and that laughter should swoon away 
into a yawn. It was a public which 
looked for low rather than high comedy, 
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and that was what the great trio deter- 
mined they should have. Fortunately 
they came early across John Leech, who 
led the inextinguishable laughter of 
England for over twenty years. Punch 
was indeed, during those years, what 
“Uncle Mark” had first christened it, 
the “guffawgraph ” par excellence, and 
the public got their laughter stimulant 
and cachinnated unrestrainedly. In 
those days people there were who, like 
Nic, “grinned, cackled, and laughed, 
till they were like to kill themselves, 
and fell a-frisking and dancing about 
the room.” 

But now, what do we find? The ris- 
ing generations only smile. What 


hearty laughter we do hear is from the 
“old boys” whose cracked voices have 
still a remnant of the true, unrestrained 
ring about them. This is the reign of 
reason, we know, and we have the high 
Miltonic authority for saying that 


**Smiles from reason flow 
To brute denied.” 


Whether the brutes can laugh he does 
not, I think, expressly mention, but the 
implication is self-evident. 

When Leech died there was still a 
lingering, though no doubt brutal, de- 
sire for laughter, and it was still the 
aim of those who controlled in Fleet 
Street to help the public out with it. 

It was a few years before this that 
Keene had come upon the scene as a 
more or less regular contributor. Now 
that Leech was gone he was called upon 
to take a leading part in the embellish- 
ment of the paper, and it was recog- 
nized by all his co-workers that, as far 
as artistic skill went, Punch would lose 
nothing by the substitution of his work 
for that of the great collaborator whose 
loss they were deploring. It was, how- 
ever, equally apparent that the farcical 
drollery and the waggish satire which 
were so marked characteristics of the 
elder artist, were not to be found in the 
work of the grave, silent man who was 
his legitimate successor ; and it cannot 
be denied that, so far as Punch was 
pledged, especially in the pictorial line, 
to be the instigator of fun and laughter, 
the exchange was anything but an ad- 
vantageous one. Nor was this surpris- 
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ing. Such a union of powers as those 
possessed by John Leech is as uncom- 
mon as it is delightful. 

It must not be supposed, however, 
that Keene failed in 
providing the hu- 
morous aliment re- 
quired by the pub- 
lic, so far as the 
letter-press was con- 
cerned. He was one 
of the most diligent, 
plodding, and per- 
sistent of men, and 
if jokes would not 
come to him, he rec- 
ognized that they 
must be pursued. 

By dint of perse- 
veringly appropriat- 
ing anything humor- 
ous that he came 
across (for no one 
could appreciate a 
joke more thorough- 
ly than he could), 
and obtaining con- 
stant supplies from 
friends, who vied 
with one another in 
providing subjects 
for his marvellous 
pencil, he was sec- 
ond to none of those 
who were left in 
keeping up the char- 
acter of the journal. 
But with what re- 
sult? With the re- 
sult that his pict- 
ures, almost without 
exception works of 
the most serious and 
earnest art, were 
completely thrown 
into the shade by 
the farcical and extravagant nature of 
their “ legends.” 

His designs were never more humor- 
ous than nature. Their accompanying 
text was often fantastic, satirical, and 
exaggerated. 

Those who have read Charles Lamb’s 
fine and just criticism of “The Faithful 
Shepherdess,” will remember how he 
says, “ Nothing but infatuation could 
have driven Fletcher upon mixing with 
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this ‘blessedness’ (i.¢e., with the ex- 
quisite innocence of Clorin) “such an 
ugly deformity as Cloe, the wanton 
Shepherdess. If Cloe was meant to set 
off Clorin by con- 
trast, Fletcher 
should have known 
that such weeds, by 
juxtaposition, do 
not set off, but kill, 
sweet flowers.” 

Now, this is pre- 
cisely what has been 
the case with Charles 
Keene’s art. Not, of 
course, that I should 
for a moment call 
the farcical humor 
of Punch in any way 
a deformity, espec- 
ially as there it is in 
its proper place, or 
declare that the 
prime motive of 
Punch’s editors was 
to throw Keene’s art 
into relief by its 
surroundings ; but 
there can be no 
doubt that Keene’s 
exquisitely unexag- 
gerated work suf- 
fered, analogously, 
by contrast within 
its unquiet environ- 
ment. Some there 
were, no doubt, who 
could, notwith- 
standing, hear the 
true notes which he 
struck. So there are 
some who can en- 
joy the “innocent 
scenes and sweet, 
lyric intermixtures ” 
in which Fletcher’s 
heroine disports herself. But there is 
no denying that the attention of the 
majority is distracted from the exqui- 
sitely pure heroine by her association 
with the bold dissoluteness of Cloe, who, 
instead of acting as a foil, has usurped 
the leading role. 

The accident which made Keene a 
Punch artist, and thus associated his 
quiet, unobtrusive art with the loud- 
er and more obvious work of his col- 
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leagues, combined with the characteris- 
tic modesty which never allowed any- 
thing more than the signature of C. K., 
and very often not even that, to appear 
upon his drawings, resulted in his being 
the least known, notwithstanding the 
fact that he was the greatest, among his 
black-and-white contemporaries. 

Those who went to the pages of Punch 
went mainly to amuse themselves, and 
not on the lookout for the masterpieces 
of a sober, thoughtful artist. 

Nor were these the only reasons why 
a fair estimate of his work could not be 
obtained. 

Had Keene’s original work been gener- 
ally seen at exhibitions or in salesrooms, 
where serious art 7s looked for, no doubt 
many would have discovered him in his 
lifetime, to whom the exhibition of his 
work in Bond Street, after his death, 
was a revelation. The fact, however, 
that, saving under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, he never sold or exhibited 
his pictures, rendered this impossible. 
Practically, the only opportunity for the 
public to know him was by means of re- 
productions, and wood-engraving was 
perhaps more cruel to his art than to 
any other. That he failed, however, to 
have the best done for him that could 
be accomplished in that medium, is suf- 
ficiently negatived by the signature 
“ Swain ” to most of the blocks. 

But there was more than one reason 
why the wood-engraver found it impos- 
sible to do justice to his work, and there 
can be no blinking the fact that the fault 
lay with the originator rather than with 
the translator. As long as the finished 
picture had to be drawn upon the wood- 
block by the artist’s own hand, which 
was up to the end of the year 1872, no 
doubt the design, besides being drawn 
to the exact dimensions required, was 
also drawn with its final destiny full 
in view of the artist. After that date, 
however, when a means was discovered 
of transferring drawings, with the aid 
of photography, on to a wood-block of 
whatever size, these two incentives—of 
working to scale, and with the ultimate 
fate of the picture in view—vwere re- 
moved. Not only did the temptation at 
once arise to make the drawings so large 
that, where they gained in the origi- 
nals, they lost by being reduced in the 
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reproductions, but there was also the 
temptation to strive after the turning 
out of an ideal original, instead of a de- 
sign most fitted to the method by which 
it was destined to be reproduced. 

To both of these temptations Keene 
gave way. Many of his originals, twice 
the dimensions of a Punch page, had to 
be accommodated in spaces a quarter 
their size, with what disastrous results 
may be imagined, when it is borne in 
mind that the largest were produced 
with all the delicate elaboration of 
which he was master. Where every line 
was so deliberate and essential, the loss 
of one was nothing short of a calamity, 
and a calamity which it was, under the 
circumstances, impossible for the wood- 
engraver to avoid. This was in itself 
sufficiently fatal to anything approach- 
ing an adequate reproduction of his 
work. It gave a dirty, and comparative- 
ly heavy result in place of the bright- 
ness and light which are such essential 
features of the originals. 

Calamitous, however, as was _ this, 
there was still another characteristic of 
Keene’s work which rendered even an 
approximate representation in printer’s 
ink, especially as years went on, utterly 
out of the question. Not satisfied with 
the effects to be got out of manufact- 
ured inks, he was forever mixing and 
concocting all sorts of shades for him- 
self. The gamut of his inks was almost 
as varied as the colors on a painter's pal- 
let. The result may easily be imagined. 
In the originals the foregrounds, mid- 
dle-distances and distances, etc., being 
drawn respectively in purples, semi- 
transparent browns, pinks, or yellows, 
had all to be reproduced in the dead 
black of printer’s ink, with the result 
that their relative values were lost, and 
a picture glowing with light and col- 
or became in comparison a dull, dead, 
heavy map of a thing in the reproduc- 
tion.* 

Another characteristic that made this 
heaviness more inevitable was the broad- 
ness of these semi-transparent lines, 
produced by means of small, soft pieces 
of wood fashioned by himself, which the 
artist used in lieu of pens. Accustomed 


*To such an extent indeed was this Keene’s practice 
in some of his drawings that it is somewhat misleading 
to speak of them as black-and-white. 
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—in fact required—to faithfully render 
every idiosyncratic line of the original 
since the day when Millais, his work at 
first shamefully mauled and distorted 
by the freedom with which the engravers 
handled his black and white drawings, 
rose up in his wrath and insisted upon 
being fairly treated, the engravers, as 
far as was possible, religiously cut away 
every part of the block which was un- 
covered and left every part which was 
covered with ink. The result was, that 
a background drawn in tender colors, 
pressed forward, when rendered in 
printers’ ink, and brooded upon the 
foreground of the picture. Latterly un- 
doubtedly there was some improvement 
in this respect, the engraver apparently 
having been allowed to use some dis- 
cretion in the matter, for we find these 
broad black lines relieved by cutting 
away the wood down the middle of their 
entire length. 

Mention having been made of the 
struggle with the old-fashioned wood- 
engraver, who held himself quite en- 
titled to “improve” upon the original, 
and to finish off or curtail little flour- 
ishes, etc., when he considered them 
wanting or superfluous, it is not unin- 
teresting to realize that the conscien- 
tious and skilful wood-engraver who 
would as soon think of flying as of put- 
ting in or abridging a single visible line 
or scratch is a comparatively modern 
product. To Sir John Millais, who 
came off victorious in the struggle above 
mentioned, this is, I believe, mainly due. 
He was, he tells me, first treated prop- 
erly in this respect by Mr. Joseph Swain 
in the pages of Once a Week, so that the 
first publication of this magazine in 
July, 1859, marks the commencement of 
an era in wood-engraving in England 
not to be forgotten. 

The actual pioneer of the system of 
drawing straight from nature for fac- 
simile reproduction on the wood-block 
was, I believe, Mr. George Housman 
Thomas * in his work for The Iilustrated 
London News. He was quickly followed 
by Sir John (then Mr.) Millais, Fred 
Walker, and most of the other black and 
white artists who were fired to emulate 


* Brother of Mr. W. L. Thomas of The Graphic. He 
began drawing for The [lustrated London News about 
1sit, he and Sir John Gilbert being the mainstays of that 
paper for many years. 
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the splendid achievements of the great 
German, Menzel. 

The encouragement thus given to black 
and white art in England has not, I think, 
ever received due acknowledgment. To 
it we owe the fact that back numbers of 
Punch and Once a Week are now as much 
treasured by the lover of art as by the 
seeker after amusement. 

Let us now see what qualities these 
wood-blocks possess of which we should 
take particular notice, for, although 
Keene’s original sketches are by degrees 
being bought up and disseminated, this 
is of course only by the few who can afford 
a somewhat extravagant luxury, and it 
is by these reproductions that his work 
must be generally known to the public. 

The time is at hand when far greater 
justice will be done to them by means of 
some of those wonderful processes which 
are being brought to greater perfection 
day by day. 

These more elaborate reproductions, 
which we hope in time to see, however, 
will be, at first at least, for the few 
rather than the many, whereas most of 
us have access to a library in which a 
complete file of Punch is procurable, or 
the fascinating volumes of Once a Week 
(first series), or a copy of Our People, be- 
ing four hundred collected pictures from 
Punch, by Charles Keene. 

But before discussing these delightful 
pictures, let us recall for a moment what 
are the shortcomings which, if we want 
to judge Keene’s art fairly by means of 
these reproductions, must be borne in 
mind as we look at them. 

What qualities, in other words, did we 
find in those masterly pen-and-ink draw- 
ings which were for the first time shown 
in a collected form at the rooms of the 
Fine Arts Society in Bond Street, in 
March, 1891, which we were totally ig- 
norant of before ? 

There we found an unhesitating 
breadth of treatment, a dash and verve, 
especially in what was recognizable as 
his later work, which we had not nine- 
tenths of a notion of before. There we 
found a delicacy, a tenderness, a fine- 
ness of which but little trace was to be 
discovered in the reproduction. There 
we found a freshness, a buoyancy, a 
moving breeziness which we had hardly 
guessed at, while the marvellous atmos- 
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pheric effects made us feel as though we 
were looking out of window instead of 
at pictures. 

Bearing in mind, then, these qualities, 
let us, so far as in us lies, give these 
reproductions credit for them in an un- 
rivalled degree. 

And now for the consideration of 
those attributes which we are not called 
upon to take on trust, but which each 
of us can judge of for himself. Take 
for a moment the composition, the due 
ordering and disposition and relation 
of each part to the whole of almost any 
one of these wonderful pictures, the 
absence of all superfluities, the presence 
of all that isessential. To use Ruskin’s 
admirable expression, he has, in one 
and all, “ mortised together a satisfac- 
tory result.” And, to go further, he 
has not only proved himself a great 
composer: he has demonstrated his 
right to be called a great inventor. He 
has not collected together a certain 
number of faultless figures and acces- 
sories, and, grouping them together, 
produced, so to speak, a small museum 
of several works of art on his canvas. 
He has made elements, perhaps faulty 
in themselves when separate, each cor- 
rected by the presence of the other. 
He has devised “a whole, an organized 
body, with dependent members.” * 

Let us open the pages of Our People 
and take a picture at random. Here is 
“ The Finishing Touch,” page 109. The 
“legend” runs as follows : 

Farmer (who has been most obliging 
and taken great interest in the picture)— 
“Good-morn’n’, sir! But (aghast) I 
say, what are you a doin’ of, mister? A 
pintin’ all them beastly poppies in my 
corn! A bit o’ color? What ’ould my 
landlord say, d’you think? and after 
I'd put off cuttin’ ’cause you hadn’t fin- 
ished, to oblige yer. I didn’t think 
you'd ha’ done it! You don’t come a 
p'intin’ on my land any more!” (Ezit, 
in high dudgeon.) 

In the foreground we have the painter, 
sheltered by his huge umbrella, with 
ready brush poised in air, the fateful 
scarlet paint, we can almost swear, ting- 
ing its point and meditating a further 
multiplication of the causative poppy. 
At his right, on a small hillock to the 


* Vide Modern Painters. 
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rear, stands the “ obliging” farmer, the 
expression on his face just on the turn 
from sorrow to anger, and his stick 
raised pointing to the peccant weed in 
the picture. So intense indeed is his 
struggle with the swelling indignation 
at his heart that we feel that, if he is 
not to do painter or picture a mischief, 
his only chance is to “ exit in high dud- 
geon.” 

On the painter’s left three or four of 
the offending flowers peep suggestively 
from the golden wheat, and away in 
front stretches such a field of waving 
corn as only Keene could indicate with 
such extraordinary economy of line. 

In the distance nestles the homestead 
where the farmer lays down his anxious 
head of nights, and trees and hedge- 
rows make a background as unmistak- 
ably real as the erring painter’s picture 
is, to the farmer’s annoyance, ideal. 

Mark how the supreme moment of 
the occurrence has been caught, how 
the faces and every accessory attune 
themselves to the requirements of the 
occasion. The logical concurrence is 
such that every detail adds to, and nev- 
er distracts the attention from, the cen- 
tral idea. 

It has been said that Keene imported 
into the model from which he drew all 
the essentials of the class of which he 
proposed to stereotype, a representa- 
tive; in other words, that his cab-driver, 
his waiter, his volunteer, his gillie, his 
railway porter, his bucolic had each all 
the essentials of all the cab-drivers, the 
waiters, the volunteers, the gillies, the 
railway porters, the bucolics that one 
has ever met. This is an attractive and 
ingenious hyperbole, but beyond being 
an overstatement, it is surely a mistak- 
ing of cause for effect. It is true that 
Keene’s dramatis persone were to a 
marvellous extent typical as well as in- 
dividual, but this is true because his 
love of realism drove him into out-of- 
door life to look for his types, of which 
he made studies, there at street-corners, 
on railway platforms, in country lanes 
and fields. 

The older he grew and the longer he 
worked, the more he emancipated him- 
self from studio work and shot folly as 
it flew in the bustling world about him. 
It was a passion with him to draw from 
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nature, and his acute selective instinct 
fastened upon a type as soon as he saw 
it and there and then made it bis own. 
There was no false pride about him, and 
he would out with his paper and, dip- 
ping his pen into the exciseman’s ink- 
pot, which always peeped ready from his 
waistcoat, would take an unerring por- 
trait on the spot. The result is that his 
drawings teem with portraits, many the 
living images of his friends, more the 
portraits of those who have past away 
into the crowds, ignorant that such an 
eye had been upon them and such a hand 
had been transferring on to paper their 
outward form and not a little of their 
souls shining therethrough. 

Thus it was that his characters were 
typical as well as individual, not because 
he idealized, but because he drew a real 
individual of a real class. Every man, 
whatever his calling, is unconsciously 
tending to become representative, one 
more, of course, and one less, as he is 
more or less sensitive to adventitious in- 
fluences. And Keene was a moral pa- 
thologist of the highest order. He not 
only saw the outward signs, but recog- 
nized that they were the result of forces 
at work behind them, and so drew them 
with a conviction as unhesitating as it 
was unconscious. “ Drawa thing as you 
see it,” was one of the few pieces of ad- 
vice he ever gave, but he probably never 
knew that he succeeded best because he 
saw deeper than those to whom he said 
it. From which considerations I gather, 
rightly or wrongly, that Keene never 
drew any character more typical than can 
be found in the streets by any one of us 
who keeps his eyes open. 

Indeed, so convinced am I of this that 
I believe that very farmer in the picture 
above mentioned, that very artist, that 
very farm-house, that very field of corn, 
nay, that very umbrella itself, were each 
to be found occupying space on this 
earth when Charles Keene drew that 
picture. Employ a sharp detective and 
there is hardly an individual in Keene’s 
Punch pictures that he wouldn’t track 
down for you and run to earth in a fort- 
night. 

Look at the Unlicensed Hawker in 
“ He thought he was Safe,” on page 108 of 
Our People, who offers the Irascible Old 
Gentleman, without a hair on his head, 
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acomb. I know thatman. You can find 
him any day standing in the gutter in 
Cheapside. 

Look at the Clerk in “Fahrenheit,” 
on page 107, who “allus hev a trouble” 
to get the thermometer up to the prop- 
er level by warming it at the fire just 
before the Rector, who is so particular 
about the temperature, arrives. He is to 
be found at his duties every Sunday in 
one of the city churches. 

Look at the Villager, on page 101, 
who has taken his boy away from the 
National School “’cause the Master ain’t 
fit to teach im—he wanted to teach my 
boy to spell ’taters with a ‘p’;” the Old 
Lady on page 107, who says “’Tain’t 
much pleasure now for me to go to fu- 
nerals ; I be too old and full o’ rheumatiz. 
It was very different when we was young 
—that ‘twer ;” the Bargee, on page 96, 
who is “main glad to see thee, Ge—arge, 
cause I know there must be a public 
‘ouse close by ;” Old Tomkins, on page 
95, who refuses the offer of his philan- 
thropic employer to give him two shil- 
lings per week extra wages, instead of 
paying him partly in cider, on the 
ground that “you see I drinks the 
cider myself, but the owd ooman Il 
’ev the two shillun’;” the Farmer, on 
page 76, who, when remonstrated with 
by the Parson, confesses, apologetically : 
** Well, sir, I hev’ been to meet’n’ late- 
ly. But—y’ see, sir, the Reverend Mr. 
Scowles, o’ the chapel, he bought some 
pigs o’ me, and I thought I ought to 
gi ’matarn!” These, one and all, and 
a crowd of others, come from a village 
that we wot of. 

Look at Pat, on page 55, who has been 
laying in firewood and potatoes, and 
who, hailed by the Captain of a passing 
schooner: “What ’a’ you got there, 
Pat?” answers, grandiloquently: “Tim- 
ber and fruit, yer Honor ;” the Car- 
driver who, asked by the newly-arrived 
Sub, “How much to the barracks,” re- 
plies, mendaciously: “Ah, sure, thin, 
Captin, the m’anest of ’em gives me 
t’ree and sixpence!” the Irishman who, 
“regardless of strict truth, in his love 
of hyperbole and generous desire to 
please,” replies to English sportsman’s 
anxious query: “Is it throuts? Be 
jabers, the watther’s stiff wid ’em!” 
Types, indeed, they are sure enough, but 
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they are real, not ideal. And in saying 
that Keene is essentially a realist, I do 
not mean to exclude ideality, and write 
him down a mere copyist. He ideal- 
ized, but he was not an idealist, two very 
different things; just as in his private 
character he was, in the true sense of 
the word, religious, without being in 
any sense a religionist. 

A noticeable feature of this strict real- 
ism of Keene’s work was the recognition 
that the garment was made for man, not 
man for the garment. In other words 
that, given time, a man imprints his per- 
sonality on his clothes, and that one is 
not a man, but a clothes-screen, who al- 
lows his clothes to invest him with their 
characteristics. Keene chose to draw 
men and not clothes-screens, and as a 
consequence hat, collar, coat, waistcoat, 
breeches (if a Scotchman, red kilt), 
stockings, and boots are, one and all, 
eloquent of their owner’s idiosyncrasies. 
They are not tailor’s clothes; they are 
garments which have been put on and 
off their particular owner so often that 
they have become informed with his par- 
ticular individuality. Obscure their or- 
igin may be ; their appropriateness can 
never be in question. 

Take a specimen or two of his hats. 
Through the whole of this wonderful 
book there are not, I believe, two alike, 
as in their infinite variety, there are no 
duplicates in his actors. Look at the 
Irish Gentleman, on page 122, “ who has 
vainly endeavored to execute a jig to 
the fitful music of the telegraph wires.” 
His hat is as drunk as himself and has 
led as roaring, dissipated a life as its 
master. Look at Mac’s “Tam o’Shan- 
ter” on page 123. It indorses all it’s 
owner’s opinion of that ruinous place, 
London, and is as woebegone over those 
“twa hoours” there, ‘when bang went 
saxpence,” ashe is. Look at every hat in 
the book, and put it, at your peril, on 
any other head than that to which it be- 
longs. And this extraordinary lack of 
repetition, how is it brought about? 
Why, just in the same way as his real- 
ism was effected. In other words, be- 
cause Keene, instead of “ drawing upon 
his imagination,” as it is called, a finite 
issue, which almost all the great carica- 
turists—Rowlandson, Gillray, the Cruik- 
shanks, Doyle, the Crowquills—drained 
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dry, went straight to the fountain source 
of all true artistic inspiration, and drew 
upon the infinite reserves of generous 
Nature herself. I wish it could be given 
to all to see the many hundreds of 
studies chiefly done on the insides of 
old discolored envelopes which he left 
behind, the fruits of his wanderings in 
streets and lanes, by Scottish burnsides 
and on old Suffolk coasts, and then they 
would realize how his studio was bound- 
ed by the blue vault of heaven, not by 
Morrisian hangings. 

Again, let us turn to a negative quality 
in Keene’s drawings which is a positive 
delight. In these days of pedantry 
and ostentation, it is a welcome relief 
to find an ease which produces some- 
thing without insisting upon telling 
the method of that thing’s accomplish- 
ment. The conjurer prefaces his per- 
formance with a catalogue of how many 
years, of how many days, of how many 
hours it has taken him to perfect himself 
in his trick. The novelist writes us a 
magazine article (he gets more by doing 
that than by putting it into the preface 
of his book) explaining the system upon 
which he has worked, and declaring 
that (like a professional pedestrian) he 
has written so many thousand words in 
so many hundred hours. 

No work of art nowadays is allowed 
to stand upon its own bottom. It has 
to be propped up on an easel or pedes- 
tal with explanatory notes underneath. 

Keene never shows us “how the wheels 
go wound.” There is no vaunt, no 
boastfulness about his work. His per- 
spective, for example, is so informal, so 
unconstrained, so easy, that, until we 
try ourselves and fail, it is hard to re- 
alize where the skill comes in. Like 
Jane Austen in literature, he lacks what 
Scott called “the big bow-wow style.” 
There is no bombast. He is never “too 
clever by half.” He never gives us a 
ranting, frowning, braggadocio portrait 
like that of Master Thomas Darrell by 
Cruikshank, which Thackeray so aptly 
illustrated by the well-known figure 
drawn from the compositor’s desk. He 
was not “vain, ridiculous, and thrasoni- 
cal” like Don Adriano de Armado, and 
he despised those “libertines of paint- 
ing,” as Dryden has called them, “ who 
have no other model than a rhodomon- 
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(From the original in the possession of the executors of the late Charles Keene, here published for the first time.) 
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tade genius, and very irregular, which 
violently hurries them away.” His art 
was as modest as it was unrivalled. 
There is hardly a line which can be 
called superfluous in the whole range of 
these drawings, certainly not a stroke 
which speaks of the artist rather than 
of the picture. Most of us will remem- 


ber the modesty of the great early Flem- 
ish painter who, in place of signature to 
his work, wrote merely “Jan van Eyck 
was here.” Keene’s C. K. was even less 
presumptuous, and it was a long time 
before he appended even that means of 
identification to his work. 

The economy and frugality, so to 
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speak, of his method is such, that the 
maximum of effect is procured by the 
minimum of pen-strokes. There is no 
scratching away on the paper until the 
result is achieved, no coaxing of his 
medium to afford an unlooked-for issue. 
Every mark is made with the delibera- 
tion, and is the simple outcome, “of the 
best assimilated learning.” 

His object was to make the best picture 
hecould. The very last thing he desired 
was that the attention of his audience 
should wander from the picture to the 
artist. He did not even goso far as 
Van Eyck on another occasion, when he 
wrote, “As I can, not as I would.” 
Keene merely did his best, said nothing, 
and there was an end of it. 

Something must here be said of his 
work for the pages of Once a Week, 
which, it will be remembered, was started 
by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans on the 
discontinuance of Household Words, 
under the editorship of Charles Dick- 
ens. 

The new venture was edited by Samuel 
Lucas and was illustrated mainly by the 
Punch artists. The pages teem with the 
delightful fancies of Leech, Millais, Hol- 
man Hunt, Fred Walker, H. K. Browne, 
E. H. Corbould, Tenniel, Green, du 
Maurier, Sandys, Keene, and a dozen 
others. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, in 
these early years the German influence 
was strong upon our artist, not the 
benignant influence of Menzel, but the 
malign influence of such as Richter. In 
the majority of drawings for Charles 
Reade’s “ A Good Fight,” the first story 
he was called upon to illustrate in this 
magazine (June, 1859), it is hard to see 
the good promise of that which was to 
come. The inthralment there seems com- 
plete. By the end of the year, however, 
it is cheering to find distinct traces of 
emancipation, although it was long be- 
fore he rid himself wholly of these shac- 
kles and abandoned himself to his own 
original and unique method. Indeed, it 
is wonderful that a man who could pro- 
duce such an exquisite little piece of 
characterization as that on page 483, vol. 
i, to an article “On the Foundation of 
my Picture Gallery,” should be capa- 
ble of turning out subsequently such a 
terribly bad one as that on page 3, vol. 
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i, illustrating “A Night on the Ice.” 
Whatever of sentiment and pathos there 
is in the subject is absolutely destroyed 
by the look of astonishment in the mel- 
odramatic eye of the swimming man, 
who seems to be rendered wholly uncon- 
scious of the freezing water (the water 
is freezing and not badly represented) in 
the contemplation of the adventitious 
whiskers with which the fur of his buffalo 
robes has decked the cheeks of the lady 
upon the horse. It is one of the most 
unconsciously humorous illustrations I 
have ever seen. 

A few pages on we come to his first 
design for that marvellous novel, Mr. 
George Meredith’s “ Evan Harrington,” 
and, from the first, we find him capti- 
vated and inspired by that masterly 
representation of “lying as a fine art.” 
All through those illustrations, from that 
of Grossby, Kilne, and Barnes, discuss- 
ing the great Mel’s death in the Lym- 
port High Street, to the “ Lovers’ Part- 
ing,” in vol. iii, although they are far 
from being uniformly successful, we 
have sufficient proof that the man who 
for thirty years after was to give all his 
best work to Punch, with constant im- 
provement (for Keene was one whose 
art always remained elastic, and he was 
educating his eye and hand up to the 
last), might have taken foremost rank as 
an illustrator of books. 

He had the full sympathy which is 
absolutely necessary, as well as the mod- 
esty which should subordinate an ar- 
tist’s own ideas to those of his author. 
He would never have attempted to over- 
power the story by the brilliancy of his 
own performance. He would have at- 
tempted and attained, as indeed he has 
done in such illustrations as those to 
Thackeray’s “Roundabout Papers,” in 
the Edition de luxe, that proper balance 
which is so rarely found in illustrated 
literature. Not that it must be sup- 
posed for a moment that this is the case 
in the illustrations to “ Evan Harring- 
ton.” They are but crude compositions 
compared with the book that inspires 
them, but Keene’s was at that time but a 
prentice hand. George Meredith was 
considerably younger, but had already 
produced such a masterpiece as “The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel.” The author 
arrived at maturity in his art long be- 
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fore his collaborator, who was some five 
years senior to him, did in his. 

More cannot be said in this place of 
the illustrations in the pages of Once a 
Week, but I would recommend all who 








A Study from Nature by the Late Charles Keene. 


are interested in the wedding of pen 
and pencil, to study there the black and 
white art of the mid-century in Eng- 
land. A glance through those few vol- 
umes is an artistic education in itself. 
There is much to be found in them that 
book-illustrators of the present day 
would do well to strive after, as well as 
much that they would do well to avoid. 


Postscript. 


A few words must here be said of the 
drawings which embellish this article. 
They have all been reproduced from 
originals in the possession of Mr. Henry 
Eddowes Keene, brother and executor 
of the artist. The four subject pictures 
have appeared in the pages of Punch, 
the proprietors of which have with their 
usual courtesy unhesitatingly acceded 
to the request that they should, with 
their legends, be reproduced in this 
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magazine. The studies are examples of 
the innumerable “notes” which were 
jotted down during the artist’s rambles 
in town and country. The picture sub- 
scribed, “The Coming Exhibitions ” [p. 
511], is representative of a large number 
of subjects culled from, or suggested 
by, Keene’s own experiences or those of 
brother brushes. To this class belong 
that on page 88 of Our People, headed 
“ Real Irish Grievance ;” Irish Mopen 
(requested to put on a rather dilapidated 
costume)—* The blissed saints dirict me 
into this coat, sorr!” that on page 84: 
Para (to son, as they look over artist’s 
shoulder)—* There, Henry, if you could 
do like that, ’!d have you taught draw- 
ing, my boy!” ; that on page 145, where 
Rural Connoisseur, contemplating artist 
at work, remarks to his friend “ He’s a 
p intin’ two pictures at once, d’yer see ? 
Blest if I don’t like that there little ’un 
as he’s got. his thumb through the 
best ;” and a hundred others. 

The full-page illustration [p. 501], in 
which the American remarks, “ There’s 
a gineral look o’ disrepair about these 
old countries, Stranger, that we ain’t 
used to in New York,” is one of the 
group of drawings dealing with the ad- 
ventures of a “typical” stage Yankee as 
he appears to this day in many an Eng- 
lish theatre. Additional point is given 
to his particular remark by the fact that 
Keene was an enthusiastic member of 
the Anti-Restoration League. 

The next of our subject pictures [p. 
510] represents the ubiquitous ’Arry, of 
whose aspirations (and want of aspi- 
rates) Punch has had so much to say. 
We find him as the “ Irrepressible” on 
page 139, of Our People; as “Tom- 
buns,” on page 87, to whom Wobbles- 
wick, which has a breezy common and 
old houses, and an horizon and color, 
but no barrel organs or Gaping Tourists 
swarming about, is an infern—, that is 
to say, rather a dull place ; as the “ Ex- 
cursionist ” on page 71, who “ dessays 
the artist’ll want a genteel figger for ‘is 
foreground,” and so thoughtfully plants 
himself between the painter and the 
view ; and so on and so on, until he ap- 
pears upon the Boulevards in the last 
drawing made by Keene for Punch, in 
August, 1890. 

The pen-and-ink drawing of the inte- 
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rior of a boat-builder’s shop [p. 509] at 
Walberswick is, to my mind, unsur- 
passed —indeed, unsurpassable. The 
reproduction is itself a triumph, and 
conveys, better than any I have yet seen, 
the exquisite quality of Keene’s work. 
“A Financial Crisis” [p. 512] speaks 
for itself, and I think sufficiently meets 
the charge that has been brought against 
Keene, of being unable to draw a grace- 
fulfigure. La vie élégante did not com- 
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mend itself to him. If it had, he could 
have helped Punch to degenerate into 
an illustrated society journal as well as 
anybody. He laughed at the distine- 
tions made between those who could 
draw one group of things and those who 
could draw another group of things, at 
the idea of some being landscape and 
others being portrait painters. “If a 
man can draw,” he said one day, “he 
can draw anything.” 





OF THE BLOOD ROYAL. 
By William Maynadier Browne. 





>. HEN I received my 

\ degree of Bachelor 
of Laws, I was sure 
that all that was 
left for me to do 
to secure a lucra- 
tive practice was to 
hire an office and 
hang out my sign. Six months after- 
ward my office door was opened by a 
well-dressed, middle-aged man, and I 
immediately jumped to the conclusion 
that, at last, I was discovered ; that my 
first client had arrived. The first words 
my visitor uttered dashed my hopes. 

“Can you tell me where Mr. 
office is in this building ?” 

Mr. was (is now, for that matter) 
a celebrated member of the bar, whose 
office was several floors below. With 
not a little effort I managed to assume 
an air of cheerful politeness and to set 
Mr. ’s client on the right track. 
The following week I gave up my prac- 
tice to become the private secretary of 
Mr. Andrew Cutter, the well-known 
trustee, whose son had been my room- 
mate at Cambridge. 

Among Mr. Cutter’s cestuis (or 
rather, clients, for this person enjoyed 
his income by the provisions of no will) 
was an old Irishman named O’Connor. 
Years before he had been man-of-all- 
work for Mr. Cutter, and he possessed 
a faith in that gentleman’s judgment 
and integrity as firm as was his belief 
in his own descent from Roger O’Con- 
nor, the last King of Ireland. 


’ 
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After leaving Mr. Cutter’s employ- 
ment, O’Connor invested his savings in 
junk. Again and again he turned his 
capital, always with the shrewdness of 
a man of small beginnings, until he 
found himself the lessee of a small 
building on one of the wharves, and an 
established buyer and seller of second- 
hand ship-chandlery. In time he added 
a branch to his business. He leased the 
ground-floor of the building adjoining, 
and opened a saloon where he supplied 
the roustabouts, stevedores, and sailors 
with fair whiskey at regular prices. 

After a while the profits from both 
enterprises became burdensome to the 
descendant of King Roger O’Connor. 
The loss of the throne was followed by 
rather hard times among the succeed- 
ing generations of O’Connors, and the 
trader in ship-chandlery, the last of the 
line, had been allowed to grow up with- 
out even the rudiments of an education. 
But he had inherited—probably from 
some of his plebeian progenitors—(he 
had a few that were not of royal blood) 
—a good stock of common-sense. This 
led him to entrust his savings, year by 
year, to his old friend, Mr. Cutter, who 
invested them in real estate for the 
thrifty trader. 

One morning in June, soon after I 
had begun to assume my duties as pri- 
vate secretary, the door opened slowly 
and silently, and a small man in black, 
wearing a tall hat, stepped softly into 
the office. He was clean-shaven, save 
for a fringe of iron-gray beard which 
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followed the line of jaws and chin, and 
extended from ear to ear. His short, 
turned-up nose, flat at the bridge and 
wide at the nostrils, combined with his 
long, thick upper lip, loudly proclaimed 
his royal blood. It was O’Connor. 

He closed the door without a sound, 
removed his tall hat, placing it carefully 
on the carpet, smoothed his hair ner- 
vously, and coughed slightly behind his 
knobby hand. At Mr. Cutter’s cheery 
“Ah, O’Connor! How are you?” he 
walked gingerly, on tiptoe, across the 
office and seated himself beside his 
trustee. Then followed a short confi- 
dential appeal in a husky, though fluent, 
whisper, through which I could dis- 
tinctly hear the brogue without being 
able to catch a word, until at the end, 
when O’Connor placed a bundle of bank- 
notes on the desk before Mr. Cutter and 
immediately leaned back in his chair 
with a tremulous sigh of relief that also 
supplied the breath for the words, “ An’ 
you may count ut yourself, sor, av you 
plase.” 

Mr. Cutter hastily counted the money, 
and then, calling to me to come and see 
what I made it, tossed the pile of notes 
toward the edge of the desk. The pile 
was a fine old collection of veteran fives 
and tens, that exhaled a ripe perfume 
of salt fish with an undertone of tar. 
As I straightened up after finishing the 
count, Mr. Cutter asked me, with the 
suspicion of a twinkle in his eye, 

“ Well, what do you make it?” 

“One thousand, sir,” I answered, and 
O’Connor, who had leaned forward and 
was watching me intently, again sank 
back with a long sigh, and a “Thrue for 
you.” Soon he rose nervously and start- 
ed toward the door. Mr. Cutter said: 

“T’m glad business is so good with 
you, O'Connor.” O'Connor stopped, 
then tiptoed back to the desk. 

“Thank you, sor. But whishper!” 
and with a furtive glance about the of- 
fice, followed by a confidential wink at 
me, he continued, speaking behind the 
back of his hand: “I do be afther 
hirin one o’ thim type-writer ladies a 
week most, now, to worruk for me.” 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Cutter, much 
as one might sympathize with a child 
that was pleased, “you'll be president 
of a bank next, I suppose.” 
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O’Connor allowed the beginning of a 
loud laugh to escape him, but immedi- 
ately after, clapping a hand over his 
mouth, doubled up and wheezily forced 
the remainder of his mirth back into his 
system. Then he straightened up, and 
slowly drawing his hand away from his 
mouth until it rested among his fringe 
of beard, said, with an air of rever- 
ence : 

“Oh, my! but it’sa high-toned lady 
she is! An’ smart. An’ eddicayted!” 
He finished with an upward and out- 
ward gesture that plainly said that the 
subject was beyond his powers of ex- 
pression. 

“ How old is she?” I asked. 

* Look at that, now!” said O’Connor, 
turning quickly to Mr. Cutter, with a 
quaint pretence of shocked propriety at 
my question. “Shure, I niver asked her 
—but she do look to be a shlip of a 
gurrul.” 

“And what does Mrs. O’Connor say 
to your having a young lady in your 
office, Michael?” asked Mr. Cutter. 

O’Connor dismissed the subject with 
a toss of the head in one direction and 
an outward wave of his open hand in 
the other, merely adding, as he reached 
the office- door, “I never bodther the 
ould woman wid me business matthers.” 
Then he left’ the office as quietly as he 
had entered it. 

It may have been an hour after this 
—I was about to leave the office to de- 
posit O’Connor’s money, together with 
what other funds had come in during 
the day—when there came a timid knock 
on the glass of the office-door, and a 
young girl entered. She handed Mr. 
Cutter a letter, and then sat down near 
the window. She could not have been 
more than seventeen, and was slender 
and graceful, but looked very delicate. 
There was about her an air of shy, al- 
most childlike appeal. 

While I was observing these particu- 
lars, Mr. Cutter called me to him, and 
said to me in an undertone, as I stood 
by his desk: “That ward in chandlery 
of mine ”—a favorite name with him for 
O’Connor—“ wants to open a bank ac- 
count in his own name. I suppose that 
girl is his new type-writer. Read that,” 
handing me the letter the girl had 
brought. It was type-written through- 
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out, signature and all, and was charac- 
teristic. 


“Sir: I do be thinking I would like 
to have money in the bank. And if you 
please, which I mean no offense to you, 
will you deposit same in the B 
National Bank, South Boston, in the 
name of, yours with respect, 

“M. O'Connor.” 





As I finished reading the letter Mr. 
Cutter told the girl to tell Mr. O’Con- 
nor that the matter would be attended 
to. She then went out, blushing slightly 
as she crossed the room. Before long I 
left the office to make my deposits, not 
very well pleased that I was obliged to 
take the additional journey to the bank 
in South Boston. 

As I rode in the open horse-car a 
fresh breeze was coming from the water 
and my thin flannel coat was blown 
back, showing the ends of O’Connor’s 
bank-notes protruding from my breast- 
pocket. To avoid any possibility of 
loss, I took them from my coat and put 
them carefully in the inner pocket of 
my waistcoat. Ithen became interested 
in a newspaper I had bought on the 
way, and before long was, without know- 
ing it, carried a block or two beyond 
my destination. . 

Iwas walking back when I noticed 
a& man and a girl standing near a door- 
way ahead of me, not far from the bank. 
The girl’s figure seemed familiar, and as 
I drew nearer I recognized her. She 
was O’Connor’s type-writer. 

She and her companion were talking 
earnestly while they anxiously watched 
the approach of the horse-car following 
the one I had just left. Every look, 
every garment of the man bespoke the 
sharper. 

As the car drew nearer he stepped 
back into the doorway, and the girl, 
after a hurried word of parting, walked 
quickly to the entrance of the bank. 
She stood there, waiting, until the 
car had passed. Meantime I had ap- 
proached ; when she turned to go back 
to her companion she came face to face 
with me. 

She started violently and turned very 
pale. Her attempt to conceal her con- 
fusion produced only a very forced smile, 
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which showed her a novice at dissimu- 
lation. 

“You are from Mr. Cutter’s office, 
aren't you? Do you remember me?” 

“Yes,” I replied ; “I remember you 
perfectly. You are Mr. O’Connor’s 
type-writer.” With a pitifully strained 
little laugh she said : 

* Yes—that’s it—and Mr. O’Connor 
sent me over hereto meet you. He has 
changed his mind about the money. 
He wants it to pay for some junk he 
has bought—and—and will you please 
give ittome?” She held out her hand, 
and I saw that it was trembling. 

She had spoken breathlessly, like a 
child who has learned a message by 
heart. As she finished I instinctively 
put my hand in my breast-pocket. 

While she was talking my mind had 
been unconsciously recalling the ap- 
pearance of the man, their behavior, 
her evident uneasiness at seeing me ap- 
proach from an unexpected direction. 
Now it occurred to me that she could 
not have had time to go back to O’Con- 
nor’s since leaving our office. But I 
asked no questions. I fumbled in one 
pocket after another, assuming an ex- 
pression of great surprise, and finally 
said, with an ejaculation of extreme an- 
noyance : 

“T have come way over here for noth- 
ing, afterall. You will have to go back 
with me, and I will give you the money 
at the office.” 

There was not a trace of disbelief in 
her face as she stared at me. She was 
undecided, but not distrustful. She 
looked anxiously toward the doorway 
where she had left the man, glanced 
up and down the street, and after a 
moment’s hesitation started with me 
toward a passing car. As I followed 
her I looked back over my shoulder, 
but the man was not in sight. 

I said little to her on our ride back 
to the city, and she seemed quite con- 
tent to be left to herself. Now and 
then I felt that she was furtively glanc- 
ing at my face while I pretended to 
read my paper. 

When we reached the office I opened 
the door and let her walk in ahead of 
me. She crossed the room and took 
the same seat she had had, the one by 
the window, while I went to Mr. Cutter 
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and quietly, in a few words, explained 
the situation. I had barely finished 
speaking, when the door opened softly 
and O’Connor entered. 

He stood still and stared at the girl. 
She paled in an instant, and sat trem- 
bling, returning his stare. 

“Ts your modther worse?” asked 
O’Connor, after a moment, in a hushed, 
kindly voice. The girl shook her head, 
and murmured that she had not been 
to see her mother yet. She had rolled 
her handkerchief into a ball, and was 
nervously passing it from one hand to 
the other. 

“ O’Connor,” said Mr. Cutter, “ have 
you decided whether you want that 
money deposited or not?” O’Connor 
looked at him in mild surprise. 

“Do whatever you think’s the best 
wid it, Mr. Cutter,” he finally answered, 
simply. Mr. Cutter handed him the 
letter of instructions about opening 
the bank account. 

“Did you write that letter, Mich- 
ael? ” 

O’Connor stared blankly at the letter, 
then at Mr. Cutter. At last his gaze 
met that of the girl. 

Her face was drawn with entreaty. 
O’Connor handed the letter back to 
Mr. Cutter. 

“Read it to me, sir, av you pl’ase ;” 
and he muttered something about his 
eyesight. Mr. Cutter read the letter 
aloud to the end, and there was si- 
lence. 

Slowly O’Connor’s expression 
changed—from surprise to compre- 
hension, from comprehension to home- 
ly compassion. He turned his head 
and looked at the girl. She met his 
look for a moment, her lip quivering, 
then weakly clasped her hands and 
bowed her head. 

“Well?” said Mr. Cutter. O’Con- 
nor rapidly moistened his lips. 

“Misther Cutter, I did not write 
that letther.” The girl sobbed softly. 

“T thought not,” said Mr. Cutter, 
dryly. 

“T dectayted it,” said O’Connor, and 
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I saw him close his eyes, and offer up 
a very hurried prayer for Divine for- 
giveness. Without further remark he 
crossed to the girl, took her gently by 
the hand, and led her out of the ofiice, 
softly closing the door behind him. 

For five minutes neither Mr. Cutter 
nor I spoke, while the sound of child- 
ish sobs, mingled with soft but hoarse 
whispering, came in at the transom. 
Then O'Connor returned alone. He 
was replacing his wallet in his pocket 
as he entered. 

He was a pitiable object. 

As he stood sheepishly glancing from 
Mr. Cutter to me, his arms hanging 
listlessly at his sides, he looked like a 
very amiable, but very ugly, bull-ter- 
rier in disgrace. 

“O’Connor,” said Mr. Cutter, after a 
long pause, “ you know you never dic- 
tated that letter.” 

“ Yis, sir,” whispered O’Connor, hum- 
bly. 

x You know that girl meant to be a 
party to a theft.” 

« Yis, sir,” in a lower whisper. 

“Do you intend to keep her in your 
employment?” 

“ No, sir—the gurrul has gone to her 
modther.” O’Connor was becoming a 
little less limp. 

“Does her mother live in the city?” 

“Vis, sir—no, sir—she said she did— 
I mane, I thought ” O’Connor sud- 
denly grew defiant: “ Niver mind, her 
modther lives in Cincinnerty—so! But 
I don’ give a dom if her modther ’d live 
in Boolgaria, the gurrul shud go to 
her—so !” 

After wiping the perspiration from 
his face in one quick comprehensive 
mopping with a large red handker- 
chief, he placed his tall hat firmly on 
his head with both hands and walked 
out. 

“Blood will tell,” said Mr. Cutter to 
me. “He certainly reflects no dis- 
credit on his royal ancestors,” and he 
hurried after his ward in chandlery to 
shake him by the hand before he 
should leave the building. 
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HISTORIC MOMENTS :- 
THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 


By Edmund G. Ross. 


“The trial of President Johnson is the most memorable attempt made by any English- 
speaking people to depose a sovereign ruler in strict accordance with all the forms of law. 
The order, dignity, and solemnity which marked the proceedings may therefore be recalled 
with pride by every American citizen.”—BLAINE’s ‘‘ Twenty Years in Congress.”’ 


HE indictment of Andrew John- 

son for “high crimes and misde- 

meanors in office” had been duly 
presented, discussed, and adopted in 
the House of Representatives, and, with 
a formality and solemnity befitting so 
grave an occasion, reported to the Sen- 
ate. 

In that body, sitting as a high court 
of impeachment, it had passed all the 
required preliminary stages to trial. 
The testimony had been taken under 
rigid observance of rules and prece- 
dents, the arguments, pro and con, had 
been made, and a day had been set for 
a vote upon the guilt or innocence of 
the accused, under the charges as pre- 
ferred. 

That day, May 15, 1868, was fateful. 
There had been none such in nearly a 
hundred years of the history of the 
Government. It was to determine ju- 
dicially a question of varying phases 
which had never before been brought 
for solution in the courts—what should 
constitute “high crimes and misde- 
meanors in office” on the part of 
the National Executive; what latitude 
should be allowed him in the expres- 
sion of personal opinion in his differ- 
ences with co-ordinate branches of the 
Government ; how far he might law- 
fully go in the exercise of his personal 
judgment in the administration of the 
powers and duties of his great office ; 
whether his oath of office permitted 
him to interpret the Constitution for 
himself in the absence and anticipa- 
tion of judicial determination, or 
whether he should be governed by 
Congressional interpretation of that 
instrument. In a large sense, the in- 
dependence of the executive office as a 





co-ordinate branch of the Government 
was on trial. 

The situation was rendered more 
grave by the fact that, with reference 
to the guilt or innocence of the Presi- 
dent, the members of both Houses of 
Congress were divided somewhat rig- 
idly on partisan lines. Every member 
of the dominant party in the House 
of Representatives save one had voted 
for the adoption of the Articles of Im- 
peachment, and every member of the mi- 
nority had voted against their adop- 
tion. Furthermore, throughout the 
country the people were divided there- 
on substantially as were their Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Congress. 

A feeling of indignation against Mr. 
Johnson permeated quite the entire par- 
ty in control of Congress. The coun- 
try was scarcely out of the throes of 
the great civil war. Its wounds were 
still fresh and rankling. The bitter- 
ness of the struggle yet burned. The 
blood of the conqueror was still hot. 
The lenity of Mr. Johnson toward those 
so lately in rebellion was readily ac- 
cepted by many as proof of disloyalty, 
not alone to the party which had made 
him its official representative, but as 
well to the whole country, in that he 
was unmindful of the logic of the war 
and indifferent to the integrity of its 
results. The dominant party of the na- 
tion seemed in this spirit to take and 
occupy the position of public prose- 
cutor, and it was scarcely in the mood 
to brook delay for trial or to hear de- 
fence. 

It was under these conditions that 
the great trial commenced and was car- 
ried to conclusion. Yet it must be pre- 
sumed that all the established forms 
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of procedure were adhered to, and that 
the accused had a fair trial. 

Upon the closing of the hearing, 
even prior thereto, and again during 
the few days of recess that followed, 
the Senate had been carefully polled, 
and the vote of every member — save 
one — ascertained and authoritatively 
registered in scores of private mem- 
oranda. Two-thirds of the Senate were 
necessary to convict. There were fifty- 
four members, all present. According 
to these private memoranda the vote 
would stand eighteen for acquittal, 
thirty-five for conviction—one short of 
two-thirds. What would the one vote 
be, and could it be had? were queries 
asked one of another in all manner of 
places and at all hours of the day and 
night, more especially among those 
who had set on foot the impeachment 
and staked their all upon its success. 
Given for conviction and upon sufii- 
cient proofs, the President must step 
down and out of his place, the highest 
and most honorable and honoring in 
dignity and sacredness of public trust 
known in the constitution of human 
government, a disgraced man and a po- 
litical outcast. If so cast upon insuf- 
ficient proofs and from partisan con- 
siderations, the office of President would 
be degraded, cease to be a co-ordinate 
branch of the Government, and ever af- 
ter subordinated to the legislative will. 
Before this accumulating power even 
the judiciary must sooner or later, in its 
turn, have declined in equality and dig- 
nity. It would practically have revolu- 
tionized our splendid political fabric in- 
to a partisan Congressional autocracy. 
A tremendous political tragedy was im- 
minent. 

On the other hand, that one vote 
given for acquittal, if warranted by the 
testimony, would free the office of 
President from imputed stain of dis- 
honor and strengthen and solidify our 
triple organization and distribution of 
powers and responsibilities. It would 
preserve the even tenor and courses of 
administration, and effectually impress 
upon the world a conviction of the 
strength and grandeur of republican 
institutions in the hands of a free and 
enlightened people—institutions ren- 
dered vastly more substantial and en- 
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during by reason of having passed suc- 
cessfully and safely through the fiery 
ordeal of partisan prejudice and tur- 
moil into which they had been cast. 

The city of Washington was a seeth- 
ing cauldron. Thousands of people 
had been drawn thither from all parts 
of the country, many by their anxious 
interest in the trial and its result, 
many in the hope of having an oppor- 
tunity to aid in some way the side on 
which their sympathies were enlisted, 
others from curiosity and for the enjoy- 
ment of the excitement of the occasion ; 
but many more by the expectation of 
political preferment on the anticipated 
removal of the President and the re- 
sulting change of partisan dominancy 
in the executive office. Throughout 
the country, and in all walks of life, as 
indicated by the correspondence of 
members of the Senate, the condition 
of the public mind was not unlike that 
preceding a great battle, the issue of 
which was to be determined by the one 
unregistered vote. 

Rumors of plots and counterplots 
were rife. It was stated that large 
sums of money were sought to be used 
to influence votes, that intimidation 
and violence were threatened and in- 
tended, and there was better founda- 
tion for those rumors than the general 
public then knew. Where partisan 
fealty was likely to fail to control the 
action of Senators, one or the other of 
these agencies was resorted to—some- 
times both—but in ways that, while 
perfectly understood, were so guarded 
as not to afford sufficient ground to 
warrant bringing the offenders to the 
bar of the Senate. Even the tongue of 
scandal was employed as a weapon of 
coercion. But those who stooped to 
that base device mistook their intend- 
ed victims, as did those who acted on 
the equally erroneous presumption that 
poverty predisposes to venality. But 
the most astonishing and startling of 
all was the fact that demands were re- 
ceived by telegraph from constituents 
of members of the court, brazenly dic- 
tating the nature of the verdict they 
should render. 

A notable instance of this method of 
procuring the hoped-for conviction of 
the President, was a telegram received 
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on the day preceding the first vote. It 


was as follows: 


LEAVENWORTH, May 14, 1868. 
SENATORS POMEROY AND Ross : 
Kansas has heard the evidence and demands 
the conviction of the President. 
(Signed) D. R. ANTHONY and 1,000 others 
of our truest and best men. 


To this the following answer was re- 
turned the same day : 


I do not recognize your right to demand that 
I shall vote either for or against conviction. 
Ihave taken an oath to do impartial justice 
according to the Constitution and laws, and 
trust that I shall have the courage and the 
honesty to vote according to the dictates of my 
judgment, and for the highest good of the 
country. 

(Signed) E. G. Ross. 
To D. R. ANTHONY and others. 


The hours seemed to pass with op- 
pressive tedium awaiting the time for 
the assembling of the Senate and the 
beginning of the vote. It came at last, 
and found the galleries thronged to 
their utmost with a brilliant and eager 
auditory. Tickets of admission were 
at an enormous premium. Every chair 
on the floor was filled with a Senator, 
a Cabinet officer, a member of the 
President’s counsel, or a representative, 
for the House had adjourned and its 
anxious members had at once thronged 
to the Senate chamber. Every foot of 
available standing room in the area and 
about the senatorial seats was occu- 
pied. 

A profound sensation was apparent 
on the entrance of Senator James W. 
Grimes, of Iowa, the war Governor of 
his State and a great leader of his party, 
now stricken with a fatal illness and 
supported to his seat on the arms of 
employees and officials of the Senate. 
Inspired by a stern sense of duty, char- 
acteristic of the man, he had insisted 
on being taken from a bed of sickness 
at the imminent risk of his life to re- 
cord his vote. 

William Pitt Fessenden, a former 
Secretary of the Treasury, later Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Re- 
construction, and a wise, trusted, and 
conspicuous leader on the dominant 
side of the Senate, was in his place, pale 
and haggard, yet ready for the political 
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martyrdom which he was about to face, 
and which not long afterward drove 
him to his grave. 

Lyman Trumbull, the distinguished 
jurist of Illinois and Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Judiciary ; John 
B. Henderson, of Missouri, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs; Joseph S. Fowler, of Tennes- 
see—and P. G. Van Winkle, of West 
Virginia—all these were in their seats, 
ready to record their several verdicts, 
foreshadowed in Senate caucus, that 
the charges against the President had 
not been sustained by the evidence, and 
that therefore they should not vote for 
conviction. 

Pages were flitting from place to 
place with messages to and from Sena- 
tors and members. Little groups were 
gathered here and there in subdued 
conversation, discussing the situation 
and the probable result and its attend- 
ant consequences. The intensity of 
public interest was increased by the 
general impression that the entire offi- 
cial incumbency and patronage of the 
Government in all its departments, 
financial and political, had been pledged 
in advance and on condition of the re- 
moval of the President. 

The stake was enormous, and it is no 
wonder that the expectant beneficiaries 
of the proposed change were sorely 
anxious, or that there were, even on the 
floor of the Senate chamber, and at that 
late hour of the proceedings, repeated 
and unseemly efforts to secure an addi- 
tional vote for the conviction of the 
President ; that there was an eager de- 
termination to be present and witness 
the grand climax; that there was tip- 
toeing from place to place, and anxious 
converse and inquiry as to the probable 
nature of the one unregistered vote. 
Not only in the Senate chamber, but 
throughout the entire country, there 
was a palpable, ominous foreboding. 

The occasion was sublimely and in- 
tensely dramatic. The President of the 
United States was on trial. The Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court was pre- 
siding over the deliberations of the 
Senate sitting as a High Court of Im- 
peachment. The Board of Management 
conducting the prosecution on the part 
of the House was a body of able and 
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illustrious politicians and statesmen. 
The President’s counsel, composed of 
jurists among the most eminent of the 
country, had summed up for the defence 
and were awaiting final judgment. The 
Senate, transformed for the occasion 
into an extraordinary judicial tribunal, 
composed of the genius, the learning, 
the ability, and the statesmanship of all 
the States of the Union, was about to 
pronounce that judgment. 

In the organization and conduct of 
the Court everything had been severe- 
ly democratic. There were no liveried 
ushers, no armed guards, or heralds, or 
criers. There were none of the usual 
accompaniments or surroundings of 
royalty or exclusivism which are con- 
sidered necessary under aristocratic 
forms to properly impress the people 
with the dignity and gravity of a great 
occasion. None of these were necessa- 
ry, for every spectator was an intense- 
ly interested witness of the proceed- 
ings, who must bear, each for himself, 
the consequences of the verdict, what- 
ever they might be, equally with every 
member of the Court. 

If Andrew Johnson were clearly prov- 
en guilty and peacefully removed, as he 
would have been on conviction, that 
fact would illustrate a consistency and 
endurance in our political being which 
would be the wonder of all nations. If 
acquitted by a non-partisan vote (for 
no other could acquit him as the Senate 
was then constituted), America would 
pass the danger-point of partisan rule 
and that intolerance which so often 
characterizes the sway of great major- 
ities and makes them dangerous. 

The venerable Chief Justice, who had 
so ably and impartially presided through 
the many tedious weeks of the trial now 
about to close, was in his place, called 
the Court to order, and enjoined abso- 
lute silence on the part of spectators. 
The voting then commenced. 

There was at once a subsidence of 
the shuffling of feet, the rustling of 
silks, the fluttering of fans, and of con- 
versation. The call proceeded in al- 
phabetical order. The responses of 
the Senators voting were given stand- 
ing at their desks. Though it was well 
understood what the first half - score 
or so of these responses would be, there 
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was no abatement of the anxiety to 
hear them, and each was noted down 
on many a printed roll by the audi- 
ence. 

As the name of Senator Fessenden 
was reached the interest was intensi- 
fied. He had, a few days before, in Sen- 
ate caucus, delivered a strongly logical, 
constitutional argument against the 
conviction of the President. Of long 
and useful public service, he had for 
years been accepted on all sides as one 
of the ablest, most considerate, and 
most thoroughly self-poised members 
of the body, and a safe counsellor un- 
der the gravest conditions. His decla- 
ration against the conviction of the 
President had manifestly and not un- 
naturally had the effect of strengthen- 
ing others in their view of the correct- 
ness of his and their position. Being 
the first of the anti-impeachers called 
on to vote, the influence of his example 
was feared, and every effort had been 
made to induce him to favor convic- 
tion. It was in that sense that his vote 


might be to a degree decisive of the re- 
There yet seemed to be on the 


sult. 
part of the impeachers some hope that 
the onslaughts which had been made 
upon him by his political friends and 
associates might have modified his de- 
termination, and the cause of impeach- 
ment thus be saved. 

But it was in vain. Though a politi- 
cal opponent of the President, the log- 
ical conclusions he had reached far 
outweighed all considerations personal 
to himself, and the martyrdom he had 
provoked and knew he must suffer, had 
no weight in the scale against what he 
deemed his duty to the cause of justice 
and the welfare of his country. His was 
the first vote against conviction. 

Then followed, in the order fixed, the 
name of Senator Fowler. A radical 
Republican from an ex-slave State, he 
had entered the Senate the year before, 
imbued with the prejudices and antag- 
onisms toward the President peculiar 
to the time. A comparatively young 
man, without extended experience in 
the higher range of public affairs, he, 
too, had been subjected to the then 
usual appliances—the party lash, per- 
sonal detraction, and attempted perso- 
nal intimidation—in the hope of secur- 
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ing a reversal of his previously an- 
nounced determination to vote against 
conviction. But his courage and his 
keen sense of public propriety and per- 
sonal honor were proof against all as- 
saults, and he voted “not guilty.” 

Then, in the order of the vote, came 
Senator Grimes. As he rose to his 
feet, supported by friends on either 
side, the scene became at once pathetic 
and heroic. Raised up from the more 
modest walks of life by his inborn abil- 
ity, and the faculty to command condi- 
tions, he had reached the undisputed 
eminence of a national, broad-brained 
statesman, and a wise and trusted 
leader of his party. In his then physi- 
cal condition, and in view of the per- 
sonal and public enmities which the 
vote he was about to give would inevi- 
tably engender, it was apparent that 
he was about to perform the last im- 
portant public act of his life—that a 
long and conspicuous career of useful- 
ness to his country must now close. 
But though physically enfeebled by the 
fatal illness that was upon him, there 
was no sign of hesitancy or weakness. 
His vote was “not guilty.” 

The next of the anti-impeaching Re- 
publicans was Senator Henderson. He 
had the advantage, in this controversy, 
of representing a State whose people 
were largely opposed to the conviction 
of the President ; yet this fact had not 
saved him from the unsparing anathe- 
mas of his political constituents and 
associates. Independent and fearless, 
and habitually actuated by a strong in- 
nate sense of justice and patriotic de- 
votion to his convictions, he also voted 
“not guilty.” 

The call then went on down the al- 
phabet with unvarying responses of 
“onuilty,” till the name of the uncounted 
Senator was reached. The monotony of 
these responses had relaxed somewhat 
the intensity of the interest which had 
so far marked the proceeding, it having 
been well known in advance what the 
vote of each of these Senators would 
be; and the low hum of conversation 
and the little confusions incident to 
great throngs of people had begun to 
prevail. 

But on the call of the name of that 
Senator, the great audience became 
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again hushed into absolute silence. It 
was as though conscious of an impend- 
ing crisis. Every fan was folded, not a 
foot moved, not the rustle of a gar- 
ment, not a whisper was heard. 

They who have been out alone on the 
great plains of the West will recall the 
absolute, profound silence which pre- 
vails there on a bright, still day, when 
there seems to be a lull even in the 
forces of nature, and the absence of 
sound becomes intensely oppressive. 
That was the silence that pervaded the 
Senate chamber as the Senator arose 
to his feet at the call of the Chief 
Justice. His powers of hearing and 
seeing seemed developed in an ab- 
normal degree and in every direction. 
On either side, in front and rear, in the 
galleries and on the floor, every indi- 
vidual in that great audience seemed 
distinctly visible, some with lips apart 
and bending forward in anxious expec- 
tancy, others with hand uplifted as if 
to ward off an apprehended blow, half- 
opened fans held in momentary abey- 
ance awaiting a dreaded or wished-for 
denouement, and each peering with an 
intensity that was almost tragic upon 
the face of him who was about to cast 
the fateful vote. 

What that vote was to be no other 
knew, not even the President or any of 
his friends—not even the most intimate 
associates of the Senator about to cast 
it. It was understood that, on which- 
ever side that vote should be cast, so 
would be the result of the count. Upon 
it seemed to depend at once the end or 
continuance of the existing administra- 
tion and its policies, and the realization 
or the crushing of the hopes and plans 
of those who desired to see the institu- 
tion of a new, and as they undoubtedly 
believed, a better order of things. It 
was a tremendous responsibility, and it 
was not strange that he upon whom it 
had been imposed by a fateful combina- 
tion of conditions should have sought 
to avoid it, to put it away from him as 
one shuns, or tries to fight off, a night- 
mare. 

The vote was being taken on the 
eleventh and last article of impeach- 
ment. It had been ordered by a ma- 
jority of the Senate, that the vote should 
not be taken on the first article in its 
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order, as two conspicuous Senators 
classed with the majority had pre- 
viously announced in a caucus of the 
Senate that they could not vote for 
the conviction of the President on the 
charges contained in that article, but 
would so vote on others. So it was or- 
dered that the vote be taken first on 
the eleventh article or count in the in- 
dictment. 

The Chief Justice, with apparent emo- 
tion, propounded the query, “How say 
you, Senator Ross, is the respondent, 
Andrew Johnson, guilty or not guilty 
under this article?” 

At this point the intensity with which 
the gaze of the audience was centred 
upon the figure then on the floor was 
beyond description or comparison. 
Hope and fear seemed blended in every 
face, instantaneously alternating, some 
with revengeful hate predominating as 
in the mind’s eye they saw their dreams 
of success, of place, and triumph dashed 
to earth ; others lighted with hope that 
the President would be relieved of the 
charges against him, and things remain 
as they were. Not only were the occu- 
pants of the galleries bending forward 
in intense and breathless silence and 
anxiety to catch the verdict, but the 
Senators in their seats leaned over their 
desks, many with hand to ear, that not 
a syllable or intonation in the uttér- 
ance of the verdict should be lost. 

Conscious that I was at that moment 
the focus of all eyes, and conscious also 
of the far-reaching effect, especially 
upon myself, of the vote I was about to 
give, it is something more than a simile 
to say that I almost literally looked 
down into my open grave. Friends, po- 
sition, fortune, everything that makes 
life desirable to an ambitious man, were 
about to be swept away by the breath 
of my mouth, perhaps forever. Real- 
izing the tremendous responsibility 
which an untoward combination of con- 
ditions seemed to have put upon me, it 
is not strange that my answer was car- 
ried waveringly over the air and failed 
to reach the limits of the audience, or 
that a repetition was called for by dis- 
tant Senators on the opposite side of 
the chamber. Then the verdict came 
—“Not guilty ”—in a voice that could 
not be misunderstood. 


THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 


The die was cast. The best, or the 
worst, was known. The historic trial 
of the age was practically ended. Amer- 
ican institutions had successfully en- 
dured a strain that would have wrecked 
any other form of government. The re- - 
sumption of low conversations, of the 
flutter of fans, and scraping of feet, 
mingled with guarded expressions of 
satisfaction or disappointment, accord- 
ing to the predilection of the speaker, 
all the little confusions of a crowded au- 
dience, were resumed, until order and 
silence were somewhat forcefully en- 
joined by the presiding Chief Justice. 

The call went on down the alphabet. 
Two additional votes were cast for ac- 
quittal. 

The first of these was by Senator 
Trumbull, the great constitutional law- 
yer of the Senate, and the compeer of 
Lincoln and Douglas. The other was 
by Senator Van Winkle, who died at his 
home in West Virginia, not many 
months afterward. 

These constituted the seven Repub- 
lican votes against the conviction of 
the President.* 

As the end was reached the Chief 
Justice announced that the President 
was acquitted of the charges contained 
in the eleventh article. 

An adjournment of the Court was 
then taken for ten days, when votes 
were had on the second and third arti- 
cles, still omitting the first for obvious 
reasons; but, as had been generally 
anticipated, the result was the same. 
The remaining eight articles of the im- 
peachment were never put to test of 
vote. 


* The following is the vote in detail. All those voting 
“gnilty” were Republicans; of those voting ‘not 
guilty” the Democrats are indicated by italics, the 

“Conservatives” by Roman, and the Republicans by 
SMALL CAPITALS, 


Guitty.—Messrs. Anthony, of R. I. ; Cameron, r,s 
Cattell, N. J.; Chandler, Mich. ; Cole, Cal. ; ‘ax 
N. ¥.$ Conners, Cal. ; Corbett, ‘Oreg. 5 Cragin, N. H. 
Drake, Mo. ; Edmund 3, Vt. ; whee § onn. ; Frelingh huy- 
sen, N. J.3 Harlan, Iowa; Howard, Mich. ; Howe, Wis. ; 
Morgan, N. Y.; Morrill, Me. ; Morrill, Vt; ; Morton, 
Ind. ; Nye, Nev. ; Patterson, N. H.; Pomeroy, Kan. ; 
Ramsey, Minn. ; Sherman, Ohio ; Sprague, R. I. ; Stew- 
art, Nev. ; Sumner, Mass. ; Thayer and Tipton, Neb. 5 
Wade, Ohio; Willey, W. Va.3 Williams, Oreg.; Wilson, 
Mass. ; Yates, Til.—35. 


Nor Guiity.—Messrs. Bayard, Del. ; Buckalew, Pa. ; 
Davis, Ky. ; Dixon, Conn.; little, Wis.; FESSENDEN, 
Me. ; Fow er, Tenn. ; GRIMES, ¥a. 3 HENDERSON, Mo.; 
Hendricks, Ind. ; Johnson, Md. ; McCreery, Tenn.; Nor- 
ton, Minn. ; Patterson, Tenn. ; Ross, Kan. ; Saulsbury, 
Del. 3; TRUMBULL, II. ; VAN WINKLE, W. Va.; ; 
Md.—19. 


Vickers, 





THE POINT OF VIEW. 


THERE was &® man once, as everyone will 
remember, who expressed himself as indif- 
ferent to the necessaries of life if he could 
only have its luxuries. It is a mere subdi- 
vision of his sentiment to say, ‘‘ Give us our 
spare time, and we don’t care what becomes 
of the rest.” 

It must seem sometimes to everyone who 


accomplishes anything, that whatever he 
does that is really worth while has to be 


done in his spare time. It seems to be the 
intention that what a man does in the way 
of a regular task shail just about keep him 
alive and enable him to hold his own; and 
that whatever progress he makes, if he 
makes any, is to result from his use of his 
leisure. Of course there is no particular 
fun in plodding, every-day task-work, and 
of course there isa great deal that is ex- 
hilarating in progress; so it is reasonable 
enough for anyone to value the half-hours 
he gets ahead in, more than the hours he 
spends in merely keepingup. There was an 
excellent illustration of the superiority of 
the fruits of leisure in the story that was 
lately told (in this Magazine) of Lowell’s 
grateful reply to the young man who 
thanked him on his seventieth birthday 
for what he had done asa teacher. “Iam 
glad you said that ; I’ve been wondering if 
I hadn’t wasted half my life.” He might 
have been sure, though, that his teaching 
time had not been wasted even if the taught 
had made no sign; for teaching was his task, 
and without a task there is no such thing 
as spare time, and the things a man can only 
do in spare hours never get done at all. 
Vou. XI.—55 


It was complained at the New York Horse 
Show last fall that the horses could not 
jump properly because there was no chance 
to warm them up. A horse who has it in 
him to jump seven feet isn’t going to do it 
off-hand as he comes from his stall. He is 
more likely to do it after reasonable exer- 
cise at five and six feet. The less jumps 
don’t tell in his record, but they do in his 
legs. Of course there can be too much of a 
good thing, and it is possible to get all the 
jump out of him over four-foot hurdles. In 
like manner it is possible for clever people 
to drudge away their wits. ‘‘No task no 
spare time; no spare time no progress,” is 
the rule ; but it has to be remembered that, 
so far as progress is concerned, too much 
task may prove, at least, as bad as none. 

Of course, being human, we all want the 
benefits of spare time without the trouble 
of hoarding it. Most of us grumble about 
the strength we waste over unprofitable 
tasks, and think with greed of the enor- 
mous progress that we would make if we 
could afford or dared to put in all our time in 
doing what was really progressive. Some 
of us, having the courage of our convictions, 
do achieve increased leisure, and put it to 
good use; but I suspect that most of us 
need some sort of compulsion to put our 
machinery in motion, and find that when 
our other tasks have been abandoned our 
spare time becomes a task itself and loses 
its character, so that its products are not 
the same. A case that is familiar is that of 
Charles Lamb, eminent among the con- 
servators of spare time, who longed so ar- 
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dently for his release from his clerk’s desk, 
and finally found his increased leisure so 
troublesome a boon. 

Novels have been written in the spare 
time of their authors, but people who get 
very far into novel-writing are apt to make 
that their task and find other occupation 
for their leisure. Novel-writing is rather 
too continuous to be an ideal spare-time 
employment. It isn’t one of those things, 
like religion, in which people often seem to 
make better progress by working odd _ half- 
hours than others who devote their whole 
time to it. 

A razor doesn’t need as much grinding 
as a broad-axe, and it appears that a very 
moderate task is sufficient to put some peo- 
ple in perfect condition to use spare time 
to the greatest advantage; which amounts 
to the same as saying that practically all the 
work of such persons is directly progres- 
sive. When a man reaches the point when 
he requires no tasks, can improve only 
three or four of his spare hours daily, and 
can conscientiously loaf and invite his soul 
the rest of the time, he has attained an en- 
viable pitch of human felicity. Old men 


are that way sometimes; particularly aged 


poets. There is a theory that the imagina- 
tion thrives on leisure, and that imaginative 
writers profit better by being very moder- 
ate in their daily demands on their wits. 
A favorite illustration of this theory is the 
reported case of a New Jersey novelist, of 
high contemporary renown, who writes two 
hours a day, and has the rest of his time to 
spare. Nature furnishes a parallel case in 
the geysers of the Yellowstone, some of 
which take twenty-three hours to get ready 
and only spout fifteen minutes. 

But spare time, when it comes in such 
bulk, ceases to be a luxury, and it usually 
happens that men who have no set tasks 
make tasks for themselves, and burden 
themselves with horses, or the care of prop- 
erty, or polities, or yachts, or hunting, or 
courtship, or flirtation ; being willing to en- 
dure some pretence of a regular occupa- 
tion, for the sake of its blessed intermis- 
sions. 

At the close of a dinner given the other 
day by the friends of an eminent railroad 
president, to celebrate his completion of a 
quarter of a century of railroad work, the 
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beneficiary got on unaccustomed legs and 
told how it was that he happened to bea 
railroad man at all. He had been a lawyer, 
he said, with decided leanings toward po- 
litical life, and prospects of political success, 
when two eminent railroad men, a father and 
his son, approached him. The son said: 
‘*We want yourservices.” The father said: 
‘*Politics don’t pay. The business of the 
future in this country is railroading.” ‘The 
upshot of it was that he dropped politics in 
great measure, and became the attorney for 
the railroad of which he afterward became 
president. The moral of Mr. Depew’s story 
seemed to be that he was a brand snatched 
from the burning, and that Commodore 
Vanderbilt’s word fitly spoken had turned 
him from certain disappointment and sor- 
row to a success that was worth while. 

The fable teaches, or at least suggests, 
how very much we Americans expect of our 
politicians. Nine-tenths of us are ready to 
admit that Commodore Vanderbilt’s obser- 
vation was accurately truthful, and to con- 
sider Mr. Depew’s present position many 
times more felicitous than it could have 
been if he had not accepted the Commo- 
dore’s dictum and taken his advice. We, 
too, believe that politics don’t pay, and we 
do our best to make the facts justify that 
opinion. We take it for granted that ifa 
man can do anything else, he had better 
keep out of politics, and that if a man of 
ability does go into politics he is wasting 
his opportunities and is probably something 
of a rascal as well. We not only believe that 
our contemporary politics are dirty work, 
but by our attitude toward them we insist 
that they shall be dirty work. If there is 
anything in public life that is worth attain- 
ing we want to see it go to someone who is 
not a politician. We want our collectors 
and postmasters to be business men who 
have proved their competence by sticking 
close to business. We want our foreign 
ministers to be gentlemen of polish, skilled 
in letters and languages, and uncontamin- 
ated with too much familiarity with elec- 
tioneering methods. We know that gov- 
ernors and presidents cannot be elected 
without organization, but we insist that the 
proper men for those offices are men who 
are not subject to the sordid influences of a 
‘* machine.” Our ideal public officer is a 
person who reluctantly permits himself to 
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be dragged from the consideration of his 
private affairs to serve the public. Sharing 
Commodore Vanderbilt’s frank opinion that 
‘politics don’t pay,” we regard a young 
man who proposes any sacrifice of lis pe- 
cuniary prospects to the hope of a public 
career with much the same sort of pitying 
contempt that is accorded to the business 
man who neglects legitimate sources of 
emolument for the disastrous excitements 
of the bucket-shop. We believe that a sys- 
tem by which the politicians get the oftices 
is a corrupt system, and yet we are aware 
that the offices and the consciousness of 
duty done are the only rewards that po- 
litical industry can honestly attain ; and we 
know, besides, that political endeavor takes 
time, and that the consciousness of duty 
done will not support mundane life. Ifa 


man neglects his chances of worldly well- 
being to carry the Gospel to the uncon- 
verted, we think he is a saint; but if he 
neglects them to carry the ward, we think 
he is a fool, or if not, a knave anyhow; and 
yet a country’s political salvation is hardly 
less important than the salvation of its in- 


dividual citizens, nor should politics be 
much behind religion in the opportunities 
they offer to a devoted soul. 

Of course there is some excuse for us. 
The rapid development of the resources of 
a great country, with concurrent accumu- 
lation of great fortunes and multiplication 
of opportunities for money-making, have 
thrown the political profession into the 
shade. It has been found, especially in 
the cities, that offices as a means of liveli- 
hood have had attractions chiefly for sec- 
ond- or third-rate men, who have done 
much to justify our low opinion of poli- 
ticians in general. Inthe country districts, 
where money-making has been slower, of- 
fice-holding has charms for a better class 
of men, and has kept in better repute. But 
both in and out of cities there is reason to 
believe that the professional politician does 
a great deal better by us than we have any 
title to expect. 

We scorn his avocation, and are always 
ready to believe that he follows it from 
the lowest motives. We don’t want to do 
his work ourselves; that would take too 
much time and be too much trouble. We 
are willing that he should do the work, but 
if there are any legitimate office - holding 


emoluments of the work done, we want 
some “respectable person” in whom we 
have confidence to have them. Verily, the 
professional politician, when he comes to 
consider what we think of him, what we ex- 
pect of him, and what we are willing that 
he should get, must be amazed at our as- 
surance. 

But perhaps politics will pay better pres- 
ently; if not absolutely better, at least 
relatively, because other things don’t pay 
so well. And of course when politics pay 
as well as law, and medicine, and dry-goods, 
and the wholesale grocery business, we 
shall be able, without self-reproach or a 
loss of reputation, to take to them our- 
selves, and drive the politicians out. 


THE tragedy of Guy de Maupassant’s sud- 
den insanity has been inevitably the subject 
of a general discussion, so repugnant in 
many ways that one only reluctantly ac- 
knowledges its value. The acutest judg- 
ment sometimes disgusts like a platitude 
when its subject is another man’s misfor- 
tune, and the Arch-Pharisee himself might 
have shrunk from ‘‘ improving” the case 
of so noble a Publican ; moreover, it seems 
by no means certain that the breakdown of 
this brilliant mind is not a simple and iso- 
lated one, with nothing typical about it. 
Yet there are points in the debate it has 
suggested which any man may rightly set 
himself to consider—any man interested in 
the problems which chiefly interested Mau- 
passant—because they bring him face to 
face squarely with fundamental questions. 

First, as to limitations. For — setting 
aside all the discussion as to the spurring 
of his nerves with drugs and excess, which 
any pathologist would probably say was a 
symptom rather than the disease itself— 
Maupassant, with all his restraint (a very 
different thing from limitation) is a high 
type of the artist who accepts no limits 
for art other than these self-imposed for 
the purpose of the moment. Accepts none, 
I say advisedly ; for Maupassant himself 
speaks (in a passage quoted only recently 
by a writer in the Figaro, to whom I owe 
it) of ‘‘that impenetrable domain which 
every artist seeks to enter,” and of ‘‘ those 
whose brains succumb in the effort, Heine, 
Baudelaire, Byron wandering in search of 
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death, inconsolable for the unhappy lot of 
being a great poet, Musset, Jules de Gon- 
court,” and the others ‘‘ crushed by the ef- 
fort to overthrow this material barrier 
which imprisons the human mind.” It is 
a great and ominous list, to which Maupas- 
sant, perhaps, must now be joined. They 
saw the barrier as plainly as he did; he ac- 
cepted it as little as they. Are they really 
the Promethean martyrs of art, or did they 
just fail of the highest by as much as they 
misconceived its functions, and failed to 
see where their conception of it set its own 
boundaries ? 

Then, too, there is the question whether 
the reproduction of sensation alone — tak- 
ing it as including all the physical forms 
of observation and experiment—is the one 
and only direction in which art can work, 
or even the highest? If itis, there is thor- 
ough consistency in the method of Maupas- 
sant’s master, Flaubert, and in that of Mau- 
passant himself; and in the culmination of 
it in his case there is, as the Figaro’s writer 
says, little matter for surprise, unless, in- 
deed, in the completeness with which the 
logic is relentlessly worked out. Here is 
a man with the native susceptibility of a 
poet, who cultivates it until his infinitely 
delicate sensitiveness to a sensation so far 
surpasses even his masterly powers of ex- 
pression that he can only hint at it through 
fantastic sketches where the strongest (sane) 
imagination toils after him in vain; who is 
in doubt whether he does not breathe mu- 
sic ; whether he does not hear a perfume. 
It is the direct deduction from the pre- 
mises of his theory of art. But apart from 
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the first obvious question of its truth—since 
it takes no account of the fact that a man 
cannot abolish atmosphere and environ- 
ment, that he does not go about skinless 
or Jook dry-eyed at the sun—is it not possi- 
ble that the mere reproduction of sensation 
may be a false form of art because of simple 
inadequacy? Because, even in the hands 
of a master, what is and has been cannot 
alone be brought to any degree of truth or 
quintessence of artistic value that will sat- 
isfy us? How is it with the somewhat an- 
tiquated notion of the light that never was 
on sea or land ? 

Finally, there is the question of the rela- 
tive significance of things—a question much 
too large to be even stated here in its most 
elementary shape ; and whether by persist- 
ent dwelling on the things that are not the 
most highly significant to the normally 
constituted human being, however highly 
developed, a man may not distort his view 
and his art out of the clear sight which con- 
stitutes genius, even when the capacity for 
that sight is in him ? 

These are all fundamental questions. 
Whoever debates them with complacent 
dogmatism, or believes he can answer them 
out of hand with a little hoard of maxims 
about ethical purpose on the one hand, or 
“sincerity” on the other, may be trusted 
to know little of the 


* Subtle ways 
They keep and pass and turn again.” 


But they are fundamental, nevertheless, and 
therefore good things to think about, for 
artists and for other men. 








